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HE question, Why is there evil in existence? is the same as, 
Why is there imperfection? or, in other words, Why is there 
creation at all ? 

We must take it for granted that it could not be other- 
wise; that creation must be imperfect, must be gradual, and it 
is futile to ask the question why we are. 

But the real question is, Is this imperfection the final truth ? 
is evil absolute and ultimate? The river has its boundaries, 
its banks; but is the river all banks? or are the banks the 
final facts about the river? Do not these obstructions them- 
selves give its water an onward motion? The towing-rope 
binds a boat; but is the bondage its meaning? Does it not at 
the same time draw it forward ? 

The current of the world has its boundaries, otherwise it 
could have no existence ; but its meaning is not in its boundaries, 
which are fixed, but in its movement, which is towards perfec- 
tion. The wonder is not that there should be obstacles and 
sufferings in this world, but that there should be law and order, 
beauty and joy, goodness and love. The idea of God that man 
has in his being is the wonder of all wonders. He has felt in 
the depth of his life that what appears as imperfect is the mani- 
festation of the perfect ; just as a man who has the ear for 


music realises the perfectness of a song while in fact he is only 
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listening to a succession of notes. Man has found out the 
great paradox that what is limited is not imprisoned within its 
limits; it is ever moving, thus shedding its finitude every 
moment. In fact, imperfection is not a negation of perfect- 
ness ; finitude is not contradictory to infinity. It is complete- 
ness manifested in parts, infinity revealed within bounds. 
Pain, which is the feeling connected with our finiteness, js 
not a fixture in our life. It is not an end in itself as joy is. 
To meet it is to know that it cannot be the principle of per- 
manence in the creation. It is like what error is in our intel- 
lectual life. To go through the history of the development of 
science is, among other things, to go through the maze of 
mistakes it made current in different times. Yet there is none 
who really believes that science is the most perfect system of 
disseminating mistakes. The principle of ascertaining truth is 
the most important thing to consider in the history of science, 
not its innumerable mistakes. For error by its nature cannot 
be stationary ; it cannot fit in with truth; like a tramp it 
must quit its lodging when it cannot pay its bill to the full. 
As in intellectual error, so in evil in any other form, its 
essence is impermanence, for it cannot fit in with the whole. 
Every moment it is being corrected by the totality of things 
and is changing its aspects. We exaggerate its importance 
by imagining it as at a standstill. Could we collect the 
statistics of the immense amount of death and putrefaction 
to be found every moment in this earth they would appal us, 
But evil is ever moving ; so with all its incalculable immensity 
it does not effectually clog the current of our life, and, on the 
whole, the earth, water, and air remain sweet and pure for 
living beings. All statistics consist of our deliberate attempts 
to represent statically what is in motion; so by this process 
things assume a weight in our mind which they have not in 
reality. This is the reason why a man, who by his profession 
or for other reasons, is specially concerned with any particular 
aspect of life, is apt to magnify its proportions, and by giving 
undue stress upon facts to lose hold upon truth. A detective 
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may have the opportunities of studying crimes in details, but 
he loses his bearings as to their relative place in the whole 
society. When science collects facts to illustrate the struggle 
for existence that goes on in the kingdom of life, it raises a 
picture in our minds of “Nature red in tooth and claw.” 
But in these mental pictures we give a fixity to the colours 
and forms which are really evanescent. It is like calculat- 
ing the weight of the air on each square inch of our body 
to show that it is crushingly heavy for us. But with this 
weight there is the adjustment of weight, and we lightly 
bear our burden. With the struggle for existence in Nature 
there is the reciprocity, there is the love for children, for 
comrades ; there is the sacrifice of self, which springs from 
love; and love is the positive element in life. 

If we throw our bull’s-eye light of observation upon the 
fact of death, the world will appear to us like a huge charnel- 
house; but it is surprising to think that in the world of life 
the thought of death has the least hold upon our minds. Not 
because it is the least apparent, but because it is the negative 
aspect of life; just as, in spite of the fact that we shut our 
eyelids every second, it is the openings of the eyelids that 
count. Life as a whole never takes death seriously. It 
laughs and dances and plays, it bujlds and hoards and loves 
in its face. Only when we detach an individual fact of death 
we see merely the blankness and are dismayed. We lose 
sight of the wholeness of life whose part is death. It is like 
looking at a piece of cloth through a microscope—it appears 
like a net; we wonder at the big holes and shiver in imagina- 
tion. But the truth is, death is not an ultimate reality. It 
looks black as the sky looks blue, but it does not blacken 
existence, as the sky does not leave its stain upon wings 
of birds. 

When we watch a child trying to walk we see its count- 
less failures; its successes are few. If we had to limit our 
observation within a narrow space of time the sight would be 
cruel. But we find that, in spite of its repeated unsuccesses, 
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there is an impetus of joy in the child which sustains it in its 
seemingly impossible task. We see it does not set store by 
its falls so much as by its ability to keep its balance even for 
a moment. 

Like these accidents in a child’s attempts to walk, we meet 
with sufferings in various forms in our life every day, showing 
our imperfection in knowledge, power, and application of will, 
But if it only revealed our weakness to us, we should die of 
utter depression. When we take for observation a limited 
area of our activities, our individual failures and miseries loom 
large in our minds; but our life instinctively takes a wider 
view, it has an ideal of perfection which ever carries it beyond 
its present limitations. Within us, we have a hope which 
always walks in front of our present narrow experience; it is 
an undying faith in the infinite in us; it will never accept any 
of our disabilities as a permanent fact ; it sets no limit to its 
scope; it dares to assert that man has his oneness with God; 
and its wildest dreams become true every day. 

We see truth when we set our mind towards the infinite. 
The ideal of truth is not in the narrow present, not in our 
immediate sensations, but in the consciousness of the whole 
which gives us a taste of what we should have in what we 
have. Consciously or unconsciously we have in our life this 
feeling of truth which is ever more than its appearance, for 
our life is facing the infinite, it is on the move. Therefore 
its aspiration is infinitely more than its achievements ; there- 
fore it always finds that no realisation of truth ever leaves it 
stranded on the desert land of finality, but carries it on toa 
further beyond. Therefore evil cannot stop the course of life 
altogether on the highway and rob it of its possessions. For 
the evil has to pass on, it has to grow into good ; it cannot 
stand at a fixed point and ever remain at war with all. If the 
least evil could stop anywhere indefinitely it would sink deep 
and eat into the marrow of existence. As it is, man does 
not really believe in evil, just as he cannot believe that 
violin chords have been purposely made to create the most 
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exquisite form of torture in discordant notes, though by the 
aid of statistics it can be mathematically proved that actual 
possibilities of discords are far greater than that of harmonious 
notes, for where one can play a violin there are thousands 
who cannot. Potentiality of perfection outweighs actual 
contradictions. Of course, there have been people who 
asserted existence to be an absolute evil, but man can never 
take them seriously. For our pessimism is a mere pose, either 
intellectual or sentimental; our life itself is optimistic, it 
wants to go on. Pessimism is a form of mental dipsomania, 
it disdains healthy nourishment, indulges in the strong drink 
of denunciation, creates an artificial dejection to fall back 
upon a stronger draught to drink. If existence were an evil, 
we should wait for no philosopher to prove it. It is like 
incriminating a man of suicide while all the time he stands 
before you in the flesh. Existence itself is here to prove that 
it cannot be an evil. 

An imperfection which is not all imperfection, but which 
has perfection for its ideal, must go through a perpetual 
realisation. Thus, it is the function of our intellect to realise 
the truth through untruths, and knowledge is nothing but 
continually burning up mistakes to set free the light of truth. 
Our will, our character has to attain perfection by continually 
overcoming evils, either inside or outside us, or both. Our 
physical life is burning bodily materials every moment to 
maintain the life fire, and our moral life has its fuel to burn. 
This life process is going on—we know it, we have felt it, and 
we have a faith which no individual instances to the contrary 
can shake, that the direction of humanity is from evil to good. 
For we feel that good is the positive element in man’s nature, 
and in every age and every clime what man values most is 
his ideal of goodness. We have known the good, we have 
loved it, and we have paid our highest reverence to men who 
have shown in their lives what goodness could be. 

The question will be asked, What is goodness ? What does 
our moral nature mean? My answer to that is, that when a 
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man begins to have an extended vision of his self, when he 
realises that he is much more than what he is at present, he 
begins to grow conscious of his moral nature. Then he knows 
that what he is yet to be, the state not yet experienced by 
him, is real, more real than what is under his direct experience, 
Necessarily, his perspective of life changes, and his will takes 
the place of his wishes. For will is the wish of the larger 
life, life whose greater portion is out of our present reach and 
most of whose objects are not before our sight. Then comes 
the conflict of our lesser man with our greater man, our wish 
with our will, the desire for things that are before our senses 
with our purpose which is within our mind. Then we begin 
to distinguish between what we desire and what is good. For 
good is that which is desirable for our greater self. Thus the 
sense of the goodness comes out of the truer view of our life, 
which is the connected view of the wholeness of the field of 
life, that takes into account not only what is present before us, 
but what is not, and perhaps never shall be. The man whois 
provident feels for that life of his which is not yet existent, 
feels much more for that than for the life that is with him; 
therefore he is ready to sacrifice his present inclination for the 
unrealised future. In this he becomes great, for he realises 
truth. Even to be efficiently selfish one has to recognise this 
truth, and has to curb his immediate impulses of selfishness; 
in other words, he must be moral. For our moral faculty is 
the faculty by which we know that life is not made up of 
fragments purposeless and discontinuous. This moral sense 
of man not only gives him the power to see that his self has a 
continuity in time, but it also enables him to see that he is not 
true when he is only restricted to his own self. He is more in 
truth than he is in fact. He truly belongs to individuals who 
are not included in his own individuality and whom he is 
never likely to know. As he has a feeling for his future self 
which is outside him, so he has a feeling for his greater self 
which is outside his limits of personality. ‘There is no man 
who has it not to some extent, who never sacrificed his selfish 
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desire for the sake of some other person, who never felt a 
pleasure in undergoing some loss or trouble because it pleased 

somebody else. It is a truth that man is not a detached 

being ; he has a universal aspect, and when he recognises it, he 

becomes great. Even the most evil-disposed selfishness has to 

recognise this when it requires power to do evil ; for it cannot 

ignore truth and yet be strong. So, in order to claim its aid 

from truth, selfishness has to be unselfish to some extent. A 

band of robbers must be moral; by this they are made into 

a band; they may rob the whole world, but not each other. 

To make immoral intention successful some of its weapons 
must be moral. In fact, very often it is our moral strength 
which gives us the power effectively to do evil, to exploit other 
individuals for our benefits, to rob other people of their rights. 
The life of an animal is unmoral, for it is aware only of an 
immediate present ; the life of a man can be immoral, but that 
means that the life of a man must have a moral basis. What 
is immoral is imperfectly moral, just as what is false is true to 
a small extent, or it cannot even be false. Not to see is to be 
blind, but to see wrong is to see only in an imperfect manner. 
Man’s selfishness is a beginning to see some connection, some 
purpose in life; and to act accordingly requires self-restraint 
and regulation of conduct. A selfish man voluntarily takes 
trouble for the sake of his self, he suffers hardship and priva- 
tion without murmur, simply because he knows that what is 
pain and trouble, looked at from the point of view of a limited 
area of time, is just the opposite when seen at a larger per- 
spective. What is a loss to the smaller man is a gain to the 
greater, and vice versd. 

To the man who lives for an idea, for his country, for the 
good of humanity, life has an extensive meaning, and to that 
extent pain becomes less important to him. To live the life 
of goodness is to live the life of all. Pleasure is for one’s own 
self, but goodness is happiness for all humanity and for all 
time. So from the point of view of the good, pleasure and 
pain must appear in a different meaning; so much so, that 
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pleasure may be shunned and pain may be courted in its 
place, that death may be made welcome as giving a higher 
value to life. So there is a standpoint, which is the highest 
standpoint of a man’s life, and from that standpoint of the 
good, pleasure and pain lose their absolute value. Martyrs 
prove it in history, and we prove it every day in our life jn 
our little martyrdoms. When we take a pitcherful of water 
from the sea it has its weight, but when we take a dip into 
the sea itself a thousand pitcherfuls of water flow above our 
head and we do not feel its weight. Our self is the pitcher, 
we have to carry it with our strength; so on the plane of 
selfishness pleasure and pain have their full weight, but on the 
moral plane they are so much lightened that the man who has 
reached it appears to us almost superhuman in his patient 
cheerfulness under crushing trials and his forbearance in the 
face of malignant persecution. 

To live in perfect goodness is to realise one’s life in the 
infinite. This is the most comprehensive view of life which 
we can have by our inherent power of the moral vision of the 
wholeness of life. And the teaching of Buddha is to cultivate 
this moral power to the highest extent, to know that our field 
of activities is not bound to the plane of our narrow self. 
This is the vision of the heavenly kingdom of Christ. When 
we attain to that universal life which is the moral life we 
become freed from bonds of pleasure and pain, and the place 
vacated by our self becomes filled with an unspeakable joy 
which springs from measureless love. In this state the soul's 
activity is all the more heightened, only its motive is not in 
desires, but in its own joy. This is the Karma-yoga of Gita, 
i.e. the way to become one with the infinite activity by the 
exercise of the activity of disinterested goodness. 

When Buddha meditated upon the way of releasing man- 
kind from the grip of misery he came to this truth, that 
when man attains his highest end by merging the individual 
in him in the universal, he becomes free from the thraldom of 
pain. Let us consider this point more fully. 
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Man comes to grief at every step when he tries to walk in 
this world as if it were specially made for him. His complaint 
against Nature is that she takes no heed of his individual 
desires and needs. He seems to think that if he had a world 
all to himself, where he could enjoy sun when he wished and 
rain when he would, where there would be no law, but only 
his wish, he would be satisfied. But this is an illusion. For, 
leaving aside the question that he could have no wish if there 
were no obstacles to his wishes, we must keep in mind that 
his finite individuality is not his highest truth; there is that 
in him which is universal. If he were made to live in a world 
where his own self would be the only factor to consider, then 
that would be the worst prison imaginable to him. Man’s 
deepest joy is in growing more and more by perfecting his 
union with the all. Which would be an impossibility if there 
were no law common to all. Thus, only by discovering the 
law and following it we become great, we realise the universal ; 
and so long as our individual desires are in conflict with the 
universal law we suffer pain and are beaten. 

There was a time when we prayed for special concessions, 
we expected that laws of Nature could be held in abeyance 
for our own convenience. But now we know better. We 
know that law could not be set aside, and in this knowledge 
we have become strong. For this law is not something apart 
from us, it is our own. The universal power which is mani- 
fested in the universal law is our own power. It will thwart 
us where we are small, where we are against the whole current 
of things; but it will help us where we are great, where we 
are one with the all. Thus, through the help of science, as we 
come to know more of the laws of Nature we gain more in 
power; we seem to attain a universal body; our organ of 
sight, our organ of locomotion, our bodily strength become 
world-wide; electricity and steam become our nerve and 
muscle. Thus we find that, just as throughout our bodily 
organisation there is a principle of relation by virtue of which 
we can call this entire body our own, and can use it, so all 
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through the universe there is that principle of uninterrupted 
relation by virtue of which we can call the whole world as our 
extended body and use it accordingly. And in this age of 
science it is our endeavour fully to establish our claim to this 
our world-self. We know all our poverty and sufferings are 
owing to our inability to realise this legitimate claim of ours, 
Really, there is no limit to our powers, for we are not outside 
the universal power which is the expression of universal law, 
We are on our way to overcome disease and death, to conquer 
pain and poverty; for through scientific knowledge we are 
ever on our way to realise the universal in its physical aspect, 
And as we make progress we find that pain, disease, and poverty 
of power are not absolute, but that it is only the want of 
adjustment of our individual self to our universal self which 
gives rise to them. 

It is the same with our moral life. When the individual 
man in us chafes against the lawful rule of the universal man 
we become morally small and we must suffer. In such a 
condition our successes are our greatest failures and fulfilment 
of our desires leaves us poorer. We hanker after special gains 
for ourselves, we want to enjoy privileges which none else 
can share with us. But everything that is absolutely special 
must keep up a perpetual warfare with what is general. In 
such a state of civil war man always lives behind barricades, 
and in civilisation which is selfish our homes are not real 
homes, but artificial barriers around us. Yet we complain 
that we are not happy; as if there were something inherent 
in the nature of things to make us miserable. The spirit uni- 
versal is waiting to crown us with happiness, but our individual 
spirit would not accept it. It is our life of the self that causes 
conflicts and complications everywhere, upsets the normal 
balance of society, gives rise to miseries of all kinds, and 
brings things to such a pass that to maintain order we have 
to create artificial coercions and organised forms of tyranny, 
and tolerate infernal institutions in our midst where humanity 
is humiliated every moment. 
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We have seen that in order to be powerful we have to 
submit to laws of the universal forces, and thus to realise 
that they are our own. So, in order to be happy, we have 
to submit our individual will to the sovereignty of the uni- 
versal will, and thus to feel that it is our own will in truth. 
When we reach that state, when the adjustment of the finite 
in us to the infinite is made perfect, then pain itself becomes 
a valuable asset to us. It becomes a measuring rod with 
which to measure our true joy. 

The most important lesson that man can have from his life 
is not that there is pain in this world, but that it depends 
upon him to turn it to good account, to transmute it into 
joy. That lesson has not been lost altogether to us, and 
there is no man living who would willingly be deprived of his 
right to suffer pain, for that is his right to be a man. One 
day the wife of a poor labourer came to me and complained 
bitterly that her eldest boy was going to be sent away to 
arich relative’s house for a part of the year. It was the kind 
intention of trying to relieve her of her trouble that gave her 
the shock, for a mother’s trouble is a mother’s own by her 
inalienable right of love, and she was not going to surrender it 
to any dictates of expediency. Man’s freedom is never to be 
saved troubles, but it is freedom to take trouble for his own 
good, to make it an element of his joy. It can be made so 
only when we realise that our individual self is not the highest 
meaning of our being, that in us we have the world-man who 
is immortal, who is not afraid of death or sufferings, and who 
looks upon pain as only the other side of joy. He knows that 
it is the pain which is our true wealth as imperfect beings, and 
this has made us great and worthy to take our seat with the 
perfect. He knows that we are not beggars, we have to pay 
with the hard coins of pain for everything valuable in this 
life, for our power, our wisdom, our love; that in pain is 
symbolised the infinite possibility of perfection, the eternal 
unfolding of joy; and that the man who loses all pleasure in 
taking pain sinks down and down to the lowest depth of 
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penury and degradation. It is only when we invoke the aid 
of pain for our self-gratification that she becomes evil and 
takes her vengeance for the insult done to her by hurling 
us to misery. For she is the vestal virgin consecrated to the 
service of the immortal perfection, and when she takes her 
true place before the altar of the infinite she casts off her 
dark veil and bares her face to the beholder as the revelation 
of supreme joy. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF 
ITS HISTORY. 


Tue Rev. Proressor A. C. M‘GIFFERT. 


WE distinguish Christianity from Judaism and call it another 
of the world’s great religions. But we do so without warrant 
from Jesus. It was no new faith he taught and no new 
Church he founded. He lived and died a loyal Jew, steeped 
in the traditions of his race, proud of its heritage, devoted to 
its ideals). ‘The last and the greatest of the long line of 
Hebrew prophets, his aim was to fulfil rather than destroy. 
He drew his inspirations, not from the literature of India or 
Greece or Rome, but from the sacred books of Israel. His 
experience was nourished upon the experiences of his own 
people; his hopes and theirs were one. Had they heeded 
his message of faith, of repentance, of righteousness, of charity 
and mercy, there would have been no Christianity. Enriched 
by his ethical idealism, by his moral inwardness, by his spiritual 
insight, by his enthusiasm for humanity, and by his devotion 
to God, Judaism would have entered upon a new period of 
enlarged influence and Jesus would have been but the greatest 
of its many seers and sages. 

But the leaders of Jewish thought and life had other ideals 
for the nation, and he fell a sacrifice to them. Only after his 
death did Christianity arise. When Judaism would have 
none of him, his figure was made the centre of an indepen- 
dent cult. The Apostle Paul, seeking escape from his corrupt 


nature, found in the risen Christ, as he believed, a redeemer 
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from flesh and sin and death, and the principle of a holy and 
eternal life. In this experience of his the new faith was bom, 
and as a result of his labours a new religion took its place 
among the great religions of the world. 

Like most of the religions of antiquity, Judaism was q 
State affair. In it the life of the people as a nation found 
expression. Religion and patriotism were synonymous. God 
was the Father of Israel, and only as a member of the chosen 
race could the individual enjoy his favour and enter into 
communion with him. In a formal and established ritual the 
religious life of the nation voiced itself, and in its punctilious 
observance the religious needs of the individual were commonly 
met and his religious aspirations satisfied. Jesus found no 
fault with national religion and entered no protest against the 
joint utterance of the people’s faith and devotion in public 
worship and sacrifice. But religion meant much more to him 
than this. It involved, as he understood it, a direct and 
personal relationship between man and God which must in 
the very nature of the case be expressed in other than merely 
public and conventional ways. The old forms might still be 
observed and the national worship might still be found con- 
genial, but they no longer made up the whole of the religious 
life. Nor could they continue binding as before. In im- 
mediate and personal communion with God the individual 
could hardly fail to gain a freedom and independence in 
religion not otherwise attainable. 

This was the experience of Jesus himself, and it gave him 
a new point of view, enabling him to distinguish between the 
important and the unimportant in the traditional cult. It did 
not make him an iconoclast, but it freed him from that 
bondage to the letter in which many of his countrymen lived, 
and made it possible for him to dispense when need was with 
many things essential to them. Because of it he could declare 
that the Son of man is lord of the Sabbath, and could venture 
to correct even the great lawgiver Moses, with the simple and 
confident words, “ But I say unto you.” 
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Jewish as it was, the religion of Jesus, whether we call it 
Christianity or not, was at heart the assertion of personal 
religion as distinguished from merely external, formal, public, 
and national religion. 

This character Christianity bore for many a day. To the 
Holy Spirit supposed to be present in the hearts of believers, 
primitive Christians looked for instruction, for guidance, and 
for inspiration. If commanded by the Jerusalem magistrates 
to cease preaching Jesus as the Messiah, Peter and John could 
reply, as many another has replied, “We must obey God 
rather than men ”—the experience of the individual ready to 
assert itself, if need arose, against the combined force of official 
authority and public opinion, the inspiration of the present 
outweighing the wisdom of the past. 

Their Christian faith did not make the early disciples 
radicals. Even less than Jesus were they disposed to neglect 
or modify traditional practices and ceremonies. But when 
in the experience of Paul, the missionary to the Gentiles, the 
new religious principle came into conflict with the old, there 
was nothing left but to break with the past and to launch 
upon the Roman world a new religion of the Spirit, free from 
all bondage to race, to nation, to cult, and to established law 
and custom. 

Christianity was not the only new faith challenging the 
attention of the Empire. Coming from Egypt, from Syria, 
from Phrygia, from Greece, new forms of old cults, or cults 
never seen before, were attracting multitudes of devotees in 
the provinces and were even penetrating the walls of Rome 
itself. It was an age of religious emotion and aspiration on 
an unprecedented scale. The traditional faiths were no longer 
satisfying the awakening religious needs of the worshippers of 
the old gods. They might still engage loyally in the estab- 
lished family and national worship, but the time was fast 
passing when Cato’s ideal of religion as an exercise in which 
the head of the house engaged for wife and children and 
servants, thus dispensing them from all religious observances, 
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could satisfy the mass of men. With the breaking down of 
national barriers and the disappearance of racial customs ang 
prejudices within the one great empire, individualism Was 
fast taking the place of nationalism. Religion was ceasing to 
be a merely State affair, and was more and more called upon 
to meet personal needs hitherto little felt. 

Into this situation Christianity was abruptly thrown, and 
it found it altogether congenial. Beginning as an expression 
of the individual religious life rather than a public cult, con. 
demned and cast out by the nation within whose bounds jt 
took its rise, it was free to minister to the most diverse needs, 
and to adjust itself to all sorts of conditions. Within the 
bounds of the Christian Church manifold doctrines and cults 
early developed according as this or that need was dominant, 
A vast expression of religious individualism as_ primitive 
Christianity was, no wonder its faiths and forms were legion, 
and its sects almost as numerous. 

But the tendency of all institutions is to grow stereotyped. 
Whether against internal nonconformists or external foes, 
every community instinctively organises and arms itself to 
prevent its own disintegration and destruction. The Christian 
Church was no exception to this rule. In the very fact that 
the Church was formed the stereotyping process was begun. 
Man of the Spirit as he was, and devoted to the principle of 
liberty, the Apostle Paul was obliged to instruct the exuberant 
Corinthians that everything should be done in an orderly 
fashion and individual inspiration yield to general edification. 
And Clement of Rome, writing to the same Church but a 
generation later, felt compelled to insist upon authority and rule 
and law, declaring that “the Master commanded the offerings 
and ministrations to be performed with care, and not to be done 
rashly and out of order, but at fixed times and seasons. And 
where and when he would have them performed he himself 
ordained by his supreme will. They therefore that make their 
offerings at the appointed seasons are acceptable and blessed. 
Unto the high priest his proper services have been assigned, 
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and to the priests their proper offices appointed, and upon the 

Levites their proper ministrations are laid. The layman is 
bound by the layman’s ordinances. They, therefore, who do 
anything contrary to the seemly arrangement dictated by the 
Master receive death as the penalty.” 

Nothing could well be more stereotyped than this. Thus 
Christianity became, in its turn, what Judaism and many 
another religion had been before it, a public and formal cult 
with fixed orders of worship, rules of conduct, and even 
formule of belief. Nor did it stop there. The national 
character which it lacked in the beginning, and the lack of 
which had enabled it to meet the individual needs of persons 
of every race, it finally acquired through its establishment in 
the fourth century as the State religion of the empire. One 
of many rival claimants to the honour, its victory was fairly 
won. No other contemporary faith possessed so many elements 
of power and made so varied an appeal to men. Nor was it 
an empty victory. The Christian Church became in course of 
time so thoroughly a Roman institution that when the hege- 
mony of western Europe passed from the Romans to the 
Goths and then to the Franks, it inherited the traditions of 
the empire, and enjoyed throughout the Middle Ages the 
prestige belonging thereto. 

The dominance which the Catholic Church finally attained 
over the peoples and nations of western Europe was due not 
so much to its Christianity as to its Romanism. Already in 
the episcopate of early generations imperial principles were 
beginning to find play, and in the growing papacy of the 
fourth and following centuries, and still more patently in the 
papal supremacy of the Middle Ages, they were completely in 
control. Not the ideals of Jesus, but of Rome, were realised 
in this development. Roman absolutism, Roman genius for 
government, Roman law were exhibited in it and commanded 
assent by their very masterfulness. The individual religious life, 
whether Christian or something else, would never have produced 


such an institution as the Catholic Church. In it the life of 
Vou. XIL—No. 4. 47 
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the semnnseeittas: exhibited the legal and authoritative side of 
communal existence in ways congenial because familiar, 

In becoming a public cult, and particularly in fulfilling the 
external and formal function of a State religion, Christianity 
departed far from its original purpose, and it was no accident 
that its organisation was borrowed from the Roman empire 
and its rites and ceremonies from existing cults. Instead of 
developing its own native character, in becoming public and 
national, Christianity simply entered into the heritage of other 
and alien faiths. New meaning might be given to the foreign 
forms, and Christian experience thus express itself through 
them; but the old moulds, as is almost invariably the case, 
proved more enduring than the new interpretations, and the 
religious life of the Christian Church in the later days of the 
Roman empire and throughout the greater part of the Middle 
Ages was largely pagan in its essence rather than Christian. 

And yet it was not wholly so. Over and over again we 
catch glimpses of lives dominated by the principles of Jesus and 
moulded by his experience. Fortunately, for all the paganism 


of the cult, the Gospels kept the figure of the Master before | 


the eyes of Christians, and ever and anon he came into his own. 
His example was all too commonly obscured and his teach- 
ing distorted by being read in the light of a sacramental 
system of Jewish and pagan antecedents; but now and again 
the influence of his human personality made itself felt through 
the confining shell of doctrine and ritual, and Christianity 
enjoyed a revival in the life of an individual or a community. 
All the great religious revivals of the Middle Ages were due 
wholly, or in large part, to the influence of his figure. Always 
the re-discovery of Jesus meant a re-birth of Christianity. 
Such re-discoveries were never the affair of the Church, but 
of the individual, and in every case the reformations which 
followed were protests more or less conscious and explicit of 
the personal religious life against the outwardness and artifici- 
ality of mere public and official worship. Sometimes they 
involved a break with the existing system, those who had 
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caught the vision of the simplicity of Jesus finding the old 
ecclesiasticism too burdensome and cramping to be endured. 
Oftener the new and the old went on peacefully side by side 
until the old institutionalism once more obscured the new 
insights and silenced the fresh messages from the heart of 
personal Christian experience. 

In many cases the Church, with a natural instinct of self- 
preservation, distrustful of all disintegrating tendencies, sum- 
marily crushed its seers and prophets, and one after another 
devout soul seeking his own way of living his own religious 
life and meeting his own religious needs suffered martyrdom 
for his faith. And not only isolated individuals but whole 
groups and communities succumbed to the weight of common 
sentiment and belief. ‘The Marcionites, the Paulicians, the 
Albigenses, the Waldenses, the Lollards, the Hussites—effort 
after effort to express new religious impulses or old impulses 
in new ways—were suppressed, until Church History seems 
sometimes little else than a graveyard of blasted hopes and 
lost causes. 

But the Church has not always been so blind. The 
standing witness to its wisdom and tolerance is monasticism, 
with its long and varied history, a history, like that of the 
Church itself, of mingled glory and shame. Beginning in the 
third or fourth century, when the Christian Church was fast 
becoming imperialised and preparing to sell its freedom for 
the price of State support, monasticism represented not simply 
the ascetic impulse so common in all ages, but also the indivi- 
dualistic, the need of finding an independent expression for 
the personal religious life. It might break altogether with 
the Church and become a substitute for it, or it might co-exist 
with it, recognising the place in the life of the nation of the 
established religion with its laws and ceremonies and sacra- 
ments, as Jesus recognised the place of the historic Jewish cult. 
But in either case it was a new opportunity for religious 
individualism, and supplied a much-needed outlet for it. It 
offered a haven for all varieties of experience. It by no means 
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followed because a Christian sought the seclusion of a conyent 
that he felt the need of renouncing the pleasures of the worl 
and crucifying his fleshly desires and passions. The cloiste 
became at an early day the natural resort of many a one to 
whom the ascetic impulse was quite foreign. The uncon. 
ventional, the radical, the nonconformist spirits—those who 
wished to be themselves and live their own natural lives, those 
who felt the need of untrammelled utterance for religious 
devotion and aspiration—devout seekers after God and 
earnest inquirers after truth,—all these turned instinctively to 
monasticism and found in it freedom and expansion. 

Nearly all the important reformations in the history of 
the Church began in monasticism. Benedict, Hildebrand, 
St Bernard, St Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, one after 
another of the great innovators to whom Christianity owes 
much of its progress, matured in cloistral retirement the 
principles which were later to stir the Christian world and 
modify the course of history. However rigorous monastic 
discipline might be and however irksome its inflexible routine, 
as a rule it left men much alone, and gave them opportunity if 
they cared to use it for independent religious exercises and 
meditations. Encouraged thus to develop their own ideas 
and follow the guidance of their own experience, it is not 
surprising that the geniuses among them should be led on to 
fresh insights and to unfamiliar enterprises. 

Fortunately for the Christian Church it had the good 
sense to recognise the legitimacy of the new movement and 
to place upon it the stamp of its approval, thus preventing it 
from becoming a dangerous rival or a fatal enemy. There 
was doubt for a time what its attitude would be. But the 
new way of life appealed so strongly to the best Christians 
of the day, and exhibited so accurately the other-worldly 
character which had always attached to Christianity, that it 
came ere long to be recognised not only as legitimate but even 
as the most truly religious life. 

With all its unfortunate distortion of human values, the 
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worth of monasticism to the Catholic Church has been simply 
incalculable. Quite apart from the services it rendered in the 
Middle Ages to civilisation, education, and Christian missions, it 
has offered from the beginning an opportunity for the personal 
religious life to find its own individual expression without 
breaking with the Church or organising new sects. Deprived 
of monasticism, the Catholic Church must have split to pieces 
long ago. The outlet offered by the monastery for the indi- 
vidual religious life was one of the secrets of the century-long 
existence of a single Catholic Church in western Europe. 

To be sure, monasticism itself became soon enough 
formal and stereotyped, a great institution rather than a 
mere manifestation of individual impulse and _ experience. 
But, fortunately both for it and for the Catholic Church, 
no one organisation ever got control of the whole move- 
ment. Over and over again new orders arose, or new 
chapters of existing orders were formed, meeting better than 
the old the needs and aspirations of this or that monk or 
group of monks. Benedictines and Cistercians and Domini- 
cans and Franciscans and Augustinians and Capuchins and 
Jesuits—all of these have served Catholicism as so many 
different forms of the religious life, enabling it to retain 
within the one fold the most earnest and devout spirits, 
many of them just the ones to find congenial expression for 
their own religious experience necessary, and so just the 
ones most apt to chafe under the rigidity of a single ecclesi- 
astical institution. 

It was a sorry day for Catholicism when Martin Luther 
broke with monasticism. Had he been moved only by 
impatience with the low tone of religion and morals in his 
day, or had he chiefly felt the cramping influence of existing 
forms of worship and discipline, he might have done what 
many an equally devoted Christian had done before him: he 
might have formed a new monastic order, and the Lutheran 
friars might have gone forth to reform the world with the 
same zeal and efficiency as the Franciscans before them. But 
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oe 


when he condemned monasticism itself, and pronounced 
monastic vow unchristian, he drove multitudes of earnest s es 
out of the Catholic fold. The old resort became inacessilll 
them, as to him, and Catholic unity was made perman es 
impossible. So long as monasticism with its mu!” iform a 
remained an outlet for religious individualism, unity “al 4 
But when monasticism itself was declared illegitimate, th ve 
Church became intolerable to many a devout soul. hae 
The existing lack of unity within Protestantism is not d 
to a difference of human nature between Protestants ‘ 
Catholics. The latter are not racially more docile and he 
missive than the former. But the zealous and passionate far 
possessed by their own fresh vision of divine things and dit 
to walk in new ways, who in Protestantism have started a 
after another of the historic denominations, in Catholicin 
have been the founders of the great religious orders. Both 
Protestant denominations and monastic orders have onli 
similar purpose. We may well rejoice in the great progress 
religious unity has made in recent decades, and may well ho 
it will prevail even more widely in days to come—unit a 
Protestants with Protestants, of Protestants with Catholia 
of Christians with Jews. It means a growing charity ' 
growing sanity, and a growing ability to distinguish ets 
the important and the unimportant, the essential and the 
unessential, upon which our age may justly congratulate 
itself. But it may also fairly be hoped that the great creative 
days which gave the world its Christianity, which gave 
Catholicism its Benedictines and Franciscans, which gave 
Europe and America their Protestantism, their Puritanism 
and their Evangelicalism, are not for ever gone—that es 
visions are yet awaiting religious men, and new and hitherto 
untrodden paths are yet to be opened by the geniuses among 
them. Christianity, old as it seems, is still but young, and 
neither our fathers nor we have seen or known all that i yet 
to be. 
From the beginning, one of the extraordinary things about 
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Christianity has been its great variety. ‘To the Apostle Paul, 
to Ignatius of Antioch, and to thousands of believers since, a 
religion of redemption, releasing men from the trammels of 
the world and sin and death, and giving them the power of 
an endless life. To Justin Martyr, to Pelagius, to Socinus, 
a revelation of God’s will which we have abundant ability to 
obey if we but choose, and obeying which we reap the fitting 
reward. To Clement of Alexandria, to Scotus Erigena, to 
Frederick William Hegel, to speculative thinkers of every age, 
a philosophy of the universe, explaining the whence and the 
whither, the beginning and the end of all things. To the 
schoolmen, both Catholic and Protestant, the acceptance of a 
series of propositions, supposed to contain final and absolute 
truth touching God and man and the universe. ‘To St Bernard 
and Fénelon and William Law, to the mystics of all genera- 
tions, the transcendence of human limitations in oneness with 
the divine. To St Francis of Assisi and Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and many a lovely spirit of our own and other days, the 
imitation of Christ in his life of poverty, humility, and love. 
To Cyprian and Augustine and countless Catholics, the one 
holy, apostolic Church, an ark of salvation, alone providing 
escape from eternal punishment. ‘To Hildebrand and Innocent, 
as to modern ultramontanists in general, the papal hierarchy, 
ruler of the nations of the earth. 'To Benedict of Nursia, to 
Boniface the Saxon apostle, to not a few missionaries of these 
latter days, a great civilising agency, raising whole peoples 
from ignorance and savagery to culture and humaneness. To 
the rationalist of the eighteenth century, the religion of nature 
always one and unchanging, the worship of God and the pursuit 
of virtue. To a growing multitude of Christians of our own 
day, humanitarianism, the service of one’s fellows in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

These were not simply different phases of the same faith ; 
these were often altogether different faiths. They were not 
the mere development of an original principle, the life and 
work and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth: they were many of 
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them fresh creations. Their secret lay in the fact that Christi- 
anity has always been the vital faith of individuals, and not 
merely a public or national cult. Out of varied human experi- 
ences, determined by character, by temperament, by education, 
by example, the new ways of looking at things arose. Often 
forces entirely alien to Christianity had their part in pro. 
ducing them, and few of them would have been recognised 
by Jesus himself as an interpretation of his own faith or of 
his own ideals. 

Even the Apostle Paul, who understood him best and did 
most for the spread of his influence, drew his Gospel largely 
from an experience and a philosophy wholly unlike his. The 
feverish effort to keep the law, the terrible struggle with sin, 
the despair born of failure, the conclusion, confirmed by the 
dualistic metaphysic of the day, that human nature is 
necessarily evil, the discovery of a redemptive significance in 
the birth and death and resurrection of Christ—this was no 
mere unfolding of the teaching of Jesus, no mere interpretation 
of his Gospel. Paul himself was in it, and Paul was an original 
centre of creative force as Jesus had been before him. 

And who shall say that in the moralism of Justin Martyr, 
in the philosophising of Clement of Alexandria, in the 
Catholicism of Cyprian, in the scholasticism of Thomas 
Aquinas, in the mysticism of St Bernard, we have merely a 
reproduction of the Gospel of Jesus fitted to the needs and 
experiences of a particular age or community or individual ? 

Who can say, indeed, that even in the social gospel of the 
present day, in which many Christians see the nearest approxi- 
mation history has to show to the spirit of Jesus Christ, there 
is only the unfolding of the germ planted by him, only the 
interpretation in modern terms of his original message? As 
a matter of fact this, too, is the result of many and diverse 
influences, and, for all its kinship with Jesus’ Gospel, it is 
characteristically different in not a few essential features. 
He expected the speedy end of the world, and was interested 
to relieve present misery rather than to rearrange the social 
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fabric. He sought to promote the spirit of brotherliness and 
to sweeten the existing relationships of life rather than to 
reconstruct them. He had no idea of a political democracy. 
He would render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. A 
benevolent paternalism was nearer his ideal, in which the good 
householder might give of his free grace to those working but 
a single hour the wage of those who had borne the burden 
and heat of an entire day’s toil. 

Does this mean that our modern social effort is un-Christian 
or anti-Christian? Not at all. It was once thought necessary 
to find a justification for everything Christians thought or did 
in the teaching of the apostles or of Jesus himself. By the 
past the present was to be judged. In their lack of historic 
imagination—the most recently developed of all the forms of 
imagination—our fathers commonly thought of the past as an 
unchanging whole. ‘The effect of distance was to obscure its 
immense variety until it appeared little more than a flat and 
unbroken surface. Events were there to talk about—the rise 
and fall of nations, wars and treaties, the doings of great men 
—but of real spiritual development there was little conception. 
And so they could speak of the prophets as if their religion 
was one, and of the apostles as if their faiths were identical. 
Now we know there has been no stable past, as there is no 
stable present, whether in religion or in life. 

And even if there were, to test the living and growing 
present by it were the height of folly. The true test of the 
present is the future. Not whether we agree with the fathers, 
but whether we so live that the world we hand on to our 
children, the new world whose creators in large measure we 
are, is the better for our living. All questions of orthodoxy 
are out of place in a living and growing organism. Not to be 
true to its own past, which means orthodoxy, but to be true to 
its opportunities—this is Christianity’s business as it is the 
business of every religion and of every institution now and 
always. 

Christianity has not come ready made from the hand either 
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of God or man. It has had a long development. Anq 
development never means the mere unfolding of an original 
germ, a process in which the end is already given in the 
beginning. It involves the play of new forces, the addition 
of something original and unforeseeable. Creation always has 
a part in it as well as conservation. Much is truly Christian 
which in its origin had nothing to do with Christ, as much js 
truly Jewish which in its origin had nothing to do with Moses, 
All the varied phases of Christianity are as truly an integral 
part of it as the successive experiences through which we pass 
are a part of our life-history. No one has a right to set upa 
definition of Christianity, whether it be old or new, and con- 
demn as unchristian everything which fails to correspond 
therewith. Christianity lives and grows and therefore changes, 
It is many things, not merely one—many things in the past, 
many in the present, still more, doubtless, in the future. It 
cannot be embraced within the compass of a single formula, 
It has no unchangeable essence, no static form, by which we 
may test its every varying aspect. 

Is Christianity, then, to be pronounced a mere congeries of 
disconnected particles? Being the religion of many men of 
many minds, a personal affair rather than merely a public and 
formal cult, is it therefore to be viewed as only a chaos of 
diversities and contradictions? As a matter of fact, with all 
the variety there is a real and continuing unity suggested by 
its very name. The figure of Jesus Christ, made by the 
Apostle Paul the foundation of the new faith, has retained 
ever since, if not always a dominant, at any rate a prominent 
place in it. The attitude of Christian men towards Christ and 
their views of him have been and are still very different. 
They may worship him as divine, or regard him simply as one 
of the world’s many prophets ; they may slavishly imitate him, 
or correct his judgments and depart from him at various 
points. But in calling themselves Christians they always 
explicitly or tacitly recognise him as in some sense their 
master or their leader. 
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The unity thus given to Christianity is a vital rather than 
aformal unity. It is not inclusive but pervasive, the pressure 
of a continuing or continually recurring impulse. It cannot 
be defined ; it is spiritual, not material, and spirit is too elusive 
to be defined. Nor can it be adequately described; it is at 
once too familiar to need description and too mysterious to 
admit of it. When we seek in it for a principle by which to 
test men and movements and determine whether they be 
Christian or no, it slips through our fingers and is gone. It 
belongs to the sphere of life rather than of logic, and it comes 
to highest expression not in formule but in enthusiasms. ‘The 
moment we try to say just what Jesus was, the moment we 
try to state his principles and purposes, to give an account of 
his life, to explain him and assign him his place in history, we 
meet with all sorts of difficulties, and may be assured we shall 
at best find only a part of the Christian world in agreement 
with us. When we attempt to say what the Christian atti- 
tude toward Christ or the Christian doctrine of Christ is or 
should be, our difficulties only multiply. In fact, as a principle 
of theological definition the figure of Jesus Christ is and always 
has been wholly impracticable. But when by any means and 
through any agencies he has gained the attention of men, 
Christianity has won its greatest victories. ‘That under the 
influence of ideas prevailing in the community and age in 
which they live Christians frequently distort his figure and 
misrepresent his character and purposes, does not destroy his 
power. Sometimes, indeed, it increases it for that particular 
community and age. In any case, he brings to those who 
believe in him the inspiration of an ideal, and invites them to 
that they count the best, whatever it may be. 

Even Christ himself is not static and unchanging. Into 
any picture of him that may be traced Christians put some- 
what of themselves. By no effort of critical scholarship or 
of historic imagination can they see him simply as he was. 
Interpret him they must, whether they will or no, in the light 
of the heritage into which they have entered. And is it 
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unfair to suppose that the experiences of these many hundred 
years have enriched their appreciations and put meanings into 
their portraiture of him which his original disciples did not 
dream of? If Christianity owes much to Christ, he owes 
much to Christianity. And just because of this, because like 
the world itself Christianity is living not dead, growing not 
stationary, the motto “ Back to Christ,” which has formed the 
war-cry of many of the older reformations, is out of place, 
History itself justifies us in saying that no backward-facing 
movement or institution can permanently serve this constantly 
changing world of to-day and to-morrow. The watchword of 
the modern Christian, if he believes in the permanent leader. 
ship of Christ, should be, not “ Back to Christ,” but “ Forward 
with Christ.” 

Faith is in the venture. And this is where the difficulty 
lies, whether in religion or in politics or in economics or in 
any other department of life. Men know measurably what 
the past was. They feel secure in it, and in their timidity 
would like to go on reproducing it to the end of time, repeating 
the old formulas, believing the old truths, doing the old things, 
walking in the old paths. The future is an untracked country, 
and their hearts often fail them. The great business of 
Christianity, the great business of any religion worthy of the 
name, is to give men faith—not faith in the past, but faith 
in the future,—to strengthen their confidence, to steady their 
purposes, to increase their courage, as they look and labour 
for better things to come. 


A. C. M‘GIFFERT. 


Union Tueo.ocicaL Seminary, 
New York. 
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A NEW LIGHT ON THE RELATIONS 
OF PETER AND PAUL. 


Proressorn PRESERVED SMITH, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Ir is now generally recognised by liberal scholars that con- 
siderable portions of the gospels are unhistoric. Alfred Loisy’s 
brilliant demonstration’ that the Fourth Gospel is a purely 
speculative work, without independent historic tradition, 
resting on the Synoptics and yet freely altering and contra- 
dicting them, has cast a strong reflex light on the first three 
gospels. If it were possible thus to write and get accepted as 
historical what may be described (without offence, I hope) as a 
fictitious life of Jesus, what guarantee have we that the earlier 
Evangelists were not equally free in their method? That they 
really did treat their subject with great freedom is demonstrable. 
Since Strauss it has been the fashion to disregard the miracles. 
Very many scholars also reject the stories of the infancy. 
Harnack describes Luke’s “third source” (containing all not 
found in Q and Mark) as one “whose authenticity is almost 
entirely dubious, and one which must indeed be described as 
for the most part legendary.”*® Loisy rejects much more. 
According to him, Luke was “ not a scrupulous historian,” and 
the best that one can say of him is that he saved ‘“ some 
elements of the primitive tradition.”* Many of the miracles, 
says the same authority, had their point of departure in 


1 Le Quatriéme Evangile, 1903. 2 Luke the Physician, 1907, p. 152. 
3 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, i. 167. 
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symbolism, the preoccupation with which is sensible in certain 
parts even of Mark.* Nay more, it is quite probable that 
Mark invented an anecdote in the interest of a theory,’ 
Solomon Reinach argues strongly against accepting the passion 
as a fact,? and W. B. Smith has proposed an “ immensely 
clever”‘ hypothesis to account for the whole gospel story 
without assuming the historicity of the central figure. It is 
distinctly not my purpose to canvass these arguments, | 
merely quote them to show that a theory to explain two 
anecdotes in Mark on the grounds of that writer’s known 
sources and tendency rather than on that of their literal 
historicity, will not be without good company. The thesis of 
the present essay need involve nothing beyond the immediate 
facts dealt with; it may stand or fall without supporting or 
discrediting the work of other scholars. 

The anecdotes I mean are the two about Peter; the first 
telling of the rebuke he received from Jesus, the second 
relating his denial of the Lord. Surely it is a strange rile 
assigned to the Prince of the Apostles, of whom almost 
nothing else is told save these two highly regrettable facts. 
Loisy puts it very mildly when he says that “ Mark almost 
seems to have taken part against the Galilean disciples, so 
anxious is he to show their lack of intelligence and courage.” 
In the first passage (ix. 31-84), Jesus not only predicts his 
death at the hands of the chief priests and scribes, but also 
alludes to the cross—a plain anachronism.° Moreover, is it 
conceivable that any man, and particularly Jesus, should have 
turned on a follower whose only fault was deprecation of his 
master’s anticipation of a cruel death with the really terrible 


1 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, i, 166. 2 [bid., 117. 

° Cultes, Mythes et Religions, ii. p. vi.; iii, pp. 16 ff.; iv. pp. 174-206. 

* Ecce Deus, London and Chicago, 1912. This characterisation of his book 
is from the review of the earlier German edition by an unsympathetic writer in 
the New York Nation, 1911. 


5 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, i. 116. 
° «Il ne semble pas qu’aucune d’elles [les diverses prophéties de la passion] 
se fonde sur une parole du Christ traditionellement gardée,” ibid., 92. 
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rebuke: “Get thee behind me, Satan”? ‘That these words 
were early felt to be incongruous is shown by the fact that 
Luke omitted them altogether, while Matthew (xvi. 21-28) 
placed immediately before them the flattering comparison of 
Peter to the Rock. 

The second story is hardly less extraordinary (Mark xiv. 66- 
72). Here, again, Jesus prophesies his death (30). There is 
a minor, though significant contradiction in the statement (50) 
that “all forsook him and fled” and the assertion that Peter 
followed. If, as on other grounds seems probable, the first 
statement belonged to an earlier tradition, it is unlikely that 
the second one did. Furthermore, is not the whole story 
intrinsically improbable? Is it likely that one who was brave 
enough to follow would be cowardly enough to deny? Is it 
not strange that the very chief of the twelve should, at the 
most tragic moment in his master’s career, deny him? Now 
let it be noted that these two passages instead of supporting 
each other, only make the difficulty of accepting them at their 
face value all the greater. Neander endeavoured to explain 
the death of Ananias as the natural effect of a bad fright on 
a superstitious man. Such a solution of the problem is not 
made more easy, but immensely more difficult, by the con- 
sideration that the same highly extraordinary event happened 
twice within a few hours, to Ananias and to Sapphira. If 
in an early life of Luther there are anecdotes both intrinsically 
improbable and reflecting in the same way upon the Reformer, 
they do not support each other but merely indicate the writer's 
bias. The case of Mark is exactly parallel; the two stories 
about Peter, as will be shown in this article, reflect exactly 
the same point of view on the part of the writer, a bias which, 
moreover, he can be otherwise shown to have possessed. I 
repeat that a hypothesis which will account for the passages 
from the known facts of the Second Gospel’s sources and 
theology, will have greater claim to acceptance than that of 
their literal historicity. 

Where, then, did Mark get the stories? The idea, origin- 
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ating in a conjecture of Papias, that he received them, along 
with the rest of his gospel, from Peter himself, has been pretty 
well discredited. According to Loisy, the notice of Papias, 
taken in its natural sense, is false. Mark could not possibly 
have been a disciple of Peter;* the most that can be said js 
that it is possible, or even probable, that one of his sources 
represents Petrine tradition.* Professor B. W. Bacon more 
emphatically says: “Sight by hypnotic suggestion has few 
more curious illustrations than the discovery by writers under 
the spell of the Papias tradition of traces in Mark of special 
regard for Peter. . . . We cannot imagine the most virulent 
Paulinist wishing Peter’s part here to be more subordinated 
than it is.”* In this sentence Professor Bacon also reveals the 
bias that gave rise to the stories; it was that of the “ virulent 
Paulinist.” The strong Pauline tone of the Second Gospel, 
as well in many minor points as in the whole conception of 
Christ, is generally accepted and easily accounted for. Mark 
wrote at Rome,° perhaps during Paul’s sojourn there, certainly 
under his influence. The temporary difference of the two, 
perhaps exaggerated by Luke,’ had long been reconciled.’ 
Mark was indeed the most Pauline of all the Gospels, more so 
than Luke, according to Loisy,* who thinks Mark quite capable 


1 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, i. 25 f. 2 [bid., 116. 

8 Ibid., 114. With strange inconsistency, Loisy picks out the story of 
Peter’s denial of Christ as one of the few possible elements in Mark which 
may be due to Petrine tradition. The whole present paper is an argument 
against this position, but it may be added here, that when Papias is rejected, 
and very slight elements of the Second Gospel are referred to Peter, it is 
really too much to suppose that that Apostle put into circulation only one 
anecdote about himself, and that the worst possible. Loisy rejects the 
historicity of Peter’s rebuke by Jesus altogether. Jbid., ii. 19 f. 

4 The Beginning of the Gospel Story, 1909, p. xxv. 

5 The ancient testimonies to this effect, and the date of Mark, discussed 
by Harnack, The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels, 1911, pp. 126 ff. 

6 Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 159, says: “ Mark was the only apostolic 
man of whom Luke told anything discreditable,” and also that Luke had a 
poor opinion of him and his work. 

7 Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 11, 

8 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, ii. 19. On Mark’s Paulinism, cf. Bacon, op. cil., 
p. xxvii; Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, p. 248. 
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of inventing anecdotes in the interest of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. In view of these generally recognised facts, is it 
not safe to assume an a priori probability that the source of 
any given incident recounted in the Second Gospel is to be 
found in Pauline tradition, and that this probability is greatly 
strengthened if the given text reflects a known tendency of 
Paul ? 

Now the tension existing between the two chief Apostles is 
also generally recognised, though since the time of Luke most 
historians have done their best to minimise it. Ferdinand 
Christian Baur,’ one of the few exceptions to this rule, seems 
not to have exaggerated the importance of this controversy, 
in which he finds the key to the whole of the earliest Church 
history. It is therefore a safe induction that the stories in 
Mark reflect at least the general mood of Paul. But notwith- 
standing the Apostle’s occasional violence and unscrupulous- 
ness,’ we cannot accuse him of deliberately inventing stories 
to blacken the character of his rival. What, then, was the 
historical reminiscence back of these data handed on by him 
toMark? Paul apparently had little special information about 
the life of Jesus, but he did, on several occasions, meet Peter, 
and it was surely at one of these times that he heard words 
which he construed as a denial of the Lord, or a deprecation 
of the passion, and which were later worked into the earliest 
gospel in the form now standing. 

To ascertain exactly what this historical basis was, it is 
necessary to arrive at a clear conception of the whole cause 
and nature of the quarrel between the two chief Apostles. 
The most prominent element of it was certainly the question 

1 Loisy, i. 117. 

* Paul, English translation, 1876, vol. i., Introduction and Part I., passim. 
A modern critic says of Baur, “Die grosse Tat des Tiibingers besteht darin, 
dass er die Texte reden liess, wie sie lauteten.” A. Schweitzer, Geschichte der 
paulinischen Forschung, 1911, p. 10. Cf. also the high estimate on p. 194, where 


it is said that the problems in Paul’s life and theology will be solved by the 
disciple of Baur. 

8 If reference is needed for this: W. Wrede, Paul, English translation, 
1908, pp. 32 ff. 
Vor. XI.—No. 4. 48 
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of observing the Jewish law. Naturally, the abrogation of a 
divine code would cause difficulty, and at the time of the 
composition of the four principal letters their writer was 
evidently spending most of his time and thought in carrying 
through his programme of freedom. But without underesti- 
mating the extreme importance of this problem for the Early 
Church, it was surely not the only point at issue. This is 
indicated with perfect clearness in such passages as the follow- 
ing: “If he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we 
have not preached, or if ye receive another spirit, which ye 
have not received, or another gospel, which ye have not 
accepted, ye bear it admirably!”* ‘But though we, or an 
angel from heaven, should preach unto you any gospel other 
than that which we preached unto you, let him be anathema, 
As we have said before, so say I now again, If any preacheth 
unto you any gospel other than that which ye received, let 
him be anathema.”* “Every one of you saith: I am of Paul; 
and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.” * 

Now all these indications of differences among the primitive 
Christians certainly do not point exclusively to the controversy 
over the law. That alone would never constitute “another 
gospel”; still less under those circumstances would the Jesus 
of the Jerusalem Church be called “another Jesus.” These 
words prove that there was an important divergence, or 
important divergences, among these earliest theologians over 
the person of Jesus, and such a conclusion is strongly borne 
out by turning to Acts xviii. 24,‘ where we learn what the 
gospel of Apollos actually was. Here we read that this 

1 2 Cor. xi, 4, kadas dvéyeoOe, translated in the R.V., “Ye do well to bear 
it.” But the «adds is ironical, as often, according to Liddell and Scott. 

2 Gal. i, 7 f. 8 1 Cor. i. 12. 

4 Cf. W. B. Smith, Der vorchristliche Jesus, ch. i. Professor B. W. Bacon 
is only able to answer that Luke’s meaning is as interpreted by Smith, but that 
Luke was mistaken, Hissert Journat, ix. 748. Professor S. J. Case (The 
Historicity of Jesus, 1912, p. 115) says that this passage shows that Apollos was 
“ Paulinised—not Christianised—by Priscilla and Aquila.” Certainly, but 


Paulinisation meant an even greater change, for, as Wrede puts it, Paul and 
his theology completely pushed Jesus and his life into the background. 
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mighty man in the Scriptures “taught carefully the things 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John” until 
he was taken in hand and given Paul's doctrine by that 
Apostle’s converts, Priscilla and Aquila. Other indications of 
wide differences in the Christologies of the early Christians 
are not wanting both in the New Testament and other early 
literature: The Johannines often glance at Docetism,’ as 
well as other heresies about the person of Jesus.’ 

One of the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (xvii. 18) relates 
a lively altercation between Peter and Simon Magus over the 
point, who would know Jesus better, he who had seen him in 
the flesh or he who had received a revelation of him in vision. 
Baur‘ quite rightly recognised in this an allusion to the 
antagonism between Paul and Peter, but he did not see that 
the kernel of this controversy is the person of Christ. A 
careful comparison of the Christology of Paul with that of 
the Jewish Christians will show exactly what the point at 
issue was, and how startlingly different were the views of the 
two parties about the founder of their religion. 

Now for Paul, as will presently be shown, practically the 
whole content of Christ’s redemptive work was his passion 
and resurrection. But while he “knew nothing save Christ 
and him crucified,” * the Church of Jerusalem apparently knew 
much else of Christ, but nothing of this. No critic will look 
for a first-hand and authentic report of their views in this 
matter to the late and thoroughly Pauline writings of Luke. 
The Acts is so apologetic that it does not hesitate to distort 
facts ° in the interest of piety, seeking to produce a picture of 
perfect harmony in the early community, and that wholly as 
a partisan of Paul, with whose views the author was thoroughly 


1 Fg. the Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians, vi. 1, xi.; To the 
Smyrneans, v. 2; Polycarp to the Philippians, vii. 1. 

2 John xx. 24 ff., with S. Reinach’s comment, Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 
1906, ii. p. vii.; 1 John iv. 2f.; 2 John 7. Perhaps, as W. B. Smith suggests, 
these later heresies were quondam orthodoxies. 

3 1 John i, 22, v. 1. * Op. cit., i, 85 ff. 5 1 Cor, ii, 2. 
5 Compare Acts xv. with Galatians ii. 
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indoctrinated. Nor can the late, spurious, and Paulinised 
Epistles of Peter be adduced as good evidence for the opinions 
of that Apostle. Even Matthew, strongly Jewish as he is in 
sympathy, is too late and too dependent on Mark to allow 
the expression of ideas directly counter to what was for this 
source the most important factor in the redemption. But 
there are two documents giving authentic information as to 
the opinions of the primitive community on this point. 
Whether very early, as Zahn believes, or quite late, as 
commonly thought (and it certainly seems to be later than 
Romans), the Epistle of James represents a real Jewish- 
Christian point of view. Now James apparently knows 
nothing of the passion of Jesus; he never mentions it even 
where reference to it would seem unavoidable. He exhorts 
the brethren (v. 10) “to take for an example of suffering and 
of patience, the prophets who spake in the name of the Lord,” 
particularly Job. Now it is incredible that, had he really 
known anything of Christ’s sufferings, he should not have 
spoken of them in this connection. His silence is, however, 
in perfect agreement with the testimony of another document 
of vastly greater importance, namely, Q, perhaps the one source 
for the origin of Christianity known to us, uninfluenced by 
Paul. Though written a generation after the supposed date 
of the crucifixion,’ this earliest account of Jesus knows 
absolutely nothing of his passion. This may well strike 
Harnack as an “ extraordinary circumstance,” though it is one 
‘“‘from which we cannot escape.” Indeed, quite naturally, he 
foresees the use that will be made of this circumstance as an 
argument against the historicity of the passion, though he 
ridicules the reasons which he himself furnishes for drawing 
this conclusion. But we must let the facts speak for them- 


1 Nothing better has been said on this subject than by Baur, Joc. cit., p. 6. 
2 A. Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, English translation, 1908, p. 248. 
Harnack dates “not too long before Mark.” The reference to Zacharias 
(Matt. xxii. 25; Luke xi. 51) compared with Josephus, Bell. Jud. lib. iv. cap. 
5, tit. 4, would seem to date Q about 67. I have seen various attempts to 
explain this fact away, including a very recent one, but none are satisfactory. 
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selves. Amicus Plato, magis amica veritas. We need not 
notice the Berliner’s argument, for it has been far more 
strongly presented by S. Reinach,' save as drawn from the 
silence of Q, which was unknown to the French savant. As 
Harnack points out, instead of the crucifixion, a mysterious 
disappearance of Christ (perhaps in some scene like the Trans- 
figuration, though this has survived only in the form originally 
given by Mark) is pointed to in the words, “ Ye shall not see 
me henceforth until ye shall say: Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.”*? He might have added that this 
mysterious vanishing was in agreement with the mysterious 
appearance of Christ at his baptism, heralded by the words 
from above: “Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.” 
This, according to Harnack,* was the original form in Q of the 
voice from heaven, later changed in Matthew and some MSS. 
of Luke because it contradicted the story of Jesus’ conception, 
birth, and childhood narrated by these Evangelists. It is, 
however, enough for our present purpose to observe that the 
only records left by the pre-Pauline Christians are totally 
silent on what was by the Tarsan regarded as the most 
important part of Christ’s work. 

In glaring contrast to this testimony we find that Paul 
literally “knew nothing save Christ and him crucified.” ‘ 
What for his predecessors had been a blank was for him 
everything. His very insistence on this point is suspicious, 
as if he knew that he were introducing a novel conception 
which must be urged with the more vigour in proportion as it 
was strange. 

Eight of his ten genuine letters * are full of this doctrine of 


1 Loc. cit., ii, p. 6; iii, pp. 16 ff. ; iv. pp. 174-206. 

* Harnack, op. cit., p. 233 f. 

3 Ibid., 310 ff. This form, attested by the Fathers, is found in some MSS. 
at Luke iii, 22, * 1 Cor, ii, 2. 

> 1 Thess, i. 10, iii, 14; Gal. i, 1; 1 Cor, ii, 7-12, v. 7, xv. 12; 2 Cor. 
v. 15, xiii, 3; Rom, i. 4, viii. 34; Eph. i. 20, v. 2; Phil. ii. 8; Col. i. 14. 
This list is not exhaustive, and does not include the testimony of Acts (e.g. 
xvii. 31), which is better for Paul, whom Luke personally knew, than for Peter. 
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Christ to the practical exclusion of all else—taking as a whole, 
the eucharist, the passion, and the resurrection. Of the two 
letters which say nothing on this point, one, Philemon, is very 
brief, and the other, 2 Thessalonians, is an exception strongly 
proving the rule. Harnack has brilliantly demonstrated! both 
that this letter is genuine, and that it was written, at the same 
time as the first, to the Jewish Christians of Thessalonica, 
whereas the first letter was directed to the whole Church, 
but particularly to the predominant Gentile element. Nov, 
although Paul addressed these Jews as the “ first-fruits”? 
of his work at Thessalonica, it is highly probable that they, 
like the Jewish Christians at Antioch, Corinth, and other 
places, had become indoctrinated with the conception of 
Christ current among the Palestinian Jewish Christians, 
and this letter proves it. In it the writer “to the Jews 
became as a Jew”;* he would not bring up a contentious 
point. 

That Paul really got his conception of Christ from a source 
independent of the primitive community is repeatedly and 
emphatically asserted by himself. ‘The gospel which was 
preached by me is not after man. For neither did I receive 
it from man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me through 
revelation of Jesus Christ.”* Indeed, had Paul’s religion 
been dependent on the “historic Jesus,” his actions would 
have been the strangest possible: “Immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood, neither went 1 up to Jerusalem to 
them that were apostles before me.”*® So persuaded is Paul 
of the superior quality of his special revelation to the informa- 
tion of the other Apostles derived in the ordinary way from 
mere personal intercourse, that he says he would not have 
taken advantage of that method of instruction even had 
he been able to do so: “ Yea, though we had known Christ 


1 Sitzungsberichte d. konig. preus, Akademie d. Wissenschaften, 1910, pp. 560 ft. 


2 dmapxy; this reading preferred by Harnack. 
8 1 Cor. ix. 20. 


4 Gal. i. 12, > Gal. i. 16f. 
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after the flesh, yet now henceforth would we know him so 


no more.” * 


These, and many other expressions of the Apostle, collected 
and explained by Reitzenstein, prove conclusively that Paul 
set up his own mystically evolved conception in direct opposi- 
tion to all human tradition, which was treated by him as of 
inferior, indeed of negligible value. His revelations, so often 
appealed to, extended not only to the controversy over the 
law, but to all departments of his theology. Note, for 
example, the words with which he introduces his account of 
the institution of the eucharist: “ For I received of the Lord 
that which I also delivered unto you.”* Almost the same 
formula is used at the beginning of Paul’s story of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus: “ For I delivered unto you first of 
all that which I received.”* Apparently this, too, was not 
learned of men in the ordinary way, but “received” of the 
Lord, as a mystic doctrine,‘ to be “delivered” to others. 
Loisy rightly estimates the historical value of such testi- 
mony: “ Paul represents as real his description of the last 
supper, but he does not hesitate to say that he gets it from 
Christ himself. After this certain and definite case we may 
conjecture what happened in other less important ones.” ° 
Again, even when Paul alleges as the source of his information 


12 Cor. v. 16, with the excellent comments of R. Reitzenstein, Die 
Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 1910, pp. 48 ff., 195 ff. I translate éyvoxaper, 
“had known,” instead of ‘‘ have known,” according to Reitzenstein’s suggestion 
that this is “blosse Annahme, nicht Tatsache.” 

2 1 Cor. xi. 23, and on this Reitzenstein, p. 51, who says that Paul seems 
to be asserting something different from the tradition of the first community, 

8 1 Cor. xv. 3. It is not in point to object here that Paul says that Jesus 
appeared first to Peter, then to the twelve, then to above five hundred brethren, 
then to James, then to all the Apostles, and last of all to himself. Even if we 
suppose that Paul here repeats something he had heard, and is not stating as 
fact his own induction as to what the course of events must have been, there 
is not the slightest reason to believe that these “‘ appearances ” (supernatural 
or spiritual ones like Paul’s own; cf. R. C. Bowen, The Resurrection in the New 
Testament, 1911) guarantee the identity of the Christology of Paul with that of 
the other Apostles, 

* 1 Cor. ii. 7-12, 5 Loisy, op. cit., i, 195. 
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the tradition of the first witnesses, “it is certain that a part of 
his assertions concerning the person, the earthly career and 
the immortal life of the Christ, do not proceed from faithfully 
transmitted historical indications, but from the a priori specu. 
lations of Paul’s own faith and doctrine.” * 

Indeed, scholars are coming to see ever more clearly that 
the Tarsan’s central doctrine was evolved quite independently 
of historical tradition, or, as Wrede? puts it, that his Chris. 
tology was pre-Christian. Martin Briickner has supplemented 
Wrede’s suggestions by showing what elements in the Pauline 
theology may be traced either to Jewish apocalyptic® or to 
Oriental myths.‘ 

The decisive element in Paul’s consciousness at the time 
when he worked out his momentous dogmas was assuredly 
the primitive and widespread vegetation or initiation myth of 
the dying and rising god, common to both Oriental religions 
and to the Greeks. In adopting this view Professor Gilbert 
Murray has but endorsed the work of many distinguished 
scholars. In his last book® he informs us that among many 
pre-Christian Gnostic sects some were established at Tarsus 
and Antioch before the time of Paul; that their Saviour, like 
the Jewish Messiah, was established in men’s minds long 
before the Saviour of the Christians; that the names of this 
deity varied, and were gradually superseded by “Jesus” or 
“Christ”; that in some sense this Saviour was both perfect 
Man and God, also the Son of Man and the Son of God; that 
the method by which he performed his mystery of redemption 
varied, haunted by the memory of the primitive suffering and 
dying God, and also vividly affected by the ideal righteous man 


1 Loisy, op, cit., i. 8. 

2 W. Wrede, Paul, English translation, Boston, 1908, p. 151. 

8 Die Entstehung der paulinischen Christologie, 1903. 

4 Der sterbende und auferstehende Gottheiland in den orientalischen Religionen 
und thr Verhaltnis zum Christentum, 1908. A review of recent German literature 
on the subject (the English works are completely ignored, the French barely 
mentioned) is given by A. Schweitzer, op. cit., ch. vii. 

5 Four Stages of Greek Religion, New York, 1912, p. 143 f. 
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of Plato,! “who shall be scourged, tortured, bound, his eyes 
burnt out, and at last, after suffering every evil, shall be impaled 
or crucified.” Elsewhere” Professor Murray has shown that the 
ritual of a dying and rising God, coupled with the orapaypds * 
(or breaking of the body of the god) in the mysteries of 
Dionysius, is at the basis of all Greek tragedies, and is 
particularly evident in Euripides. 

Professor J. G. Frazer and Miss J. E. Harrison supple- 
ment the work of Professor Murray with even more convinc- 
ing proofs. ‘The former assures us that in Paul’s own city of 
Tarsus the two principal deities worshipped, identified by the 
Greeks with Zeus and Hercules, were commonly called the 
Father and the Son, and that the death by fire and the resur- 
rection of the latter were annually celebrated: further, that 
this was but one form of similar very widespread cults.“ The 
myth about the god in all these cases is but a projection of 
the mystic ceremonies performed by his worshippers. The 
old way of Euhemerus of explaining the gods as but deified 
men, though specious, was in fact false.© Miss Harrison gives 
a satisfactory explanation® of the psychological process of 
myth-making of this kind. In the first instance the belief in 
the god is due to the intensification of the emotions under 
the stimulus of the crowd and of the mystery. ‘“ The process 
of projection, of deification, is much helped by what we may 
perhaps call the story-telling instinct. ‘The god, like his 
worshipper, must have a life-history. We hear much of the 
sufferings (7a) of Dionysius. They are, of course, primarily 


' Republic, 362a. The translation is Murray’s, loc. cit. 

2 In the lectures I heard him deliver at Amherst in the spring of 1912. 
The same argument more briefly in his chapter than in Miss Harrison’s Themis, 
1912, pp. 341-363. 

® This was originally the tearing to pieces of the god by his worshippers 
to eat him in communion. In the Greek tragedies the eating is omitted, but 
the peculiar form of the hero’s death, which always consists of being torn limb 
from limb, is a survival. 

* Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 1906, pp. 36 ff. 

° Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 141. 

° Themis, pp. 46 ff. 
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the projected én of his worshippers ; the worshippers haye 
passed through the rite of Second Birth, have endured the 
death that issues in resurrection, therefore the god is Twice. 
born. But once the life-history is projected, it tends to con. 
solidate the figure of the god and define his personality,” 
Another source of divinity is none other than the sacrifice 
itself; “the victim is first sanctified, sacrificed, then divinised, 
Le dieu, c'est le sacré personnifié.”' If we explain the elaborate 
and intensely human story of Hippolytus as but an emanation 
of a primitive rite of communion, may we not most easily 
explain the story of Jesus’ crucifixion in the same way? 

If it is objected that had Paul really originated so impor- 
tant an element of Christianity, the earlier Apostles would 
have had nothing to do with him, but would have accused 
him of “heathenising the gospel”* even more strongly than 
they did attack him for abrogating the law, several satisfac. 
tory answers can be given. Even were it not so, we should 
not be justified in rejecting the proofs offered that Paul 
actually did introduce a momentous new element into early 
Christian theology. It is coming to be more and more recog- 
nised,* even by those who accept the maximum of gospel 
history, that Paul’s theology is not deducible from the life of 
Jesus; that there is somehow an unbridgable gap between 
them. According to Wrede “the second founder of Chris- 
tianity” has almost completely thrust the first founder into 
the background, has exercised incomparably the greater influ- 
ence, and, whatever inspiration he felt from the “historic” 
Jesus, “the kernel of his gospel lay elsewhere,” namely, “in 
the doctrine of the incarnation, death, and resurrection of 
Christ,” which Wrede cannot avoid calling a “myth.”* I do 
not quote the great German scholar as being the final word in 
Pauline research, but because I believe his views, in a more or 
less modified form, represent a large and growing opinion of 


1 Themis, p. 148, 2 A, Schweitzer, op, cit., p. 62, 
3 Schweitzer, Einleitung, and last chapter. 
4 W. Wrede, Paul, pp. 164, 178, 180. 
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competent scholars, who, however they may explain it, feel 
strongly the wide chasm between Jesus and Paul. 

In answer to the legitimate question why Paul’s new 
conception of Christ did not arouse more antagonism than 
his opposition to the old law, I believe that several considera- 
tions may be urged. In the first place, let it be remembered 
that we have only one side of the question presented to us in 
the New Testament. As the Pauline views prevailed they 
exterminated every other variety of opinion; yea, though it 
were preached by an angel from heaven it was declared ana- 
thema. Q was suppressed for this reason; all other early 
non-Pauline literature was suppressed, with the exception 
of James, which does not broach the delicate question 
of Christology. The writers who had become imbued with 
the Tarsan’s doctrines, after these had been imposed on Chris- 
tianity as the orthodox ones, could not allow, could hardly 
conceive, that there had ever been any different views. 
It is only accidentally, as in Luke’s description of the 
preaching of Apollos, or John’s polemic against those who 
denied that Christ had come in the flesh, that we learn that 
there really were diametrically opposite teachings on this 
important point. Anyone who compares Luke with his 
sources, as far as these have survived, namely, Mark and the 
Pauline Epistles, will be convinced that the apologetic motive 
outweighed all others with him; that he omitted, altered, 
added, with utter disregard of history, when the facts contra- 
dicted his idea of edification. In fact, according to Harnack, 
the main motive of his writing his gospel was to supersede 
the insufficiently edifying Mark, of whom he had the poorest 
opinion." But we must remember that there was a longer 
interval between Mark and the events he purports to record, 
than between Luke and Mark, and therefore a greater chance 
for manipulating facts according to preconceived ideas. Be- 
lieving that Paul’s ideas, vouchsafed him by special vision, 
were divinely guaranteed, they naturally could not imagine 
1 Luke the Physician, 158 f. 
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or report that there had ever been, in the heart of their 
religion, contradictory opinions. Hence it is vain to look for 
any conscious assertion by writers in the New Testament of 
the real tradition of the Jerusalem Church, supposing that 
tradition out of harmony with the supreme dogma of the 
reporters’ faith. 

Secondly, it is quite likely that to the primitive Jewish 
Christians the observance of the law really seemed a matter 
of more vital importance than any doctrine about Christ, 
They had been taught to regard the code delivered on Sinai 
as divine and eternal; the alleged facts about Jesus were 
but recent occurrences subject to a variety of interpretations 
without scandal. Where there was as yet no dogma there 
could be no heresy. Moreover, I believe that a careful study 
of Church history will show that the customs and traditions 
of the elders, in short, ecclesiastical law, is far more strenuously 
adhered to than matters of mere opinion. Speculative heresy 
was rife in the Middle Ages, but, save when it caused some 
breach in the polity of the Church, it frequently passed u- 
noticed. ‘The Reformation, in which a very slight alteration 
of dogma was accompanied by a trenchant reform of ecclesi- 
astical organisation and a large renunciation of the existing 
Church government, caused far more of a stir than the silent 
revolution, which, within the last century and a half, has 
completely changed the creed of a large part of Christendom, 
humanising and desupernaturalising Jesus.’ 

Thirdly, the indications that we have seem to show 
that there was an agreement to differ between the two 
leading Apostles ; a treaty by which the territory was divided 
into spheres of influence in which each might propagate his 
own ideas: the gospel of the circumcision was committed to 
Peter; that of the Gentiles to Paul.? Probably Peter and 


1 E. C. Moore, Christian Thought since Kant, 1912, and E, Troeltsch, 
Protestantism and Progress, 1912, recognise that Christian doctrine has been 
more deeply altered in the past two centuries than in the preceding twelve. 

2 Gal. ii. 7. 
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his friends cared little what Paul taught so long as he taught 
only the heathen, with whom they would have nothing to do; 
and the tolerance of the new gospel was made easier by the 
promise of its propagator, faithfully kept, to send money to 
the saints at Jerusalem.’ Paul also honourably observed the 
agreement not to touch on controversial points of Christ- 
ology in evangelising Jews—at least, if we may judge by his 
second epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Finally, we have, in such passages as those with the con- 
sideration of which we began this article, proof that the 
altercation was really much more bitter than appears on the 
face of the later harmonising records. Peter, indeed, has not 
left his opinion of Paul’s gospel, but to the latter, if we may 
judge from these texts, the doctrine of Peter seemed the very 
denial of his Lord. According to our interpretation, at once 
supported by and supporting the argument just set forth, these 
texts in Mark represent real reminiscences of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles. Either at Antioch, where he had a sharp con- 
troversy with Peter (Gal. ii. 11), or at one of the conversations 
at Jerusalem, the two men compared their ideas of Christ. 
The chief of the twelve denied the fact of, or at least Paul’s 
interpretation of, the passion. The Tarsan showed him how 
“the Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected of 
the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again. And he spake that saying 
openly.” Note this last phrase, suitable to our exegesis, but 
so contradictory to the privacy with which Jesus was supposed 
to be talking to his disciples, that it made Loisy reject the 
historicity of the whole pericope.? “ And Peter took him and 
began to rebuke him.” To Paul this denial of what was for 
him the essence of Christ’s work seemed the suggestion of 
Satan, “savouring not the things that be of God, but the 
things that be of men,”® or, as he put it in his epistles, 


1 F.C. Conybeare, Myth, Magic, and Morals, 1909, p. 11, puts this in his 
usual piquant way. 
2 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, ii. 19 f. 3 Mark viii. 33. 
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knowing Christ after the flesh, not after the divine revelation, 
As the conversation continued, or at another time as it took 
the same turn, Peter denied with great emphasis: “I know 
not this man of whom ye speak.”! To Paul this appeared jin 
the light of a denial of the Lord, and as he passed the anecdotes 
on to his faithful Mark, the Evangelist, true to the symbolic? 
method of which he was so great a master, worked them over 
into the form in which we have them, and appropriately 
placed them, the one at the first mention of the passion, the 
other at the crucifixion itself. 


PRESERVED SMITH. 


AMHERST. 


1 Mark xiv, 71. 
? On Mark’s symbolism, Loisy, op. cit.,i. 166 ; W. B. Smith, Ecce Deus, 108 ff 
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IMAGINATION IN UTOPIA.’ 
T. C. SNOW, M.A. 


Quite apart from any disputed questions of ethics or escha- 
tology, I suppose we all acknowledge the duty of promoting 
the undoubted welfare of human beings in this life, and that 
most of us hope that the efforts of mankind in that direction 
will, in some remote future, be more or less successful. But 
when everybody is comfortable and virtuous and intelligent, 
when there is no wickedness and no disease, and no unendur- 
able poverty, and no cramping ignorance, will not something 
be missing that we have in the present imperfect condition of 
the world, something which makes it worth while to keep all 
our present miseries, lest with them we should lose it? Steven- 
son thought there would. In “The Day After To-morrow,”? 
he arraigns socialism because its future will be so dull. 


“ Danger, enterprise, hope, the aleatory, are dearer to man than regular 
meals, . . . Pinches, buffets, the glow of life, the shoals of disappointments, 
furious contention with obstacles ; these are the true elixir for all vital spirits ; 
these are what they seek alike in their romantic enterprises and their 
unromantic dissipations, . . . The aleatory, whether it touch life or fortune, 
or renown—whether we explore Africa or only toss for halfpence—that is 
what I conceive men to love best, and that is what we are seeking to exclude 
from men’s existences. . . . Much, then, as the average of the proletariate 
would gain in this new state of life, they would also lose a certain something, 
which would not be missed at the beginning, but would be missed progres- 
sively and progressively lamented.” 


Stevenson was thinking of the natural man’s lust for 
adventure, simply for the fun of it. Mr Masterman desires 


1 Read before the Oxford Philosophical Society. 
2 Lay Morals, pp. 121-123. 
751 
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tragedy, always ready to happen, and now and again happen. 
ing, for the sake of higher needs of the spirit.’ 


“With the coming of this gospel of decency and good manners there has 
(sic) vanished those ardours and agonies of the soul whose interest now appears 
mainly pathological. . . . Weariness will come of the ‘ impracticable hours’ 
of life divorced from passion, and emptied of high, spiritual enterprise. Hoy. 
ever excited, those concerned with the soul’s development rather than with 
the attainment of material comfort will be prepared to welcome the change,” 


It is eight years since he wrote those words. Perhaps, 
since then, his experience at West Ham and at the Local 
Government Board has taught him a less contemptuous esti- 
mate of “material comfort.” But his prophecy, like Steven. 
son’s, requires an answer from us who trust to the coming of 
Utopia, whether we place it in this life or in another, or in 
both. For in heaven also, if we believe in heaven, sin and 
disaster must be necessary for the perfecting of the spirit, if 
they are necessary for it on earth; and we must go back with 
Blake and Hinton to the Ophites and the Naassenes. 

Of course, it is not an immediate question for to-day and 
to-morrow. ‘The youngest of mankind now living will not see 
tragedy disappear. But it is an ultimate question that must 
be faced. If Mr Masterman is right, all his heroic work is 
self-stultifying. If we are only working to a goal that we 
shall despise when we have attained it, ri Se? pe yopevev; 
I believe that that danger will be met by the constant 
growth of the imagination. It will have more and more 
power to reproduce emotional and intellectual conditions of 
life which have become quite obsolete in practice. The main 
work of the Utopian future will be the study of the past ; and 
the past, with all its passions and its sins and its miseries, will 
be realised with an intensity and precision which will take 
the place of any similar interruptions of happiness in con- 
temporary life. 

“ But how will imagination be possible? How can people 
understand King Lear, when there are no ungrateful daughters ! 


1 In Peril of Change, pp. 169, 172. 
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What will they make of Falstaff, when they have never tasted 
wine?” (as they certainly will not, if their Utopia is to be 
complete). 

One may answer hastily and at first sight: “Even now, 
there are many experiences which we apprehend by imagina- 
tion, without having gone through them or even seen them in 
practice. I have never had an uncle who murdered my father 
and married my mother. If any of my friends have been more 
fortunate, I do not acknowledge that their sense of Hamlet is 
more intimate than mine, especially when I bethink myself 
that, so far as research has yet discovered, the same disqualifi- 
cation was shared by Hamlet’s creator.” 

But the objector answers: “ All that does not go to the 
root of the difficulty. It is true that the modern man has not 
lived through, for himself, a case like Hamlet’s ; but he lives 
in a world where things with more or less analogy to it do 
occasionally happen. In the experience of his neighbours, if 
not in his own, he knows the frettings and bafflings of circum- 
stance. He feels in himself the germs of possible tragedy, 
even when a happy nature and kindly discipline have kept 
them merely germinal. He knows the impulses of the natural 
man, the seeds of fight and jealousy and lust and revenge, 
which, ‘ but for the grace of God,’ would have blossomed out 
in‘John Bradford.’ But that will not be the way with the 
Utopians. They will have no power to interpret the old, 
unhappy, far-off things by new, unhappy, present things, and 
battles long ago by battles close at hand. Even their inward 
germs of lawless emotion will have been tamed and purged 
out under the pressure of their evolution, whether by inherited 
disuse or natural selection or environmental modification. 
With the possibility of experience they will have lost the 
possibility of imagination.” 

It seems very cogent, but consider some of the facts of our 
present experience. In my youth, I accepted as an orthodoxy 
that the imagination of an experience is the physiological 


beginning of having it, that when you think of a motion you 
Vor. XI.—No, 4. 49 
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are beginning to move, and when you think of a sight you 
are beginning to see. In the same way, on the ethical side, | 
was taught that imagination and action go together in practice, 
that I ought not to let myself think about ways of life that ] 
did not desire to make my own, even for the purpose of cop- 
demning them, lest imaginative familiarity should make me 
fall into them; in the phrase of nurses when children make 
faces, “ You will be struck so.” Now, I have heard that the 
physiological doctrine is overthrown, or at least greatly im- 
paired, that the having and the imagining of experiences differ 
much more in the brain than the mere inception and com. 
pletion of the same process. However that may be, everyday 
life shows that the ethical doctrine is not true without very 
large qualification. Reasonable people, who have attained a 
certain maturity, can and do keep imagination and action in 
perfectly water-tight compartments. That means that they 
keep two kinds of emotions: personal emotions that belong to 
their personal life, and dramatic emotions that belong to their 
imaginative life. Perhaps the poet who said Lascivast nobis 
pagina, vita proba was not very sincere, but he meant some- 
thing quite true, or how could we allow ourselves to read 
Aristophanes and Juvenal? I am confident that Mr Marett 
knows the emotions of a cannibal even better than the 
cannibal himself, but he has never been tempted to share 
his diet. 

It is even possible to suppose that the Utopians will have 
artificial means of producing emotion ad hoc. We know what 
we can do by hypnotism, by drugs, by surgical operations, even 
now. Suppose that the Utopians can work with hypnotic 
methods of which ours are only the infancy, with drugs that 
can exhaust their effect when the clock strikes the predicted 
hour, even with direct manipulation of regions in the brain 
(* Dr Haidenhoff’s Process”), all of them free from all after- 
consequences. Perhaps the man will say to his physician: 
“T am going to read Dumas; make me feel the feeling of 
fighting a duel. I am going to see Antony and Cleopatra” 
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(if they still keep up the rather unimaginative habit of wanting 
to see events reproduced before their bodily eyes); “make 
me feel what it is to be a serpent of old Nile.” But that 
expedient does not appeal to me. I hope that the trained 
imagination of Utopia will do its work without such base 
mechanic aids. 

If you doubt what imagination can do in the future, con- 
sider how it has grown with knowledge. Every one of the 
changes that we call “ civilisation” has increased the burden 
of knowledge on the individual mind. Every man lives in 
the midst of an imagined picture of his surroundings in space 
and time, and that picture is suffering a constant enlargement. 
With writing came in the memory of the past, to be added 
to the memory of the present, but a certain limit to the 
preservation was imposed by the perishability of writing. 
Then printing abolished that limit. Commerce and conquest 
enlarged the picture with distant places and foreign peoples 
and alien tongues. In these last days the new arts of locomo- 
tion and communication have come to enlarge the enlargement, 
till it is conterminous with the earth. Multi pertransierunt 
et aucta est scientia. As we get further from the past, the 
materials for understanding it continually increase. I suppose 
the time when people seriously began to think of re-creating 
the whole past of mankind, not merely the selected fragments 
of it that they called “sacred” or “classical,” was about two 
hundred years ago, when Gianbattista Vico published the 
Scienza Nuova. When one thinks of what has been done in 
those two hundred years, most of it in the last hundred, it 
is impossible to set any limit to what will be done by our 
posterity. Just when one field of evidence seems exhausted, 
genius opens out another. Where our ancestors had only 
books to teach them history, we have pots and pans and skulls 
and graves. When I was at school, solar myths were the last 
word on primitive religion, the patriarchal family was the last 
word on primitive society. Just when their last drop of 
inference seemed to have been wrung out of these, animism 
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and totemism and matrilinear descent came, not to supersede 
them, but to subsume and transform them. Now that even 
bull-roarers and churingas are beginning to be sucked dry, 
who knows what the next prehistoric revelation will be? 
Utopia may know the eighteenth millennium before Christ 
as well as we know the eighteenth century after. 

All the time that this enlargement was going on, people 
have been afraid that their minds would sink under its burden, 
from the day when Ammon warned Theuth* that writing 
would destroy memory, to the latest bishop who laments that 
children are “crammed with information, and we think they 
are being educated.” But our minds have not broken down, 
As the new particulars of history and science have tumbled 
in upon us, we have developed new organs for dealing with 
them, minuter divisions of intellectual labour at one end of the 
scale, larger generalisation at the other. But the generalisation 
and the division of labour together would both have been a 
mere futile weariness, if they had not been fused together by a 
growing imagination, and made alive by a growing capacity 
for disinterested emotion. Did anybody before the nineteenth 
century ever know the past like Renan? did anybody ever 
feel it like Carlyle? 

It is true that masters of imagination have often chosen to 
disparage their gift. Again to quote Stevenson :* 


“To ‘compete with life’ whose sun we cannot look upon, whose passions 
and diseases waste and slay us, to compete with the flavour of wine, the beauty 
of the dawn, the scorching of fire, the bitterness of death and separation; 
here is, indeed, a projected escalade of heaven; here are, indeed, labours for 
a Hercules in a dress-coat, armed with a pen and dictionary to depict the 
passions, armed with a tube of superior flake-white to paint the portrait of 
the insufferable sun. 

“ Life goes before us, infinite in complication, attended by the most various 
and surprising meteors; appealing at once to the eye, to the ear; to the 
mind—the seat of wonder; to the touch—so thrillingly delicate ; and to the 
belly—so imperious when starved. . . . Music is but an arbitrary trifling with 
a few of life’s majestic chords; painting is but a shadow of its gorgeous 





1 Plato, Phedrus, 275a. 


2 « A Humble Remonstrance,” Longmans’ Magazine, December 1884, p. 141. 
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pageantry of light and colour ; literature does but drily indicate that wealth 
of incident, of moral obligation, of virtue, vice, action, rapture and agony, with 
which it teems.” 


So, Charles Reade said :* 


“The man whose knowledge all comes from reading, accumulates a great 
number of what? facts? No, of the shadows of facts, shadows, often so thin, 
indistinct, and featureless, that when one of the facts themselves runs against 
him in real life, he does not know his old friend, round about which he has 
written a smart leader in a journal, and a ponderous trifle in the Polysyllabic 
Review. But this sailor had stowed into his mental hold not fact-shadows, but 
the glowing facts all alive, oh.” 


For the present generation and the near future, we must 
partly agree with these despisers of their own craft. We are 
still in the imperfect stage where it is necessary to have had 
some approach to an experience actually before you can 
apprehend it emotionally. But even in our days, it is 
wonderful how often the people of most adventurous and 
tumultuous life are the most humdrum and conventional 
thinkers,—not only thinkers, in the strict intellectual region, 
but their imaginative sense of their own adventures is the 
least adequate. That has to be supplied for them by the stay- 
at-home poet or novelist. The Cellinis and Trelawneys, who 
can have adventures and write them too, are the exceptions. 
Even in the sporting columns of the newspapers, how much 
less idea of the game you get from the famous player who is 
asked to write for the sake of his name than from the 
journalist who may never have held a bat in his life. Charles 
Reade exalted the eye-witness, as we have heard, and then he 
wrote the fight of Captain Dodd with the pirates from the 
recollections of a friend who had been to Australia. Has Mr 
Kipling ever been in a Russian prison with The Man Who 
Was, or ridden into the Valley of the Curse with Morrobie 
Jukes? We know, even now, how 

“, . . such a price 


The gods exact for song, 
To become what we sing ”’ ; 





1 Love Me Little, Love Me Long, chap. iii. 
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how, to the poets who see Tiresias and the Centaurs, 


“., . the gods 

Who gave them vision 

Added this law: 

That they should bear too 

His groping blindness, 

His dark foreboding, 

His scorned white hairs,” 

and 
“ then they feel, 

They too, the maddening wine 
Swell their large veins to bursting ; in wild pain 
They feel the biting spears 
Of the grim Lapithe and Theseus, 
Drive crashing through their bones,” ! 


And every Utopian will be a poet. 

And for that reason, Mr Masterman need not be afraid 
that the Utopian will be too monotonously happy. In fact, | 
wonder sometimes how he will endure the completeness of his 
own imagination, his perfect realisation of the travail of the 
ages that will have gone to make him. “The sharpest of us 
are well wadded with stupidity,” and he will have no wadding, 
Even to us, it often happens to doubt. We may have the 
firmest faith that it is the function of the universe to explain 
itself to itself, but are we always sure that the explanation is 
worth its price? Professor Murray says :° 


“The poet actually sees in the great misery some element of beauty, which 
is really there, but which we stupid people have not seen, He discovers it by 
some rare sensitiveness; and then by that secret power which lies in most forms 
of art, of ‘making great things small and small things great,’ he selects this 
small and precious element, and fosters it, till it has spread its influence over 
the whole, Out of misery and shame and evil, he makes Tragedy, The 
comforting power of sheer Tragedy, a reality half mystical, always hard to 
grasp, yet plainly existing . . . when of the faint lights in the sky, ray after 
ray goes out, and the darkness is absolute—then, in some mysterious way, the 
darkness itself which was so dreadful, proves to be a friend. . . , The magnif- 
cence of her fate and Troy’s; the glory and beauty that must abide in such 
intense suffering, . . . The search for an answer to the injustice of suffering in 
the very splendour and beauty of suffering.” 





1 Matthew Arnold, 7'he Strayed Reveller. 
2 «Trojan Women of Euripides,” Independent Review, December 1904. 
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Just so, Helen said to Hector, “We, on whom Zeus hath 
set an evil portion, that we may be sung in the songs of the 
after-time.” But do we really mean that that is the justifi- 
cation of all the misfitting of things, the cruelties of men and 
the long agony of the world—just to be a spectacle for some- 
body to understand, the procession of the ages “ butchered to 
make a Utopian holiday,” Sir Walter Raleigh’s “central fire 
which bursts through the thin crust of civilisation, and makes 
a splendour in the sky above the blackness of ruined homes” ?* 
Helen and Hector might snatch a fearful joy from their tragic 
immortality; but all the nameless hosts of Trojans and 
Acheans, the parents at home that never received even the 
tiny urn of ashes from the money-change of Ares, was it 
enough for them that they went to make the Iliad? These 
sheep, what had they done? If these thoughts are too 
oppressive for us, what will they be to the Utopian, with his 
infinitely finer sense for all the suffering of his predecessors ? 

And not only they will know what suffering was. They 
will know what sin was. They will have lived in the hearts 
of Goneril and Iago and Caligula and Nana Sahib. Even 
our blunted consciences have some sense of that most intoler- 
able of horrors, the sympathetic feeling of wickedness by the 
innocent. “ He made Him sin, who knew no sin.” The 
Apostle meant those words in a transcendental application, 
but beyond all doubt they embody a plain human experience, 
by which alone the transcendental application can be verified, 
if it is to be verified at all. 

But the Utopians must be left to construct their own 
theodicy. Perhaps they will conclude that the demand for 
a theodicy is ipso facto a theodicy in itself, perhaps that a 
theodicy which human beings could construct would not be 
a theodicy at all, perhaps that without our construction it has 
been once delivered to the saints. 

That will be their greatest pain of the spirit, the infinite 
horror of the past. But also, they will know, for themselves 
1 Raleigh, Shakespeare, p. 197. 
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and not vicariously, the great transforming experience of 
human life. When all the outer hindrances to the course that 
never did run smooth have been removed by eugenics and 
paurogenics and wise economics, love will always have its 
own inward frettings and chafings; it will always reach the 
harbour, we may trust, but it must pass through its billows 
and tempests first, or it will not be love. 

So we need not be afraid that the Utopians will be too 
happy. And also, we need not be afraid that they will suffer 
the moral degeneracy which comes of having nothing to do, 
People say, “The end of man is not to think or to dream, but 
to do. Thinking is only a by-product of the active life.” 
With all my heart; but what is “doing”? The “ doing” 
of our days has been bodily; the doing of Utopia will be 
spiritual. That is Maeterlinck’s theory of future tragedy, 
that it is to concern itself less and less with external, and 
more and more with purely internal catastrophes. The 
Professor in Sylvie and Bruno asked,’ “Why should you 
always have live things in stories? Why do not you have 
events, or circumstances? ‘Once a coincidence was taking 
a walk with a little accident, and they met an explanation— 
a very old explanation—so old that it was quite doubled up, 
and looked more like a conundrum.’” Keats complains of the 
women who “would like to be married to an epic, and given 
away by a novel”; but really, what better could they want? 

For in truth, all this perfecting of the imagination will 
require an immensity of work, and that will be the moral 
safeguard of Utopia. In the world as we have known it, 
most of our time and labour has had to be spent in the mere 
brute effort of keeping ourselves alive, and the “play- 
activities” (which include knowledge and religion and love 
and everything that makes life human) have had to come in 
where they could. And yet experience has seemed to show 
that the effort was wanted to save us from worse things. 
When favoured people here and there have escaped from 
1 Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, pp. 375-376. 
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the brute effort by happy gifts of climate or ingenuities of 
social devolution, the results have not been uniformly admir- 
able. The beach-comber and the slave-holder and the 
millionaire and the suburban old lady with dividends have 
not always spent their time in impassioned contemplation 
of the ages. Satan has found some mischief still for idle 
hands to do. Only a few happy natures have had the sense 
to keep themselves straight, if they have not had to work 
for their living. 

“Only a few happy natures.” That is just the point. 
Every Utopian will have a happy nature. (What is the use of 
having discovered heredity, if we cannot make it produce the 
kind of people that we want ? The only difficulty is, to make 
everybody want to produce the right kind of people, and ex 
hypothesi, the course of events is doing that.) They will not 
have to work for their living as we have had to work, but their 
hands will not be idle. In place of the effort to keep them- 
selves alive, they will have the effort to imagine the life of 
mankind. Nobody will be overworked by it, but nobody will 
be exempt from his share of it. Everybody will have to be an 
expert in some minute portion of work that nobody can do so 
well as himself: the English Law of Easements in the seven- 
teenth century, or the types of Caribbean Arrow-heads, or the 
Formule of Proposal in the penny novelettes of the twentieth 
century. But only a little of his time will be given to polishing 
his own bit of intellectual mosaic; in the rest he will be 
looking at the growing picture. 

But if activity and contemplation are predominantly 
mental, that does not mean that there will be no other activity, 
of the kinds that we call “ bodily ” and “sensuous.” With the 
most boundless and yet economical command of natural 
resources, a little work will still have to be done to keep the 
Utopians alive, and everybody will take his turn at it. Their 
bodies will not be dominated by the insatiable need for 
exercise, and corresponding appetite, that make the Northern 
European a burden to himself and his neighbours, unless he 
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wastes half his time in muscular metabolism ; but just for the 
pleasure of it they will go through enough exertion to know 
for a few minutes what twentieth-century people meant when 
they said they were tired. And so with the visual and auditory 
aspect of life. It will certainly be subordinated to the ments] 
and imaginative aspect—as I should put it, to the literary 
aspect. But that need not mean that it will disappear, 
Although a book about a thing is generally more interesting, 
and always more intelligible, than the thing itself, our present 
imaginations are so imperfect that we now and again want to 
see the thing with our own eyes. And, of course, imagination 
never will be perfect. For brevity’s sake, I have gone on 
speaking as if it would, but of course its perfection will only be 
an asymptotic progress. The Utopian will probably have to 
go to look at his mountains as well as to read about them, to 
hear his music as well as to cast his eye along the score. 

I shall be told that I am preparing for a race of “ bloodless 
pedants,” and “thin-lipped prigs,” and “superior persons,” 
Well, I have known some of the pedants and prigs, and they 
have been very good fellows. If I wanted help or sympathy 
or forgiveness, I would go to one of them with much more 
confidence than to one of the “virile hearty sinners with red 
blood in their veins,” whom it is the fashion to admire. | 
have no sympathy with the modern preference for the naughty 
boy over the good boy. There is more to be said against the 
“superior person,” but he is a product of deficient imagination, 
and in Utopia there will be no deficient imaginations. 

And again, we are warned against “an Alexandrian age, 
all taste and reminiscence and scholarship, dreading a touch of 
contact with the teeming, reeking mother earth.” Well, I 
think the Alexandrian age must have been very nice to live in, 
—for the Alexandrian scholars. If (unfettered by chronology) 
I could get Aristarchus to show me his notebooks, and 
Callimachus to tell me what he thought of his friends, and 
Plotinus to reveal me mysteries, and Meleager to sing me 
songs, the absence of any more strenuous emotions would have 
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been fairly endurable,—if one could have forgotten the fellahin 
pumping their shadufs outside. 

«If one could have forgotten,” and I suppose the historical 
Alexandrians did forget. The “ages of culture” and “ages of 
rest” have made themselves an ordered and peaceful life at the 
expense of a common herd that had to be shut out of it, and 
that shut-out herd avenged itself on the culture. Their 
« Alexandrianism,” in the bad sense, was not due to their 
living on reminiscences ; it was the effect of not taking in 
reminiscences enough. ‘They had to shut their eyes to all the 
rough and violent and sordid reminiscences, because they had 
to escape the rough and violent and sordid side of the con- 
temporary life. And so it will always be, till we have abolished 
cruel and mean and spiteful things from actual human experi- 
ence. We shall always be tempted to construct little high- 
walled gardens of imagination where they are all shut out, 
and the free, wide-ranging imagination will be starved. But 
Utopia will be able to re-create horrors where they are wanted 
in imagination, because there will be none in practice. 

It is quite possible that in Utopian conditions there will 
be fewer and fewer works of creative genius, as we generally 
understand “works,” that is, that their genius will not be 
spent on new poems, or stories, or pictures, or sonatas, simply 
because it will have so much more urgent work. The uni- 
versality of their Shakespeares and the radiance of their 
Shelleys and the intensity of their Dantes will be all too little 
for the full re-creation of the past. Why should anybody 
want to write new poems, when it takes all his strength to 
feel the old ones? But, on the other side, creative genius will 
be strained to its utmost by the task of interpretation. Is not 
that the reason why the Homers and Shakespeares have 
never invented their own stories, but always re-told those that 
were given them ready-made ? 

I know what a prejudice there is against what is called in 
contempt “the purely literary view of life.” (It sounds to me 
like disparaging ‘the purely political view of government,” 
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or “the purely religious view of God.”) But who are the 
mouthpieces of the prejudice? Walt Whitman, with his 
“powerful uneducated persons”; FitzGerald deserting poets 
and scholars for his fisherman; Samuel Butler calling to the 
world, “ Do not believe in me. I am damned because I write,” 
Mr Jacks says of his “ Mary” :* 

“Life existed for the purpose of providing clever people, like herself 
with the opportunity of viewing, criticising it, and, in the case of very clever 
people, of making fun and money at its expense. . . . According to her philo- 


sophy—I mean the unconscious part of it—views were not made for life, but 
life for views.” 


Miss Macaulay makes her Mrs Bunter discover :” 


“‘ How the Rich did love words! They exalted them, made them fulfil too 
high an office. The Poor, too, love words, but they keep them to their proper, 
lowly place, to describe things concrete, physical, external. The Rich think to 
use them to elucidate emotions and ideas, and the facts of the spirit; so they 
pour them out and pour them out and nothing is achieved; and, sublimely 
independent, the facts of the spirit persist, unaltered and unrevealed.” 


I am not greatly perturbed by these masters of expression, 
turning their backs on their own prerogative. If they meant 
it, it would be treason to their allegiance, lesa maiestas 
litterature. But they do not mean it. It is only a lover's 
quarrel, the self-inversion that comes at moments to all 
strenuous devotions. 

Beware of the glorification of the inarticulate, the “ strength 
of silence,” the “powerful uneducated persons,” the “depths 
that never come to expression,” and soon. We did not need 
Bergson to tell us that life transcends our apprehension of it, 
but we have learned from older prophets that life is not truly 
life until it is conscious, and consciousness is not truly con- 
scious until it is expressed. Not, of course, that life can ever 
be all known or expressed. If experience was not inex- 
haustible, it would be a poor sort of world. We need not 
deny the possibility of an intelligence which somehow tran- 
scends the antinomy between an ever-widening experience 


1 Among the Idol-makers, pp. 191-192. 
2 Views and Vagabonds. 
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and an omniscience that has nothing to learn; some of us 
may even surmise that our own experience is only explicable 
with such an intelligence as its background ; but, beyond all 
possibilities or surmises, such an intelligence is not ours. 
The mine of the inarticulate is inexhaustible. But it is 
useless until it is converted into the articulate, just as coal 
is useless until it is burned. It is beautiful because it is 
potentially articulate, just as virginity is beautiful because it 
is potential marriage. But the exaltation of the inarticulate 
is the same error as the exaltation of celibacy. 

Of course, self-consciousness sometimes trades on too small 
a capital of inarticulate experience, and then it must retire 
and save. A philosophy becomes an orthodoxy and a vision 
becomes a fashion. But these seasons of over-trading do not 
alter the truth, that the end of the universe is to express itself 
in self-conscious beings. . 

Of course, again, speech is not the only form of self- 
consciousness ; still less are writing and printing the only way 
of recording speech. Only, in our history, as far as it has 
gone, speech is such a pre-eminent form of consciousness, and 
writing is such a pre-eminent form of speech, that we do no 
harm by subsuming all other forms under these, and making 
“consciousness” and “ speech” and “literature” synonymous. 
“Other heights in other lives, God willing,” but for human 
beings as we know them, sight and hearing, knowledge and 
emotion, love and worship, are but rudiments of themselves 
until they are perfected in speech. Oecds jv 6 Adyos. 


THOMAS COLLINS SNOW. 


Oxrorp. 











THE FALL OF LUCIFER. 
A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D. 


THE generally accepted doctrine that the Power of Evil is a 
personal being who was once an exalted angel, but, having 
wickedly renounced his allegiance to the Most High, was in 
consequence cast down out of Heaven, the blissful region 
somewhere among the stars, is one of those extra-Biblical 
beliefs which obtained currency at an early date, apparently 
under Persian influence. I am far from questioning the truth 
of the doctrine embodied in this popular belief. On the 
contrary, though but little is revealed in Scripture on the 
subject of Satan, “the Enemy,” his existence seems a reasonable 
postulate, which best helps to explain the mysterious problem 
of evil and its origin. My object in the present article is not 
so much to discuss the doctrine, as to throw some light on the 
phenomenal form in which it has always been invested in 
popular beliefs. It is the setting of the picture, which tries 
to visualise a fact of the unseen spiritual world, which is to 
engage our attention. And I purposely call my paper “ The 
Fall of Lucifer,” as that title will serve to withdraw it from 
the domain of theology, and claim it for the lower and 
perhaps more intelligible region of folklore and popular 
religion. In brief, I propose to adduce reasons for thinking 
that the particular occurrence in the natural world which 
envisaged and first suggested the belief to the Semites was 
that phenomenon which is beyond doubt the most startling 
and awe-inspiring ever seen in the cope of heaven—a falling 


star. 
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One of the most obvious indications of life is motion, and 
to man in the animistic stage of belief everything which 
moves seems to be a living creature endowed with intelligence 
and self-determination. If this held true of rivers and winds 
and clouds, still more did it so of those bright ever-circling 
creatures which traverse the firmament with such marvellous 
regularity—the stars. In the steadfast obedience with which 
they pursued the course laid down for them, rising and 
culminating and setting, night after night, year after year, 
age after age, without the slightest aberration in this constant 
drift from east to west, men recognised a perfect obedience to 
law, the highest exemplar of righteousness. The central point 
around which these bright and animated beings revolved was 
conceived as the throne of their Lord and Ruler, and to that 
they ever kept their faces turned. This beautiful harmony 
and heavenly conformity to cosmic law and order, called Rita 
by the Aryans, or “course of Nature,” is thought to have 
first inspired them with love and admiration for right and 
good government. And so in the Old Testament “the laws 
of the heavenly bodies were made a chronometer for arranging 
the theocratic ordinances and festivals that the harmony of 
the laws of Nature with the laws of the Covenant might be 
manifested.” * 


“The sun, the moon, the stars .. . 
Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns?” ? 


Among the ancient Babylonians stars were divinised as 
living beings, and mul, a star, was adopted as the ordinary 
symbol determinative of a deity. Once these heavenly bodies 
were regarded as animated and law-abiding, it was but a step 
further to believe that they were rational and spiritual beings 
endowed with consciousness and will, which enabled them to 
yield willing obedience to the ordinances of their great Creator. 
“There is a spirit in the stars,” says Tatian, an Assyrian by 


1 Oehler, Theology of the O. Test., ii. 72. 
2 Tennyson, The Higher Pantheism. 
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birth, “as there is-in the angels.” The learned Greek Father, 
Origen, expressed his belief that “the stars are animated 
beings, capable of virtue and endowed with intelligence.”? Hig 
argument is: “They may be called living creatures because 
they have received commandments from God, which implies 
that they are rational beings. For the Lord says in Isaiah 
(xlv. 12), ‘My hands have stretched out the heavens, and al] 
their host have I commanded.’ These commandments are 
that each star in its order and course should give forth the 
amount of splendour which has been entrusted to it, and not 
wander from its appointed orbit. Seeing then that the stars 
move with such order and regularity, that their movements 
never appear at any time subject to derangement, would it not” 
(he asks) “be the height of folly to say that so orderly an 
observance of method and plan could be carried out by 
irrational beings?”* The idea that the heavenly bodies were 
intelligent and responsible servants of their Creator was 
generally held by the Hebrews. “ At the commandment of 
the Holy One they stand in their order,” like soldiers in their 
ranks (Ecclus. xliii. 10). He gave laws to them which they 
cannot transgress (Ps. cxlvili. 6). ‘For sun, moon, and stars 
being bright and sent to do their offices, are obedient ” (Ep. of 
Jeremy, 60). “When He calleth them they say, ‘ Here we 
be’; and so with cheerfulness they show light unto Him that 
made them” (Baruch ili. 34). It is in no mere figurative 
sense that they offer up prayers and praise to their Maker: 
It followed that if the stars were moral agents endowed with 
free-will they would be held responsible for their conduct, and 
would be punished for any transgression of the laws prescribed 
to them. When it is said in Job (xxv. 5), “the stars are not 
clean in His sight,” it is implied that they may be subject to 
sin, and are actually not free from the guilt of it. Origen, 


1 To the Greeks, ch. xii. 2 De Mundi Opific., § xxiv. 

8 Origen, De Principiis, bk. i. ch. vii. § 3. 

4 Ps. exlviii. 3; Origen, Adv. Cels., v.11. See the Acts of Callistratus, xi. 
on the exemplary obedience of the stars (Conybeare, Monuments of Early 
Christianity, 330). 
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accordingly, infers that since the stars are living and rational 
beings, there will undoubtedly appear among them both an 
advance and a falling away.’ An apostasy in their ranks may 
be apprehended. *‘ Many of the leaders of the stars will err,” 
says the Book of Enoch (lx. 6), “and they will change their 
paths and deeds.” * 

A defection of the stars from the assigned path of righteous- 
ness was contemplated as a possibility by the earliest Semites. 
The Babylonian Creation ‘Tablets mention the precautions 
taken by Anu, the God of Heaven, to prevent any star from 
wandering from its appointed place: 


“He founded fast the station of Nibiru [the central Pole Star] to define their 
boundary ; 


That none (of the stars) might do wrong or go astray ’’ (Tab. v.).3 

The ancient Sumerians regarded the planets, 2¢. “the 
wandering stars,” as perverse “sheep” (luwbat) which had 
escaped from the safe fold of the steadfast stars and gone 
wilfully astray in search of strange pasture.‘ ‘These lost sheep 
were transgressors of the divine law, and doomed to be 
punished. ‘T'atian similarly draws a contrast between the one 
immutable Lord who wanders not, and the planets which are 
unstable wandering demons.’ And in the Book of Enoch, the 
seer, observing ‘how the luminaries which are in the heavens 
do not depart from their paths, but each one rises and sets in 
order, each in its time, and do not depart from their laws,” 
holds them up as an example to men who have transgressed.° 
Quite in the same spirit, Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch 
(A.D. 170), remarks: ‘The disposition of the stars is typical 
of the order which is observed by righteous and pious men 
who keep the law and commandments of God, while those 
stars which wander from their places and are called ‘planets’ 

1 De Princip., i. 7, § 3. 

2 The conscious stars, asa rule, “keep their oath” of fidelity (Enoch xli. 5). 
They are “the watchers” of the skies (Dan. iv. 17; cf. Jer. xxxii. 35). 

3 Ball, Light from the East, 12; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 389. 

* Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, 670. 

5 Address to the Greeks, ch. ix. 6 Chs. xli., xliii., xliv. 


Vou. XI.—No. 4. 50 
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are typical of those men who have wandered from God and 


abandoned His law and commandments.” ! 


We may compare in the dualism of the Persian Zoroastrians 
the opposition between the fixed stars and the planets which 
took the form of a conflict ever going forward between the 
good and constant stars of order, banded under Tistrya (Sirius), 
on the side of the Good Spirit Ahura-Mazda, against the 
wandering stars of disorder which were governed by Angra 
Manyu, the Spirit of Evil. In the Zend-Avesta the Pairikas 
or planets are represented as the enemies of law and order! 
In the Babylonian mythology the Seven Evil Spirits, authors 
of ill, which seek to bring confusion into the region of heaven, 
seducing the stars from their obedience and impeding their move- 
ments, are meteoric demons which sweep down upon the earth 
in lightning and tempest. There may be an allusion to some 
such “war in heaven” of the celestial powers between them- 
selves in Job xxv. 3: “ He maketh peace in His high places,” 

Sometimes, according to Hebrew belief, it came to pass 
that the stars, being of imperfect goodness, disobeyed the 
decrees of their Maker, and, instead of coming forth to shine 
at the time appointed them, deserted their post and rebelled 
against His sovereignty. The Book of Enoch makes frequent 
reference to a fall or act of sin on the part of the stars of 
heaven in thus transgressing the commandments of God: 
For their offence “ the bad revolting stars””’ are committed to 
a prison, where they are kept bound in fetters for a future 
judgment. An obscure and difficult verse in Isaiah (xxiv. 21) 
refers to such a judgment on certain rebellious members of the 
host of heaven, when they shall be brought to account, com- 


1 To Autolycus, ch. xv. 

2 Darmesteter, Avesta, 1., xxiv.; Ormaszd et Ahriman, §§ 223-226. 

8 Tir Yasht, vi. 33. 

4 Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., iii. 458. 

5 Whether the seven wandering stars or planets may be identified with 
the Egyptian “Children of Rebellion,” seven in number, who resisted the rule 
of Ra, the Sun-god, and the seven evil spirits sent against men by Beliar 
(Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, Reuben, 2), I do not presume to say. 

6 Chs. xviii. 14, 15; xxi. 3; xe. 21, 24. 7 Shaks., 1 Henry VI, i. 1. 
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mitted to a dungeon, and punished: “ It shall come to pass 
in that day that Yahveh shall hold visitation upon the host of 
the height in the height, and upon the kings of the earth on 
the earth. And they shall be gathered as captives are gathered 
into the pit, and shut up in the prison, and after many days 
they shall be visited ” (Cheyne).’ Similar mysterious references 
to this old semi-mythological idea are found elsewhere. 

When Marduk, the Babylonian god of light, was victorious 
over Tiamat, the primeval monster of chaos and disorder, he 
imprisoned certain of the starry host who had abetted her in 
the struggle, to be visited and punished. Enoch was shown 
the place where heaven and earth come to an end, and the angel 
told him, “It is a prison for the stars of heaven and for the 
host of heaven” (xviii. 14). ‘“ The stars that roll over the fire 
are they who transgressed the command of God before their 
rising, because they did not come forth in their time” (15). 
“And the judgment was first over the stars, and they were 
judged and were found to be sinners, and went to the place af 
judgment and were thrown into an abyss filled with fire F 
(xc, 24). There is a manifest allusion to these passages in the 
Epistle of Jude, where certain reprobates are denounced as 
“wandering stars to whom the blackness of darkness is reserved 
for ever” (18); “erring sterris” in Wyclif’s translation. 
Another statement of the liability to judgment of the celestial 
bodies occurs in the Apocalypse of Peter, which says that at 
the day of judgment “the earth shall be judged along with the 
heaven which encompasses it”; for “every power of heaven 
shall be melted . . . and all the stars shall fall like leaves 
from the vine and as leaves fall from a fig-tree.”* The third- 


! So in the Book of Enoch : “I saw that they [the stars] were weighed on 
the scales of justice, according to their light” (ch. xliii.). Some of these were 
shooting stars (ch. xliv.). : 

2 Elsewhere the Book of Enoch speaks of “judgment upon the stars cast 
down from heaven and imprisoned in the abyss,” especially the seven stars from 
heaven (xxi. 2, 3), and the star which fell first (Ixxxvi, 1, 3). 

8 So Isa, xxxiv. 4; Luke xxi. 26; Robinson and James, Gospel according 
to Peter, 71. 
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century poet Commodian has an echo of the same idea in 
the line, 
‘“‘The stars of heaven fall, the stars are judged with us,” ! 


The falling of the stars is evidently regarded as the visible 
proof of their judicial punishment. 

At this point of our inquiry it is important to remember 
that in the early Hebrew books the stars were so closely 
associated with the angels that they were hardly differentiated 
from them, if at all. The same functions of praise, worship, 
and active service were attributed to both denizens of the 
heavens alike. The stars and the angels were regarded as the 
two great squadrons which together constitute the army or 
soldiery (militia) of Him who is Yahveh Sebadth, “the Lord 
of Hosts” ;* the word Sebadth being akin to the Assyrian sdbu, 
a soldier. The parallelism of a passage in Job (xxxviii. 7) 
shows how easily they were identified. In the universal 
jubilation at the creation it says: 


“When the morning stars sang together, 
(Then) all the sons of God [the angels] shouted for joy.” 


Here the stars are conceived as belonging to an earlier creation, 
like the angels, and as, equally with them, intelligent wor- 
shippers of the Most High. Many proofs of this assimilation 
are to be found in the Jewish apocryphal literature. It may 
suffice to note that in the passage quoted above from the Book 
of Enoch, the place in which the offending stars are confined 
is called interchangeably “the prison of the angels.”* These 
passages serve to throw some light on the obscure allusion in 
the Second Epistle of Peter (ii. 4) which mentions the incar- 
ceration of some fallen spirits, “angels that sinned and were 
cast down to Tartarus, and committed to pits of darkness, to 
be reserved unto judgment”; and the very similar allusion in 
Jude (6) to “angels which kept not their own principality, 


1 Carm. Apol. 1004. 2 Ps. exlviii. 2; Isa. xl. 26. 
3 Chs. xviii, 14, and xix. 10. See also Maimonides, More Nevoch.; J. Light- 
foot, Works, iv. 199; Tylor, Prim. Culture, i. 291. 
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but left their proper habitation [in the heavens], which He 
hath kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the 
judgment of the great day ”"—not different probably from the 
«wandering stars to whom the blackness of darkness is reserved” 
in the same chapter (v. 13).’ 

We now turn to the physical phenomenon which we have 
reason to think was the ultimate motif and suggestion of these 
apocalyptic symbols. 

Let us by an effort think ourselves back into those 
primeval ages. 

The idea that would be most deeply impressed upon the 
minds of those early gazers as they scanned the star-peopled 
heavens would be that of unerring obedience to law—the 
faithfulness and peaceful harmony with which the bright 
runners of the sky pursued their courses as ever of old. But 
behold! suddenly they are startled and dismayed to see one 
of those ancient steadfast stars, to all appearance, abandon its 
place in heaven—“ rush madly from its sphere ”—and precipi- 
tate itself headlong towards the earth with amazing swiftness, 
till it was quenched in darkness. ‘The strange phenomenon of 
a falling star as it shot athwart the dark vault would be a 
terrifying prodigy which seemed to introduce an element of 
disruption and disorder into the peaceful harmony of Nature. 
Such an unaccountable breach in the cosmic order of the 
universe would appear nothing short of a dereliction of a spirit 
from its appointed post, a revolt against the laws and ordin- 
ances established by the Creator. What could these pre 
scientific observers conclude but that one of the heavenly host, 
which hitherto had kept its orbit with blameless regularity, 
had suddenly rebelled and broken loose from the bonds which 
from eternity had held it in its place, and in lawless dis- 
obedience had plunged into perdition. 


‘ Shooting stars are meant. Clement (xli.) says that “wandering” here 
means “apostates,” and that “stars of this kind were those which fell from 
the seats of the angels.” See “Fall of the Angels” in Professor J. B. Mayor, 
Epistle of Jude, elviii. seq.; he thinks “lights” in James i. 17 may refer to 
star-angels, 
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Charles Kingsley helps us to realise the alarm which the 
sight would inspire. Writing to Professor Adams a descrip. 
tion of the awe-inspiring meteor shower of 14th Novembe 
1866, he says: 


“The most striking (and to me) awful phenomenon was the point of 
departure in Leo, where, again and again, meteors appeared and hung for 
moment, their tail so much foreshortened as to be wholly or almost wholly 
unseen. These must have been coming straight at us. . . . I tried to picture 
to myself the thought and feelings of a medieval observer, however rational oy 
cool-headed he might have been, in presence of that star shower; and when | 
thought of the terror with which he had a right to regard it, and the fantastic 
explanation which he had a right to put upon it, I thanked astronomers for 
having ‘delivered us by science from one more object of dread.’”’ ! 


The negroes often show signs of abject terror at the sight 
of falling stars, and implore God to save them from destruc. 
tion;* and it will be remembered that this catastrophic 
phenomenon is frequently employed in the Bible as an 
apocalyptic and eschatological symbol of disaster and ap- 
proaching judgment: “The stars of heaven fell unto the earth 
as a fig-tree casteth her unripe figs” (Rev. vi. 13; so Isa, 
xxxiv. 4; Matt. xxiv. 29). The Tarahumaris of Mexico 
scream with terror and think that the meteor is a dead sorcerer 
coming to kill someone who had injured him ;* and in a way 
curiously similar, an Australian tribe hold it to be a kundri 
or medicine-man flying through the air, and dropping his fire- 
stick to kill somebody,‘ and the Mohammedans conceive that 
the shibdb or shooting star is a firebrand hurled by the angels 
at the devils who listen at the gates of heaven to discover its 
secrets ; and on seeing it they exclaim, “ May God transfix the 
enemy of the faith! ” (Eblis).° 

As we might expect, a phenomenon so mysterious and 
inexplicable as falling stars has in all countries aroused feelings 
of superstitious dread, as foreboding some calamity to the 


1 Life of Charles Kingsley, 1877, ii. 240. 

2 Victoria Inst. Trans., i. 422. 

3 C, Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 324. 

4 Howitt, N. Tribes of S.E. Australia, 429. 

5 Lane, Thousand and One Nights, i. 29, 59; Koran, sur, iii. 31; xxxvii. °. 
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human race in the shape of pestilence, war, or drought. The 
Hindus believe that it betokens the death of the Rajah of a 
country,' as, indeed, they observed in the case of Queen 
Victoria. ‘The same notion prevailed formerly in England. 
Shakespeare says of the downfall of Richard II., that when 


“ Meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven, . . . 
Lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change. .. . 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. . . . 
I see thy glory like a shooting star 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament.” ? 


The Spartan had the same belief that it was an evidence 
that the gods were manifesting their displeasure with some 
earthly ruler. 

In Welsh folklore a falling star threatens death to one 
of the inmates of the house over which it falls.* Almost 
always the appearance is believed to indicate some event or 
catastrophe in the world of spirits. 

The Hindu belief, shared by some of the Australian tribes, 
is that the descending stars are spirits coming down as sparks 
of fire to take rebirth and animate men’s bodies. Sometimes 
they are outcasts from heaven. ‘The Provengal shepherds think 
that they are “the souls which the Great God does not want 
to keep with Him.‘ Generally, falling stars are considered, 
as in this instance, to have a malign and sinister significance. 
The German peasant thinks them so ominous that he averts 
their evil influence by saying the Lord’s Prayer, no doubt 
laying emphasis on the clause, “Deliver us from the Evil 
(One).”> The Andaman, Baronga, and other uncivilised 
peoples are consternated at the flashing of these meteors from 
the sky, asan omen of evil. The Esthonians and Norsemen alike 
regard them as little dragons or wicked spirits flitting through 
the air; while the Provengals call a shooting star serp-roulanto, 

1 Vaséh Sanghata (on Hindu astrology). 
2 Richard IT, ii. 4, 9 seq. and 19, 20. 
3 M. Trevelyan, Folklore of Wales, 42. 


4 A. Daudet, Lettres de mon Moulin, 61. 
5 Grimm, Teut. Myth., 722, 1801. 
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a flying serpent or dragon.’ In Vedic India it was believed to 
be the incarnation of a demon, and was warded off with certain 
incantations.” Similarly, in the Zend-Avesta the Pairikas, or 
demons in the shape of “ worm-stars ” [snake-stars or shooting 
stars], fly between the earth and the heavens.* For the 
Mordvines, a Finnish tribe, these meteors are serpents of fire: 
for the modern Greeks they are manifestations of the telonia, 
or toll-exacting demons, which arrest the souls of sinners jn 
their upward flight.‘ 

The instances just given, showing how frequently the 
falling star came to be associated with the spirit of evil, wil 
serve as a point of transition to our immediate subject for 
which they were adduced. But we turn aside for a moment 
to notice a very remarkable nature-myth of a primitive people, 
which bears a curious resemblance to the Hebrew tradition. 

It is a story which the Ainus tell of “how the Serpent 
came down from Heaven.” When the Creator determined 
that the goddess of fire should descend from heaven to ke the 
governor of this world, the serpent resolved to bear her com- 
pany. Hecame down with her in a flash of lightning, and 
here he has been ever since. ‘ This serpent, descending as he 
did in the lightning, came down with such mighty force that 
his fall [evidently conceived as that of an aerolite] made a large 
hole in the ground. Even at this present day some of his 
offspring who were left behind in heaven [meteors] and have a 
longing to visit their father, likewise descend in lightning, and 
the force of their fall also makes holes in the ground. These 
holes, when known to exist, should by no means be approached, 
for they lead down to Hades, which is now believed to be the 
true home of the serpent kind. The original father-snake has 
his place there, and there reigns as king over all his tribe.” ° 

1 Notes and Queries, 11 S., i. 383. 

2 Oldenberg, Religion des Vedas, 267. 

3 Ed. Darmesteter, ii. 95. 

4 M. Miiller, Contributions to Mythology, 252 ; J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek 


Folklore, 286. 
5 J. Batchelor, T'he Ainu and their Folklore, p. 358. 
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The evil spirits of the Assyrians may be compared, the 
creation of hell, which as great worms are let loose from heaven 


and fall with the waters of the sky.’ In the cosmogony of 
Pherecydes of Syros, of Phoenician (Semitic) origin, the Seven 
Evil Spirits, sons of Anu the Sky-god, in the beginning sought 
to bring confusion into the regular order of the movements of 
the stars, established by Marduk the Creator, by impeding them 
in their course. ‘These rebels of disorder under the leadership 
of Ophioneus, the ancient Serpent, made an assault on Sin, the 
Moon-god, who was leader of their harmonious order. But 
Marduk, as champion of the gods, delivers Sin, and hurls the 
Seven Sons of Anu into the abyss.? Later writers say that the 
god of heaven struck down Ophioneus with a thunderbolt ; 
and Origen compares the downfall of Hephexstus in Homer 
“hurled headlong from the ethereal height,’* adding that 
Zeus “ banishes any of the gods who became disorderly” to 
Tartaros, which lies beneath the ocean.‘ 

These seven disorderly spirits which dart forth from heaven 
as lightnings may very well be intended for the meteors which 
“fright the fixed stars of heaven,” or less probably the planets 
or “ wandering ” stars in their apparently retrograde movement 
from west to east, which were thus, in Zoroastrian belief, at 
enmity with the fixed stars. I suggest, too, that we may find 
here the original motif of an extremely curious, but unfortun- 
ately fragmentary, poem, preserved in a Babylonian tablet, 
which has been called “The Revolt in Heaven.”® While the 
host of heaven, it records, were assembled and were all engaged 
in singing hymns of praise to the Creator (the harmony of the 
spheres), suddenly some evil spirit gave the signal of revolt. 
Instead of hymns burst forth loud curses and imprecations on 
their Creator. In his wrath he sounded a loud blast of the 
trumpet, and drove them from his presence never to return. 


1 Maspero, Hist. Ancienne, Assyrie, 231. 

2 Lenormant, Beginnings of History, 545. 

3 Iliad, i. 590; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 463. 
4 Contra Cels., bk. vi. ch. xlii. 

5 Records of the Past, 1st ser., vii. 123, 
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Traces of this ancient belief in a rebellion of a portion of 
the host of heaven against the Supreme Deity are found jn 
other Babylonian documents. The Tablet of the Seven Ryil 
Spirits has the following reference : 


In the first days the evil gods 

The angels who were in rebellion 

Who in the lower part of heaven had been created 
. . - . Caused their evil work 

Devising with wicked heads.! 


The punishment of these rebel spirits, who had sided with 
Tiamat, primordial Chaos, by the good Creator Marduk, js 
also described: 


They bear their sin, they are kept in bondage. . . 
He fettered and laid the yoke on his foes. . . 
Over the gods in bondage he strengthened his watch.? 


And their nature as fallen stars is suggested in the lines : 


Like lightning they darted 
Descending to the abyss of waters.® 


Indeed, the Book of Enoch asserts that some of the stars 
become lightnings, z.e. shooting stars (ch. xliv.). 

The earliest mention of a “war in heaven,” in which a 
rebellious spirit of evil conceives the unlawful ambition of 
raising himself to the supremacy of heaven, occurs in the 
mythology of the Sumerian Babylonians. A_ bird-like' 
monster, called Zi, “the Subtle One,” originally a personi- 
fication of the baneful south wind, plays the part of “a kind 
of arch-Satan ” °—* Zi, the worker of evil, who raised the head 
of evil.” He “conceives in his heart the desire to be Bél,” 
the chief deity, and revolts against his authority. To accon- 
plish his purpose, he appropriates and carries away “the 
Tablets of Destiny,” which give him control of the laws of 
1 G. Smith, Chald. Genesis, 106 ; Assyr. Discoveries, 398. 

2 Sayce, Higher Crit. and Monuments, 68, 69. 
3 G. Smith, Assyr. Discoveries, 399. 
4 


So a bird is a symbol of Satan in Matt. xiii. 4, 19, and with the Yezidis. 
Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia, 538. 
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Nature on which the order of the world depends. Thus 
aiming at the sovereignty of the skies, he says: 
“T will take the Tablets of the gods, 

And I will direct the oracles of the gods. 

I will establish my throne and dispense my commands, 

I will rule all the Spirits of Heaven.” ! 
Vanquished, however, and overthrown by Marduk, the god of 
light, he swoops down to the earth in a tempest with the 
gleam of lightning, and imparts to men forbidden knowledge 
which he had stolen from the gods. 

An obscure allusion to a similar revolt in heaven against 
the Creator and Sun-god occurs in the Egyptian Papyrus of 
Ani: “O Ra... Thine enemy the serpent-fiend Sebau 
hath fallen down headlong; his arms have been bound in 
chains; and the sons of impotent revolt shall never more rise 
up against thee.”* Dr Petrie refers to an Egyptian work 
(B.c. 500), the Koré Kosmou (Virgin of the World), as giving 
a long account of the creation of souls and their rebellion, 
before the world was made.* Still more explicit was the Old 
Persian belief : 

Headlong down from heaven fell he, 
He of demons the most lying, 
Angra Mainyu many-slaying.* 

To the Semites, as to every other people, the striking pheno- 
menon of falling stars was an object of awe and veneration,’ 
and was invested by them with a religious significance. It 
was a cosmic drama of celestial denizens being cast out of 
heaven, enacted before men’s eyes in the vault of the sky. 
The appearance of a star—the very symbol of constancy and 
immutability—suddenly abandoning its post, its “ first estate,” 
as Jude (6) expresses it, in defiance of all the laws of heaven, 


'L. W. King, Babylonian Rel., 193 ; Jastrow, 538 ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 
293-299, 2 Budge, Egyptian Rel., p. 30. 

3 Egypt and Israel, 135. 4 Zend-Avesta, Yasht, iii. 13 (Moulton). 

5 To the Jewish Rabbis the appearance remained mysterious and inexpli- 
cable. “Known to me are the ways of heaven,” says Rabbi Samuel, “but 
what a falling star is, that I know not” (Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Old 
Testament, 128). 
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and plunging into the abyss of darkness, could not be witnessed 
without deep and solemn emotions. It was the visible down. 
fall of a bright angel, nothing less than the apostasy of one of 
the heavenly host which the Lord of Sabaoth in his anger was 
hurling down to Tartaros. It was a manifestation of evil, 
which began in rebellion and was terribly punished. If many 
of these fiery descents occurred simultaneously, then the law. 
less one who began the rebellion had partners in his wickedness, 
It was Satan and his angels raining from heaven, 
Io vidi piu di mille . 
da’ ciel piovuti.! 

The Book of Enoch makes this distinction between “the 
one star” and “ the many stars which fell from heaven and were 
thrown from heaven near that first star”; and “that star which 
had first fallen from heaven an archangel took, and bound it 
hand and foot and put it in an abyss, deep and dark and 
terrible.”* The being referred to in this passage is Azazél, the 
leader of the evil demons, which in the Apocalypse of St John 
is identified with Satan: “ 1 saw a star from heaven fallen into 
the earth, and there was given to him the key of the pit of the 
abyss” ;*° and again more fully: “ The great dragon was cast 
down, the old serpent that is called the Devil and Satan, the 
deceiver of the whole world, he was cast down to the earth, 
and his angels were cast down with him.” ‘ 

As the orderly stars which kept their first estate were the 
good angels, so the lawless star, which broke away and trans- 
gressed from the path of right, was the apostate and fallen 
Satan, the first to do evil.’ George Meredith well brings out 


1 Dante, Inferno, viii. 83. 
‘* Lucifer, with guilt of pryde, 
And all that held with him that tyde . . 
They fell from heaven to hell pitt 
As thick as hayle in thunder lights.” 
MERLINE, Il. 568-575, Percy Fol. MS., i. 440. 
2 Chs. Ixxxvi. 1, 3, and Ixxxviii. 1. 3 Rev. ix. 1. 
4 Rev. xii. 9. 
5 An analogous conception is the Vedic nirriti, that which is contrary to 
ritd, the orderly course of nature, transgression personified as a power of evil. 
M. Miller, Rig-Veda-Sanhita, i. 72. 
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this aspect of the Fallen One as the Lord of Disorder in his 
sonnet, “‘ Lucifer in Starlight ” : 


«“ With memory of the old revolt from Awe 
He reached a middle height, and at the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked, and sank. 
Around the ancient track marched rank on rank 
The army of unalterable law.” 


That the natural phenomenon of the skies was highly 
suggestive of the angelic overthrow has not escaped the 
poets: Archbishop Trench, in a quatrain entitled “ Falling 
Stars,” represents them as saying : 


“‘ Angels are we, who once from heaven exiled, 
Would climb its crystal battlements again ; 
But have thus keen-eyed watchers not beguiled, 
Hurled by their glittering lances back amain.”? 


Milton similarly finds an apt simile for the swift descent of 
Satan in the fall of Mulciber : 
“ How he fell 
From heaven they fabled, thrown by angry Jove, 


Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: and... . 
Dropp’d from the zenith like a falling star.” 


And the angel Uriel came gliding through the even 


“ Swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night.” 4 


Christ Himself, it will be remembered, so far complied 
with the current belief of His time as to envisage the casting 
down of Satan at a later day under imagery very similar to 
the precipitation of a falling star, when He compared it to a 
bright flash of lightning darting from the sky: “I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven” (Luke x. 17). A 
medieval tradition that the rebel angel, before the Lord cast 


1 A Mohammedan tradition tells of the beautiful temptress Zuhra (Venus), 
who seduced the angels into sin, that she was changed into a shooting star and 
then annihilated (E, Sell, Faith of Islam, 143). Burns similarly feigned that 
the sight of a falling star would strike terror into the devil : 

‘* Ae dreary, windy, wintry night, 
The stars shot down wi’ sklentin light, 
Wi’ you, mysel, I gat a fright.” 
Address to the Deil, ll. 37-89. 
2 Poems, p. 222 (ed. 1865). 
3 Paradise Lost, i, 740-746, 4 [bid., iv. 556. 
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him down headlong, was one of the Seraphim,' seems to 
have been founded upon this passage, as the word seraph 
meant originally a fiery serpent, and became a personification 
of the snake-like lightning twisting and turning in its 
earthward flight’—a conception shared by the Ainus as we 
have seen, the American Indians, and other primitive tribes? 

We have here also, I suspect, the explanation of a quaint 
Rabbinic story, that when the evil spirit Sammael or Satan 
descended to tempt Eve he came “riding upon the serpent,” 
the probable meaning being that he made the lightning his 
vehicle. Other parallels are not wanting. Azi Dahaka, “the 
fiendish snake” in the Zend-Avesta, is the mythical personifi- 
cation of the serpentine lightning issuing from the dark storm- 
cloud.’ In a Babylonian incantation against an evil spirit of 
disease, “like lightning it flasheth . . . like a star of heaven 
it flasheth down” ;° and it is interesting to find a modem 
Arab at Nippur, the most ancient site of Babylonian worship, 
being frightened at a flash of lightning as the descent of an 
evil spirit of the air, and trying to charm it away by reading 
passages from the Koran.’ It is curious, moreover, to note 
with what unanimity men everywhere have regarded lightning 
as the instrument of the devil’s punishment. 

The Seneca Indians say that the evil spirit was like a great 
serpent as long as twenty arrow-flights. When Hinun, the 
spirit that rules the clouds and air, found him, he struck him 
with lightning and killed him.* The modern Greek, on seeing 
a flash, exclaims, “‘ He [God] has burnt up some devil!” ® and 
the Welsh folk sometimes say that thunder is caused by His 

1 Thoms, Early English Prose Romances, iii. 184. 

2 See my article “‘ What were the Seraphim?” in The Nineteenth Century, 
October 1909, pp. 691, seqq. 

3 G, de Rialle, Myth, Comparée, 317, 322; Brinton, Myths of New World, 134. 

4 R. Eliezer, Capitula, xiii.; Maimonides, More Nevochim, ii,; Buxtorf, 
Lex, 749. 

5 Avesta, i. p. lxxiii.; ii, 60, n. 2 (ed. Darmesteter). 

6 Pinches, Old Testment and Assyrian Records, 55. 


7 J. P. Peters, Nippur, ii. 75. 8 M. C. Judd, Wigwam Stories, 128. 
9 J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, 73. 
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pursuing the Evil One and dashing him down to the under- 
world! Similarly, the Indian Bhrigu, the Lightning, the Fire- 
god, was believed to have been hurled into Tartaros for pride 
and insurrection against Zeus.” A curious reminiscence of 
this casting down of Satan survives in the popular belief that, 
like Hephaistos and Vulcan, he is lame. Thus the Finnish 
name for the Devil is Lempo, z.e. “the Lame” or “ Limping 
One,” the German hinke-bein, lame-leg ; Esthonian léimp-jalg, 
lame-foot ; French diable boiteux. 

A popular misunderstanding, arising out of an early but 
too literal interpretation of a fine poetical passage in the Book 
of Isaiah, led to the identification of Satan, as a fallen luminary, 
with one particular star, the planet Venus. The prophet of the 
exile, exulting over the humiliating overthrow of the King of 
Babylon, when in his overweening pride he had exalted himself 
to the height of heaven, compares it to the downfall of the 
bright morning star as it sinks from its pride of place in the 
sky to be extinguished in the darkness of the under-world : 


“ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Day-star, son of the morning ! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst lay low the nations ! 
And thou saidst in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God ; 
And I will sit upon the Mount of Assembly in the uttermost parts of the 
north : 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; I will be like the Most High ; 
Yet thou shalt be brought down to Sheél [Hades], to the uttermost parts 
of the pit.” ® 
The imagery of the nature-myth suggested here seems to 
be taken from the fading of the stars at sunrise—“ rediens 
fugat astra Phoebus ”*—combined with the falling of meteors. 
Hélel, “the Bright One,” i.e. the Morning Star, which in the 
LXX. appears as Hedsphoros, “the Dawn-bringer ”—“ fairest 
of the stars that are set in Heaven,” Iliad, xxi. 317—in the 
1M, Trevelyan, Folklore of Wales, 42-3, “The Apostate Serpent” is the 
Greek rendering of “the fleeing serpent ”—Job xxvi. 13, which God slays in 
the sky (? the lightning). 


® Goldziher, Myth of the Hebrews, 373. 
3 Isa, xiv. 12-15. 4 Horace, Odes, iii, 21, 24. 
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Vulgate, Lucifer, “the Light-bringer,”' is personified as the 
rebel of the skies. Become too ambitious, the brilliant star 
of the early dawn thinks to retain its pre-eminence when the 
Sun, the Most High (Elion) has risen, and dares to dispute his 
sovereignty ; but utterly vanquished he fades into invisibility, 
like a falling star cast down into darkness, in the more potent 
splendour of the King of Heaven. 


“ Thou, infernal serpent, shalt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal star, 
Or lightning, thou shalt fall from heaven.” 2 

Ishtar (Astarte), who is also the morning star, is repre. 
sented on a cylinder seal with expanded wings and beams of 
light hovering above the mountains when Shamash, the Sun, 
is on the horizon; and in later accounts she is said to have 
descended in the form of a fiery star.’ It is interesting, too, 
to note, as illustrating the personifying of the day star, that 
on the Blacas Krater stars setting at sunrise are depicted as 
so many youths casting themselves down head-foremost from 
a height,‘ as Hélel is represented in Isaiah (xiv.).° A similar 
phenomenal metaphor for the downcome of the Assyrian king 
occurs later in this same chapter, when he is called a “ fiery 
flying serpent ” (Saraph, v. 29), i.e. the lightning striking down- 
wards; and in Ezekiel (xxviii. 12-18) the overthrow of the 
king of Tyre is figured as the casting-down of a luminary who 
once dwelt in the northern region of the sky, where is the 
Holy Mount of God, amidst the thunderbolts (“stones of 
fire”) and lightnings. A spectacle to all eyes, he fell pre- 

1 Old English Ligber, “light-bringer” ; Breton, Loquifer la grand (Ville 
marqué). See Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Old Testament, 48, The Arabs 
worship the morning star as a deity (W. R. Smith, Semites, 57, 264-5). The 
Babylonian Ishtar, who descended into Aralu (Hell), was identified with the 
morning star. 

2 Milton, Paradise Regained, iv. 618-620. 

8 L. W. King, Bab. Rel., 182; W. R. Smith, Semites, 159, n. 5. 

4 H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, ii. 78, pl. 53. 

5 « Bent Helal,” “Sons of Lucifer” (or the Morning Star), is the name 
which the modern Arabs give to the evil giants to whom all colossal works in 


stone are attributed (C. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i. 388), just as in England 
dykes and prehistoric erections are ascribed to the Devil. 
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cipitously, consumed to ashes and lost to sight for ever. 
Tertullian, commenting on this, says, “’Thus Satan also fell 
from the height of heaven and was cast down like lightning, 
dwelling no longer amidst the stones of fire and the glittering 
rays of the burning stars.” * 

The earliest writing which interprets the passage in Isaiah 
as referring to Satan seems to be the Slavonic Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, which says, “ Satanail would make his throne 
higher than the clouds and be equal to the Most High, and 
was hurled from the heights with his angels . . . and he was 
flying in the air continually above the abyss” (xxix. 4; first 
century A.D.). Justin Martyr, a little later, interprets the 
passage in Isaiah as referring to Satan, and suggests that 
Homer had it in mind when he wrote in the Iliad of the 
casting down of Até (Mischief) by Zeus :” 


“Then Até by the glossy locks he seized 
In mighty wrath ; and swore a solemn oath, 
That to Olympus and the starry Heaven 
She never should return, who all misleads. 
His arm then whirling, from the starry Heaven 
He flung her down, to vex the affairs of men.” ® 


Remembering how apt the ancient Hebrews were to 
associate the angels with stellar phenomena, we can readily 
understand that the marvellous spectacle presented when stars 
fall headlong from the midnight sky would inevitably suggest 


1 Adv. Marcion, ii. 10. 

2 Address to Greeks, ch. xxviii. 

8 Jlad, xix. 126-131 (Lord Derby). Still closer is the parallel in the down- 
casting of Hephestus (Iliad, i. 590-4), and the lines (Iliad, viii, 10-16) spoken 
by Zeus: 

‘* Whomsoever of the gods I shall perceive 
Apart conspiring, on him I shall lay hold 
And hurl to gloomy Tartaros far hence, 
Where lies the deep abyss beneath the earth.” 
So Phaethon, “‘ The Shining One,” was hurled down like a shooting star for 
presuming to take the place of the Sun-god : 
‘* But Phaéthon, while flames his golden locks 
Consume, down headlong plunged, and left behind 
Long trail of light, as sometimes in the sky 
Serene, a star, although it falls not, seems 
To fall.” Ovip, Met. ii. 319-322. 
Cf. also Meneetius in Hesiod, Theog., 507-520. 


Vor. XI.—No. 4. 
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the casting down of Satan and his angels out of heaven. Ang 
one circumstance would doubtless tend powerfully to confirm 
them in their belief—the observed fact that these falling 
meteors almost invariably issued forth from the vicinity of 
the North Pole. They have their radiant or point of de. 
parture in the constellations Leo, Perseus, and Andromeda, 
It is well known that the circumpolar stars represented the 
powers of evil and darkness; and that the North was believed 
to be the peculiar region of Satan, where he had his habitation, 
There the huge constellation of the Serpent (Nachash), of 
sinister meaning, wound around the Pole, between the Great 
and Lesser Bears. “In the North,” says a Jewish writer, 
“demons, earthquakes, evil spirits, and Sheddim dwell, and 
thence they come forth to the world, as it is said, ‘out of 
the north evil shall break forth’ (Jer. i. 14).”? 

From that quarter it was, according to the Phoenician 
account, that Baal Tsephon, “the Lord of the North,” having 
the form of a serpent, cast himself from heaven down to earth 
in the semblance of an aerolite or thunderbolt. And it was 
in the north, as we have seen, that Lucifer 


— So by allusion call’d 
Of that bright star to Satan paragon’d ”—? 
attempted to set up his throne before he was sent hurtling to 
the nether-world. There is, indeed, no natural phenomenon 
under which the downfall and judgment of the Evil Spirit for 
his rebellion in heaven could be more fittingly envisaged than 
that of a falling star. The once Bright One cast down into 
darkness. 
A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D. 


1 Chronicle of Jerahmeel, (twelfth century), i. 7 (ed. Gaster.) The old 
serpent which guards the North Pole was conceived as coming down to earth 
in one of the shooting stars which emanates from that point, and is identified 
with Ophién, the serpent demon, which was struck down by Zeus with a 
thunderbolt. 

2 Paradise Lost, x, 426. 
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OCCASION AND OBJECT OF THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


Tur Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, D.Lirr., LL.D. 


Amone the Pauline Epistles that to the Romans occupies a 
place apart. It is addressed to a church which Paul had never 
visited. It consequently has a greater resemblance to a 
treatise than those which are addressed to familiar friends. 
Even if we accept Deissmann’s dictum that letters are not 
literature, we may be inclined to make an exception of this 
elaborate composition ; for though it is undoubtedly a letter, 
it pursues through the greater part of its contents a single 
theme, which is laid out in clear and carefully planned 
divisions. For this reason its occasion and object are not so 
obvious as in the case of other Epistles; and though the 
question has frequently been brought under critical discussion, 
afresh survey of some of the grounds of judgment may prove 
not to be devoid of interest. 

The Reformers and their successors in Germany cared little 
for the historical conditions under which the letter may have 
been written, and looked upon it as a systematic exposition of 
Christian truth. Baur rendered the great service of recalling 
attention to the circumstances of the time, and seeking an 
historical occasion for the composition and the contents of the 
Epistle. In accordance with the whole Tiibingen hypothesis, 
he thought it was a contribution to the great controversy 
between Jewish and Pauline Christianity. He was thus led 


to the conclusion that the Church was composed mainly of 
787 
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; — ae who were opposed to Pauline universalism 
rt gh the controversy had reached a less acute stage than ne 
nd in the letters to the Galatians and the Corinthians. Thi 
conclusion makes it necessary to explain away the is 
evidence afforded by particular passages that the Chun 
consisted mainly of Gentile Christians, who were in sym = 
ae and only required to be confirmed in their si 
- wo main directions of opinion led to various combina. 
ions, on which it is not necessary to dwell; and we may at 
once proceed to examine the indications of its object which 
presented by the Epistle itself. : 
Before we go into detail, it seems quite clear that the 
course of the letter is largely determined by the circumstances 
of the time, and that, if Paul were writing now, his expositio 
would assume a very different form. A large onal oe 
argument is a polemic against the saving efficacy of the law 
or deals with the relations between law and faith ; and thou h 
it enters with wonderful insight into the spiritual ouch 
of the universal human soul, it does so in connection wih 
a controversy that has passed away. It also endeavours to 
show that the gospel stood in the direct line of the history of 
the Israelites ; and though it rejected Jewish pretensions, and 
left the mass of the Jewish nation outside, it did not del 
the fundamental truths of the Old Testament, but, on ‘“ 
contrary, marked the spiritual line of their contin and 
development. All this would undoubtedly possess a strong 
and immediate interest for Jewish Christians; but whether 
it might not be equally interesting to Gentile Christians 
whether it might not even be needed by them either wi 
warning against Judaising influences or as a correction of one- 
sided anti-Judaic tendencies, depends on the manner of its 
statement and the reasons which appear to have guided the 
writer in presenting it. The assumption that Gentile Chmis- 


1 . . 
i a especially Rom. i. 5, 6, 13-15; xi. 13; vi. 19; i. 8, 11, 12; and the 
g “ os of other passages which assume a full concurrence in the Pauline 
gospel, and even a possible danger of misusing the freedom which it claimed. 
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tians knew and cared nothing about the Old Testament and 
Judaism, that they were in no danger of extreme views, on the 
one side or the other, in regard to them, and that the great 
battle which their own Apostle waged on their behalf never 
attracted their attention, is, in my opinion, as improbable as it 
ig baseless. Though the truth of this statement does not 
perhaps seriously affect our main discussion, it may be well 
to subjoin the evidence on which it rests. 

From the earliest times in which we have distinct historical 
information down to our own day the Old Testament has been 
a part of the sacred canon of Christendom. The fathers were 
as familiar with the ancient Scriptures as with the new, and 
attached to them the same Divine authority; and those who, 
like Marcion, spurned all dependence upon Judaism were 
scouted as heretics. ‘The teachings of the Prophets took a 
prominent place in the conversion of the heathen. Justin 
Martyr, notwithstanding his contempt for the Jews, sums up 
Christianity as the things learned “from Christ and the 
Prophets that went before him” ;' and he finds the “ greatest 
and truest demonstration ” of the gospel in the predictions of 
the Prophets.* His disciple Tatian was first led to Chris- 
tianity by his happening to read “certain barbaric writings, 
older than the doctrines of the Greeks, and more divine than 
their error.”* Athenagoras, if he does not say that he was 
indebted for his own conversion to the Prophets, appeals to 
them as affording an irrefutable proof of Christianity, and 
adopts the extremest view of their inspiration.‘ Theophilus of 
Antioch owed his conversion, at least in part, to his having 
met with the “sacred writings of the holy Prophets,” 
whose predictive power established his faith.° Clemens 
Alexandrinus summons the Greeks from Helicon and Cith- 
eron and the poets to the “holy mount of God and the 
holy prophetic band,” and declares that the Saviour converts 
those who have ears “through the all-wise Moses, and the 


1 Apol., i. 23. 2 [b., 31 seq. ; and see Dial., 7, 8. 
3 Orat. ad Grecos, 29. + Supplicatio pro Christ.,,9. ° Ad Autol., i. 14. 
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truth-loving Isaiah, and the whole prophetic band.”* [f this 
was the practice and the language of Gentiles at a time 
when the Gentile church had fully entered on its independent 
career, and had adopted its own methods of appealing to its 
own compatriots, are we to suppose that at a time when it 
was still necessarily dependent on Jewish teachers, and whey 
some of its most fundamental doctrines, such as the unity of 
God and the administration of the world by his righteous will, 
could hardly be thought of except as the traditional dogmas of 
Judaism, it totally ignored the Old Testament, and _ passed 
into an unwritten Christianity, detached from all its historical 
antecedents, and careless of its earthly cradle as some foundling 
washed up by the ocean from an unknown wreck, as though 
it was not confronted on every side by the Judaism out of 
whose soil it sprung,—that Judaism which was still potent, 
though politically subject, through its unviolated national 
unity and the fervour of its national hopes, with its ritual still 
untarnished, bringing together as to a Divine centre the 
aspiration of the devout, the enthusiasm of the fanatical, the 
wealth of the rich, with its ramifications extending into every 
part of the Roman empire, and testifying in its countless 
synagogues against the surrounding idolatry, with its varied, 
long and wonderful history, with its ancient promises, its 
sublime law, its hymns that touched every chord of the human 
heart, its prophets’ inspired call to righteousness and truth and 
glowing anticipations of a glory yet to come? Such a sup- 
position I cannot but think too extravagant for credence. 
The essential doctrine of the Messiahship of Jesus could not 
be made intelligible without reference to Jewish expectations, 
or established without an appeal to the Jewish Scriptures ; and 
it is most probable that the early Jewish, like the later Gentile, 
teachers approached the world holding in their hands an open 
Bible, which, however they might receive it in the spirit and 
not in the letter, they regarded as “the oracles of God,” ® and 
handed on as the most precious heirloom to the Church which 
1 Cohort. ad Gentes, c, i. pp. 3 and 8, Potter. 2 Rom, iii. 2. 
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was in their eyes the true spiritual posterity of Abraham. 
Accordingly, Paul himself, in writing to Gentile churches, 
does not hesitate to quote the Old Testament, whenever 
occasion serves, and to assume their familiarity with, and their 
reverence for, its contents.’ If it be said that in such cases 
the disciples had been tampered with by Judaisers, and 
therefore required a Judaic argument, still we have an ex- 
ample of the ease with which this great traditional authority 
could fling its impressive shadow across the dawning light of 
Christianity ; and where shall we so readily find the source of 
its influence as in those very scriptures which Paul, no less 
than Judaisers, revered as the word of God, and which, with 
his own interpretations, he had placed in the hands of his 
Gentile converts? I think, therefore, that the assumption 
that the members of Gentile churches were familiar with the 
Old Testament, and felt an interest in the fortunes of Judaism 
and in its relation to Christianity, and that this was an 
inevitable result of their Christian training, is not only 
intrinsically probable, but rests upon sufficient evidence to 
entitle it to our belief. 

If the foregoing remarks be correct, it follows that whether 
Paul desired to convert Judaisers, or to confirm and clear the 
faith of Pauline Jews, or to strengthen and balance the con- 
victions of Gentile believers, or to repel the attacks of Jewish 
zealots on a Gentile church, must be determined, not by the 
general subject of his treatise, but by its special character and 
tone. In judging of these we may usefully compare the 
Epistle with that to the Galatians, to which, by the tenor of 
its argument, it is most nearly related, and in contrast with 
which its peculiarities will be more distinctly seen. We must 
remember that the Epistle to the Galatians is addressed to a 
group of Gentile churches which had been suddenly and 
strongly influenced by an inroad of Judaising doctrine. The 
following points deserve particular attention :— 

1. In Galatians Paul addresses his readers with coldness, 


1 See especially Gal. iii., iv.; 1 Cor, x. 6, 11; 2 Cor. iii, 
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almost with asperity. He writes simply “to the churches of 
Galatia,”* and expresses his astonishment that they are go 
quickly removing from him who called them in the grace of 
Christ ;* but in Romans the readers are “called of Jesus 
Christ,” ‘beloved of God, saints that have been called,” and 
the Apostle thanks God that their faith is reported in all the 
world. In both Epistles, Paul expresses a wish to he 
amongst his readers; but how different the tone! To the 
Galatians he says: “ My children, with whom I am travailing 
again until Christ be formed in you—but I should like to be 
present with you now, and to change my voice, because I am 
perplexed in your case.”* But to the Romans he says that it 
was his continual prayer to be allowed to visit them, “for |] 
am longing to see you, that I may communicate to you some 
spiritual gift of grace with a view to your being confirmed— 
that is, to be comforted together amongst you, each of us by 
the other’s faith, both yours and mine”;° and his desire is, 
when his troubles in the east are over, to come and have rest 
with them.° 

2. We have next to inquire whether there are any indica- 
tions that the Epistles were called forth by particular and 
pressing wants in the churches. In regard to Galatians there 
is no uncertainty. The disciples were going over into a 
different gospel, and certain persons were troubling them! 
Someone had bewitched them, so that their conduct was 
marked by folly. They were turning back to weak and 
beggarly elements, and observing special seasons.’ They were 
courted by a party, to their disadvantage.” They were sub- 
mitting to be circumcised, and seeking to be justified by the 
law,” and prevented by some evil leaven from obeying the 
truth.” Equally plain indications occur in the letters to the 
Corinthians ; with this difference, however, that there several 
questions are dealt with. Analogy would lead us to expect 
1 i, 2, 2 i. 6. 8 i, 6-8. 4 iv. 19,20. 5 i, 10-12. 


6 xv. 32, 7 i. 6, 73 v. 12. 8 iii. 1. 9 iv. 9, 10. 
19) $5187. ll y, 2-4; vi. 12, 13, 12 vy, 7-9. 
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similar appearances in Romans; but the mere existence of 
the problem which we are examining shows how completely 
the analogy breaks down, and how futile it is to appeal to it. 
The fact that it was written to a church which Paul had not 
visited, and which he did not personally know, is in itself as 
wide a departure from the analogy of Corinthians and Gala- 
tians as any that can be suggested. On every hypothesis this 
Epistle is unique, and must be judged by a standard of its 
own. But if we are to be influenced by the analogy of the 
other Epistles, the reasonable argument is surely this, that 
since in these Paul distinctly specifies the wants in the 
churches with which he proposes to deal, when he fails thus 
to specify he must be writing upon general grounds, and not 
with a view to particular needs of his readers. Now, the 
Epistle to the Romans is entirely without any statement such 
as we have found so abundantly in the short Epistle to the 
Galatians. It deals, indeed, with certain dangerous tendencies, 
but these are not presented in such a way as to suggest the 
motive for the whole composition. The threatened division of 
feeling between the strong and the weak’ is postponed till the 
main argument, which it in no way affects, is over. The 
warning against the antinomian abuse of the doctrine of grace * 
comes in only as a necessary step in the development of the sub- 
ject; and the same may be said of the advice to the Gentiles 
not to be overbearing towards the Jews.* We must observe, 
however, that these particular indications of the readers’ 
requirements all point to a Gentile and Pauline church. 

3. We have already seen that in Galatia there were men 
actually engaged in disturbing the churches and perverting 
the gospel; and these men are repeatedly alluded to.‘ We 
have nothing which properly answers to these allusions in 
Romans. Appeal may be made to iii. 8, “Some affirm that 
we say, Let us do evil that good may come.” These “some” 
were, no doubt, ill-disposed towards Paul; but there is nothing 


1 xiv. 1 sqq. 2 vi. 1 sqq. 8 xi. 17 sqq. 
4 i, 7,9; iv. 17; v. 10, 12; vi. 12. 
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to show that they were at Rome, that they had any influence 
on the church, or even that they were professing Christians 
If it be said that “we” must include the readers, and that 
therefore the “some” must at least have been acquainted with 
the Romans, then we may remark once more that the readers 
must have been Pauline. But if the “we” be limited to Paul, 
in order to escape from this conclusion it becomes mere 
assumption to suppose that the “some” were endeavouring to 
injure Paul in Rome. It is quite as probable that Paul had 
heard this objection raised at different times, and that he had 
no one particularly in view. The only other passage that can 
be referred to in this connection is xvi. 17-20. The men here 
mentioned may have been already in Rome; but as Paul does 
not insert “among you,” it seems likely that he either alludes 
to the probable arrival of such men, or that he has nothing in 
his mind beyond the possible presence of men of this low stamp 
in the Roman as in other churches. It is generally assumed 
that these people were bigoted Jewish Christians; but this 
notion rests wholly on extraneous considerations, and is not 
even suggested by anything in the passage itself. The 
“smooth and fair speech,” and the words, ‘I would have you 
wise unto that which is good,” remind one rather of showy and 
rhetorical Greeks, strutting about with airs of superior wisdom, 
and scoffing at the pure and simple morality of the Christian 
teachers as behind the age. Such Greculi in Rome, lovers of 
fine talk and good dinners, may very well, when they had 
failed elsewhere, have sought to impose on the guilelessness of 
the Christians. But however this may be, the passage is far 
too subordinate and parenthetical to allow us to suppose that 
these miserable creatures had the honour of calling forth the 
magnificent refutation contained in our Epistle. 

4. In Galatians Paul has to vindicate his apostolic authority, 
evidently against the attacks of Judaisers. A large part of the 
first two chapters is devoted to this defence, with which we 
may compare 2 Corinthians in the tenth and following chapters. 
But in Romans, although the subject is alluded to, the polemi- 
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cal features are wholly wanting. Paul quietly assumes that 
he is an apostle to the Gentiles, and nowhere even implies that 
his title was called in question. What a contrast there is 
between the openings of the two Epistles! In the one a 
vehement assertion of his Divine, in opposition to a human, 
commission; in the other a quiet statement of his apostolic 
call. There is, however, one passage where Paul alludes at 
greater length to his missionary vocation.’ It is where he 
excuses himself for having written so frankly to the Romans, 
on the ground that he was called to be a ministering priest for 
the Gentiles. In justification of this claim he briefly refers to 
the evidence afforded by his past labours. But not only is 
this statement exceedingly brief compared with the long and 
elaborate defence in the other epistles, but it contains no hint 
of any kind that it was intended to meet an attack, or even to 
allay a suspicion. It is simply the apology of a highly sensitive 
man, who feared that he might seem to be stepping a little 
beyond his province in giving such plain apostolic admonitions 
to a strange church, and who desired at the same time to 
explain how it was that he had been prevented from gratifying 
his long-cherished wish to visit it, and thus acquiring a nearer 
claim to its regard. 

5. Throughout Galatians Paul is vindicating the gospel 
which he preached in contradistinction from a “different 
gospel,” ® a phrase which occurs also in 2 Corinthians xi. 4. 
But in Romans I know of nothing which even suggests that 
he is defending his own view of the gospel against someone 
else’s. He is set apart unto the “gospel of God.”* He is not 
ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to everyone who has faith, both Jew and Greek.‘ He does 
not say, “the gospel which I, Paul, preach in opposition to 
Jewish Christianity,” but, to all appearance, refers to the 
universal gospel, accepted by all Christians, Jews and Greeks 
alike, in opposition to Judaism and heathenism. And it is 
this latter antithesis that is maintained throughout the Epistle. 
1 xv, 15-21, 2 i, 6. 8i,1; xv. 16. 4i, 16. 
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When, having reviewed the shortcomings of previous religions, 
he says, “ But now apart from law God’s righteousness has 
been made manifest,” he seems to be laying down not 
Pauline, but a Christian doctrine." When he says, “We 
consider that man is justified by faith apart from works of 
law,” ® there is nothing to show that he is not speaking in the 
name of universal Christendom ; and the supposition that he 
is doing so is confirmed by his appeal to the same principle in 
Galatians as a thing equally known to Peter and himself? So, 
again, he places Jewish and Gentile Christians together, 
making no distinction between them, but setting both over 
against the vessels of wrath.‘ He does, however, mention 
“my gospel,” and this phrase might imply something special 
in his doctrine. But in ii. 16 the doctrine which is thus 
qualified is that “ God will judge the secrets of men through 
Christ Jesus.” It is the latter words alone which are marked 
by the phrase “according to my gospel”; and therefore the 
antithesis would seem to be between Christianity and other 
systems which equally taught a future Divine judgment. We 
have no reason to suppose that this form of Christian doctrine 
was peculiar to Paul, and at all events it has nothing to do 
with the controversy between Jewish and Gentile Christianity. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the “my” means no more 
than that the topic in question was one which entered fre- 
quently into Paul’s preaching, and that no emphasis is to be 
laid upon it. Similarly in the doxology* the “ my ” is without 
emphasis, and, if there is any antithetic term, we must find it 
in “to him that is able to establish you.” The words are an 
ascription of praise to him who alone could make his preaching 
successful.° We may fairly say, then, that, if the Epistle to 
the Romans stood alone, no one could suppose that there were 
two forms of the gospel, a Pauline and an anti-Pauline; and 
this is a most singular fact if the letter was intended to be a 
lif 21, ii, 28. = 8 Gal. ii, 16. 4 ix, 28,24. > xvi. 25. 


® Compare 2 Tim. ii. 8, the only other place where the phrase occurs, and 
where there can be no contrast with another gospel. 
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polemic against Jewish Christianity or to present in opposition 
to it, though in a conciliatory way, a higher doctrine. 

6. It is only an extension of the foregoing remark to 
observe that the Epistle to the Romans contains no attack 
upon the conduct of Jewish Christians. In Galatians it is 
perfectly clear that the “other gospel” was preached by a 
Jewish-Christian faction, and that men of that class were the 
objects of Paul’s animadversion.! In Romans whatever attack 
is made upon Jews is made upon the nation, and not upon the 
believing remnant. If Jewish Christians are alluded to in 
xvi. 17-20, the Apostle has expressed himself with studied 
obscurity, and we cannot suppose that these few verses betray 
the secret object of his letter. The “weak” party of xiv. and 
xv. were to all appearance Jews, but there is no evidence that 
they were representatives of a distinctive Jewish Christianity 
which stood in opposition to Paulinism. On the contrary, 
Paul treats their scruples as a matter of perfect indifference, 
and in no way affecting their Christian standing. How 
different the gentle plea for mutual tolerance from the in- 
dignant rebuke and bitter sarcasm directed against the Jewish 
faction in Galatia! It is not too much to say that, if the 
Epistle to the Romans were our only witness, we should 
not know, except in the case of these innocent ascetics, 
that Jewish and Gentile Christianity were separated by any 
differences of doctrine and practice. 

7. In Romans there is no intimation that the readers or 
any party among them boasted of their national descent as 
though it conferred superior privileges. But in Galatians it 
is clear from iii. 7 sgg. that the disturbers did so. In the 
parallel argument in Romans iv. the principal stress is laid, 
not on descent from Abraham, but on the fact that faith was 
Abraham’s characteristic, and that faith like his must justify ; 
and Jewish and Gentile Christians are conceived as alike 
walking by faith, and therefore standing together as Abraham's 


' See especially ii, 11 sqq., but the Epistle throughout bears an indubitable 
testimony. 2 See ii, 17; iii. 1 sqqg. 9; ix. 31 sqqg.; x. 19 sqq. 
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true heirs, in opposition to of é« vdyov, who must in conse. 
quence be regarded primarily as unbelieving Jews. The 
argument of this chapter might no doubt be applied to , 
Judaising party, but it does not in itself betray the existence 
of such a party, but rather wears the appearance of a Christian 
answer to a Jewish attack. 

8. In Galatians we find that the readers were not only in 
danger of falling away, but that many of them were actually 
falling away, not indeed from the profession of Christianity, 
but from the Pauline principle of faith. In Romans no such 
danger is apparent. Paul, indeed, is anxious to “ confirm ” his 
readers, but there is nothing to limit this expression to a 
threatened lapse into legalism. In vii. 1-6 the law is treated 
as wholly dead and gone; and an immoral licence seems to be 
the evil of which Paul was most apprehensive. 

9. But if the readers were Jews and observers of the law, 
there would of course be no question of their lapse. Is there, 
then, any allusion to their trust in the law? None whatever. 
In Galatians an undue respect for the law is plainly rebuked 
in passages already referred to; but in Romans, though Paul 
argues at length against the efficacy of the law, he never 
admonishes his readers as though they might be under it. In 
fact, he says explicitly that they are not under it.2 We 
may also contrast the mixture of polemic with exhortation 
in the hortatory part of Galatians* with the peaceful flow of 
Romans xii. 1 sqq. 

10. Further, there is not even any reference to the question 
whether Christians ought to place themselves under the law 
or not. This is the subject of the Epistle to the Galatians;' 
but though in Romans Paul uses similar arguments about the 
inadequacy of the law, we could never learn from it that 
there was any difference of opinion on the subject among 
Christians. The gospel stands over against Judaism, not a 
Pauline gospel against a Jewish-Christian gospel. 


1i.6; iii. 3; iv. 9, 10, 21; v. 1-8. vi. 14. 
3 v. 1 sqq. 4 See iv. 21; v. 2-4; and the Epistle generally. 
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11. Neither is there any allusion to the more limited 
question whether Christians ought to be circumcised. This 
was evidently a leading point with the Judaisers in Galatia.! 
Where in Romans the question of circumcision is touched 
upon, the argument is directed against unbelieving Jews.” 

Now, when we consider all these facts together, it is surely 
the natural inference that Paul did not intend to maintain 
his own personal doctrine and practice in opposition to any 
other Christian doctrine and practice, but wished to defend 
what he believed to be the one gospel of God against those 
who rejected it altogether. No assumption of a conciliatory 
aim, no unworthy supposition that this ripest fruit of Paul’s 
mind was not its purest,® will explain the total absence of direct 
reference to a controversy which imperilled the very existence 
of the church, an antagonism which threatened to make the 
western mission nugatory, if the Apostle really supposed that 
these things had extended their baleful influence to the Roman 
community. ‘To him the question was one between the truth 
of the gospel and falling away from Christ ;* and though he 
might properly abstain from using the language of expostula- 
tion in addressing a strange church, it would be more irritating 
than conciliatory, in the circumstances supposed, to speak 
throughout as if there were no fundamental difference of 
opinion between himself and his readers. But if the question 
of imposing the law on the Gentiles was settled, and the 
Roman antagonism to Paul rested on theocratic claims to 
superiority, we have not only to account for his curious failure 
to give any explicit intimation of his subject, but we have to 
explain why he devoted so large a space to proving the 
inferiority of the law to the gospel, and thus slaying the dead. 
I am therefore quite unable to see from the general tenor and 
mode of argument of the Epistle that the writer was combating 
the Jewish-Christian prejudices of his readers. 

Must we, then, return to the old view that the letter is a 


1 See Gal. ii. 3; v. 2, 3, 6; vi. 12, 13, 15. 
2 ii, 25-29. 3 Holsten. 4 Gal. ii. 53 v. 2-4. 
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systematic exposition of Christian truth ? This view is exposeq | doctr 
to some obvious difficulties, which Godet points out, and whick 
endeavours to meet. Such important subjects as Christology the I 
and eschatology are left without treatment. Godet explains — with 


this startling fact by the supposition that Paul confined himself — defen 
to the doctrines which he had himself received “through the of do 


teaching of Christ, without the intervention of any man”; and V 
since the delineation of the person of Christ belonged more main 
particularly to the Apostles who had lived with him, and § to ge 
eschatology was the common property of the apostolate, Paul in vi 
omitted them from his general course of religious instruction, Chri: 
But surely, if Paul wished to give his readers the benefit of | and’ 
apostolic instruction, which they had not yet received, it is the ¢ 
inconceivable that he should consider himself debarred from supp 
unfolding topics which were the common property of the I 
apostolate, or from speaking fully of the person of Christ mus 
simply because he had not known him on earth, when to have Ron 
known him as the risen Son of God was a far higher qualifica- may 
tion. In his mode of referring to his subject no such limitation subj 
is suggested. He does not say, “I am not ashamed of my thei 
gospel,” but “of the gospel,” and one who was “set apart unto forl 
the gospel of God” would consider himself entitled to proclaim rece 
it in its entirety. But, waiving this, it is a more weighty Chi 
objection that the Epistle is not, in fact, a systematic exposi- ing 
tion of Christian truth, even if limited to Paul’s “dogmatic of | 
and moral catechism.” Things which we know on his own itse 
authority formed a portion of his teaching are either not It 
mentioned at all in the Epistle to the Romans, or are not des 
treated at any length or with any system.’ There is, indeed, aff 
a continuous argument running through the first eight chapters; Sa) 
but this very fact is opposed to the hypothesis, for we should hit 
rather expect a series of arguments appended to successive we 
propositions. There is, however, no attempt to group a series for 
of doctrines in any kind of logical dependence, nor are the an 

1 In the Introduction to his Commentary. fo 

2 See 1 Cor, xi. 23; xv. 1-3: the Lord’s Supper and the Resurrection. 
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doctrines which are advanced always stated with the precision 
which we look for in a dogmatic treatise. It seems clear that 

the Epistle is addressed to those who are already acquainted 

with the fundamental teachings of Christianity, and is rather a 

defence of doctrines assumed to be known than an exposition 

of doctrines either unknown or imperfectly known. 

What, then, is the scope of the Epistle? So far as its 
main subject and argument are concerned, I see no occasion 
to go beyond the object which Paul himself says that he had 
in view in desiring to visit Rome. He wished to confirm the 
Christians there in the faith which they already possessed ; 
and his letter is a defence of the gospel, in a form shaped by 
the conditions of the time, and intended for the comfort and 
support of believers. 

In applying this view as a solvent of our difficulties, we 
must ask, in the first place, whether a Gentile church at 
Rome can have required to be thus confirmed. In reply we 
may point out that not only were Christians everywhere 
subject to persecution and social obloquy which might shake 
their faith, but in Rome they might seem to be a kind of 
forlorn outpost in the midst of a hostile world, and to have 
received less than their due from the leading authorities of 
Christendom. Paul might well, then, send them an encourag- 
ing word, and point out, in his own fervid way, the superiority 
of their faith to the great systems of the past. The Epistle 
itself is not without indications which point in this direction. 
It begins with a thanksgiving on behalf of their faith, and a 
desire that it might be confirmed. It speaks of boasting in 
afflictions, which carried the mind up to the love of God.’ It 
says that we are fellow-heirs with Christ if we suffer with 
him, and that the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the coming glory.’ It asks what 
form of persecution can separate us from the love of Christ, 
and intimates that even death might have to be encountered 
for Christ’s sake.* In fine, it exhorts the readers to rejoice in 

1 v, 3-5. 2 viii. 17, 18. 8 viii. 35, 36. 
Vou. XI—No. 4. = 
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hope, to be patient in tribulation, to bless those that persecute 
them.’ When we consider these passages, and remember that 

a few years afterwards some of the recipients of this lette 

were lighting the streets of Rome with their flaming bodies 

we shall see that Paul was right in supposing that a spiritual 

gift tending to their confirmation would not be altogether 

amiss ; and we can well imagine that some of the Neronian 

martyrs sang amid their agonies, “ Who shall separate us from 

the love of Christ ?” 

We may next observe that if Paul desired for any reason 
to write a friendly letter to the Romans, which was not 
demanded by the special needs of the church itself, it was 
perfectly natural for him to select the defence of Christianity 
as his main subject. Not being minutely acquainted with the 
particular wants of the Roman Christians, and not having 
been consulted by them—assuming, too, that they had been 
instructed in the doctrines of the gospel and were convinced 
of their truth,—what could he do better than point out the 
deep spiritual roots out of which the universal religion sprang, 
and the relation in which it stood to an older system admitted 
to be at once Divine and transient? In such a defence he 
might omit the standing historical proofs, which must have 
been already known and would be more properly addressed to 
unbelievers, and confine himself to a line of thought which, 
while rebutting objections and clearing up difficulties, tended 
to exalt and purify the existing faith. By thus throwing 
himself upon the general wants of Christendom he conferred 
a “spiritual gift of grace,” not only on the community at 
Rome, but on the whole Church of Christ. 

Again, this view precisely suits the announcement of the 
subject, “ I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to everyone who has faith.” ‘This pro- 
position must have been accepted equally by Jewish and 
Gentile Christians; but both might have their insight into its 
meaning deepened, and their faith in it placed on a firmer 
1 xii, 12, 14, 
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spiritual basis. But why should Paul say that he is not 
ashamed of the gospel if he did not refer to his own special 
opinions? ‘There is no very recondite reason. It required 
much courage and faith not to be ashamed of it and its band 
of mean disciples amid the pomp and pride of Rome, and 
Paul may have thought that the frequent postponement of 
his visit might possibly be ascribed to a want of bold confidence 
in his cause. 

Lastly, the general course of thought is conformable to 
this supposition. It is a very important point that heathenism 
is dealt with as well as Judaism, for this would have been 
quite out of place in a dispute between Christian parties. 
Indeed, the whole of the first part of the argument, the proof 
of the sinful condition of Gentiles and Jews alike, would be 
quite irrelevant, but it was necessarily the first step in demon- 
strating the need of Christianity. But it may be asked why, 
if the church was principally Gentile, the great bulk of the 
argument is directed towards Judaism. ‘The answer is to be 
found in the fact that Judaism was at that period the one 
formidable rival of Christianity, and the two religions were at 
the same time so intimately connected that it was necessary 
to adjust their relations, and to guard against the two extreme 
tendencies to an excessive absorption of it and an excessive 
contempt towards it and its history. We learn from Acts 
that the unbelieving Jews were the persistent enemies of Paul’s 
preaching. At Corinth they charged him before Gallio with 
persuading men to worship God contrary to the law.’ At 
Antioch, in Pisidia, the women who were proselytes were 
stirred up by the Jews, and aided in the persecution which 
drove away Paul and Barnabas. The Gentile Christians, 
therefore, though they were not likely to fall back into idolatry, 
and did not require much confirming against heathenism, 
might be persuaded that Christianity was only a spurious 
Judaism, and that in embracing it as representing the true 
line of spiritual revelation they were feeding themselves with 
1 Acts xviii. 13. 2 Acts xiii. 50. 
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false hopes ; and short of this they might feel perplexed ast, 
the relation in which they stood to the Old Testament, ang 
have a difficulty in finding a logical mean between accepting 
Judaism in its entirety and maintaining that God had rejected 
Israel, and the blessings of the ancient promises had beep 
finally forfeited. The one tendency would expose them to the 
attacks of Judaising Christians, as in Galatia ; the other would 
give rise to the contempt and haughtiness towards Jewish 
believers who retained any of their national peculiarities, and 
to an antinomian temper, of which there were evidently 
symptoms in Rome. Paul, therefore, in giving such a defence 






of Christianity as this Epistle contains, had regard to the 


necessities and dangers of the time, and, while exhibiting the 
superiority of Christian faith over the systems of the past, and 
defending it against attacks from without, he indirectly forti- 
fied the minds of his readers against Judaising assaults, and 
adjusted the relations of new and old, within the church itself. 


We have only to add a word as to Paul’s reason for writing | 


to Rome at all. This is sufficiently explained by his long- 
cherished desire to visit it, by the apparent termination of his 
labours in the east, by the opportunity which presented itself 
of forwarding a letter, and by the postponement of his visit, 
which at last entered so definitely into his plans, through an 
uncertain and dangerous errand which might finally disappoint 
his hopes. He therefore wrote to the Roman disciples, not in 
consequence of their immediate necessities, but out of the 


fulness of his own heart ; and, while not negligent of such local } 


colouring and particular wants as he was acquainted with, he 
chose a subject which must be interesting to all churches, and 
in defending the gospel he loved so well he interwove with his 
argument a beautiful and permanent expression of truths which 
had lately engrossed his thought, and of which the clear 
apprehension seemed needful for the welfare of Christendom. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 


Oxrorp. 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN ANCIENT 
(? EGYPTIAN) GOSPEL USED BY 
THE CATHARS OF ALBI. 


F. P. BADHAM anp F. C. CONYBEARE. 


Ir is many years since Ignatius von Déllinger brought out in 
1890, at Munich, the second volume of his history of the sects 
of the Middle Ages. It is a stout volume of 736 pages, and is 
entitled: Documents for the History of the Valdensians and 
of the Cathars. ‘The book has hardly received the attention 
which it deserves from historians of the European Reforma- 
tion; for there can be no doubt that the Hussites, the 
Lollards, and the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century derived 
a great deal of their inspiration, through channels which we 
cannot trace to-day, from these sects. It can be no mere 
accident that the district of Nimes and Albi was in the eleventh 
to thirteenth centuries the focus of the Cathar movement, and 
in the seventeenth the home of the Huguenots. In the present 
paper, however, I do not desire to draw attention to this aspect 
of the Cathar movement, but to the documents which seem to 
have been in their possession. It has long been known that 
the Cathars were in possession of the early document known 
as the Ascensio Isaia. They also seem to have used some 
early gospel, possibly re-echoing a second-century document. 
In Déllinger’s volume, page 239, there begins what is 
called the confession of Guilielmus Bavilus of Monte Alione. 
It is part of the records of the inquisition in Languedoc at the 


beginning of the fourteenth century, and is taken from a MS., 
805 
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Codex Vaticanus 4030, in the Pope’s library at Rome. Bayihy 
was a renegade from the Cathar Church, and we have here the 
confession which he made before the inquisitors, and in it we 
have frequent mention of the tenets and teaching of a certain 


Heresiarch named Belibasta. A good deal of what he hear § 


from Belibasta we recognise as having been drawn, if some. 
what indirectly, from the Canonical gospels. To begin with, 
I will give a selection of such passages, reserving what is new 
to the end. Thus on page 247 it is related by this witnes 
that “he heard from Belibasta that a certain woman came ty 
the Son of God, and said that her daughter was frenzied ; and 
the Son of God placed his hand on her daughter’s head and 
healed her, which healing was nothing else than this, that the 
soul of the daughter went forth from her body, and that he 
healed the soul, for the Son of God did not liberate them from 
corporal infirmities, but only from sins which are infirmities of 
the soul. And this was why the Son of God was a good 
healer, because he drew souls to salvation, as the Cathars 
themselves did.” 

In the above we readily detect the Manichean detestation 
of matter. The Redeemer’s power did not work directly 
upon it, but the soul had to be brought out of the body before 
he could heal it. But the interest of the passage is this, that 
whereas Matthew and Mark represent this particular act of 
healing as having been wrought from a distance, it is here 
wrought by immediate contact of the sufferer with Jesus, and 
as the effect of his laying his hand upon her head. It is 
difficult to see, except on the theory of a pre-existent tradition, 
how the story could have taken the shape which it here has. 
We may therefore infer that the Cathars had some form of 
gospel in the South of France, in which the cure was narrated 
with this difference. 

Let us take another passage. [It is still the teaching of 
Belibasta which is presented to us. It comes on p. 222: 

“And although it seemed to the Jews that the Son of 
God was dead, and that after death they had placed him ina 
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sepulchre, nevertheless he was not truly dead, nor was he 
buried, although he seemed to be so; and no sooner had those 
who buried him retired from the tomb, than he appeared to a 
certain woman who was mourning for him, and told her to 
approach him, because it was he himself whose deposition in 
the said tomb she was deploring, to whom he also said that 
he had never been dead nor sustained any suffering or afflic- 
tion, although Satan and the Jews had put it in his power for 
them to kill him and ill-treat him.” 

The Acts of John recently published in the Texts and 
Studies, vol. v. No. 1, furnish an exact parallel to the state- 
ments contained in the above paragraph ; for in this document 
Christ appears to the Apostle John at the very moment of the 
Crucifixion, and explains that what is going on below amidst 
the murmur of the crowd is merely an illusion. The saying 
to the woman—namely, Mary Magdalene—that she should 
approach Jesus, contrasts in a curious way with John, ch. xx. 
v. 17, “ Touch me not.” 

Here is a third citation from the document. Belibasta 
said that the twelve apostles who descended from heaven with 
Christ were spiritual beings, and that afterwards in the State 
of Samaria there were twelve baskets of fragments left over 
from five loaves, and he knew not how many fishes; and the 
above-mentioned apostles gave the said twelve baskets to 
twelve men, and so were created the carnal apostles, who had 
the same power as the spiritual; and whenever one of the 
spiritual apostles died, a carnal one replaced him. 

And again we have the passage : 

“ And he was in Samaria with the blessed Peter, and there 
they ate bread and fishes, that is to say, God himself and the 
blessed Peter did so, and from the table were taken up twelve 
baskets.” 

Accordingly, in one of the Eucharistic prayers of the Cathars 
we have the phrase : 

“QO Lord Jesus Christ, who didst bless five barley loaves 
and two fishes in the desert, bless this bread, this fish and wine.” 
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We can easily understand the source of the reference to 
the twelve baskets or cophini, but it is curious that there is 
no mention made of the five thousand. But why is such 
special prominence given to the presence of Peter alone unleg 
there is some ecclesiastical implication? And why the 
mention of Samaria, as the scene of the occurrence? The 
only parallel we have is the insistence in the Acta Pilatj 
(indebted probably at this point to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews) upon Mount Mamilch—that is to say, the 
mountain of the Amalekites—as the scene of the greatest and 
most imposing of Christ’s appearances. Unless we assume 
wanton invention, there seem to be traces here of some ancient 
tradition. We may note in passing that the spiritual signi. 
ficance here attributed to the twelve baskets suggests an 
interpretation of the statement made in the Sibylline poems, 
that the twelve baskets were reserved “for the Virgin.” The 
Virgin referred to is, of course, the Church, as in the inscription 
of Abercius. The mountain of the Amalekites, mentioned in 
Judges v. 14 and xii. 15, was situated in the north-west corner 
of Ephraim—that is to say, between Samaria and Galilee. It 
is not impossible that, in consequence of the threats of Herod, 
Christ made that locality the scene of His activity. 

Here is another passage (p. 167) which seems to be taken 
from an old form of gospel : 

“The Son of God said that a man should in no wise swear, 
neither by heaven, for a man could not make one star in it, 
small or great; nor by his own head, because a man could 
not make one hair of his head, white or black.” 

The additions which we have in the above are clearly taken 
from some apocryphal gospel. 

On p. 181 we have the following citation: “ Pharisees, 
hypocrites, who stand in the gate of the kingdom, and entered 
not the kingdom, nor permitted that those who wished to 
enter should enter.” 

The above is clearly an actual citation, for it appears in 
almost identical words some pages lower down (p. 205) as 
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follows: “Such as stood in the gate of the kingdom, and 
entered not the kingdom, nor permitted those who wished 


to enter.” 
On p. 206 we have another citation from this lost gospel 


as follows : 

“The Son of God said when he had returned to Heaven: 
My little ones, be ye not sad on account of this, because ye 
who stand in truth and justice and not as other men, because 
ye shall return otherwise to the Kingdom of my Father. 
There are three kinds of flesh: one is of men, and another of 
beasts, and a third kind is of fishes, which is born in the water. 
You, my little ones, shall not eat except of that flesh which is 
born in water, because such flesh is created without corruption, 
but other kinds of flesh are produced with corruption, and 
cause the flesh to be over proud. ... And having said the 
above, the Son of God said to Barjona: Let no one put his 
hand to my plough, unless he wishes to grasp it firmly; for he 
shall be blessed who shall give a cup of water to my little ones, 
for he shall receive a hundredfold and more. See ye therefore, 
if the holy Father promises us much, nevertheless he who shall 
have deceived my little ones in the matter of a single obol, 
his soul shall not be worth another obol.” 

This explanation of the Catholic rule of fasting meets us 
elsewhere in Cathar documents, but is very rare in patristic 
literature. The Cathars clearly kept alive among themselves 
an understanding of its original import. 

On p. 210 there is another citation of this lost document, 
as follows. It consists of words attributed to the Saviour: 

“Where there was one who was his little one, he would 
himself be with him, and where there were two likewise, and 
where there were three in the same manner.” 

This somewhat reminds us of the Logion preserved in the 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus: “ Where there are two, they are not 
without God; and where there is one alone, I am with him.” 

On p. 221 we read that one of the heretics, another 
disciple, it would appear, of the same Belibasta, being cross- 
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examined by the inquisitors on the point whether he belieya [fF desire to 
that Christ really ate and drank, transformed the orthodo, & reading 
narrative as follows: 4 swoon 

“He had often heard,” he said, “that Christ distribute [which h 
among the disciples fishes and an honeycomb.” this life, 

The passages which we have hitherto collected are tf Father 
different from the Canonical gospel for us to suppose that they J that de 
were directly drawn from it; and they point rather to som & standin; 
Manichean gospel—I call it for convenience Manichean, by § himself 
it was probably prior to Mani. We now come to a lengthy § all thin 
passage which may possibly throw a little light on a vey § went u 
confused episode, namely, the history of the Resurrection — or five 
It is plainly drawn from some source independent of the — remain 
documents preserved by the great churches. For the sake § awaket 
of clearness it will be better to transcribe the passage almost f and, bi 
in full. The witness has been narrating the story of the fall things 
of the angels, and then (pp. 160, 161) he continues as follows; Fit beh 

“Thereupon the Father began to write a book, which he f desire 
composed in the space of forty years, in which book wer write 
written in full the sufferings, privations, affections, the and h 
poverty, infirmity, contumely, injuries, envy, hatred, malice, boy ii 
and generally speaking all the penalties which can befall men T 













in this life. And it was contained therein, that he who wa f by D 
willing to sustain all the aforesaid penalties, and to teach | then 
that he would sustain the penalties in question, should bea | the] 
son of the holy Father. And when the said holy Father began | it. ' 
the book, Isaiah the prophet began to prophesy, that a branch | com 
or bough was to come, which should redeem human spirits. If v 
And when the holy Father had composed the said book, he assu 
placed it in the midst of the heavenly spirits, that had remained Bap 
in the heaven with him, and said: He who shall fulfil the thei 
things which are written in this book, shall be my son. And the 
many of the heavenly spirits, wishing to be sons of the holy app 





Father and to be honoured above the rest, went up to the 
said book and opened it; but when they read the penalties 
contained therein, which he must needs suffer, who should 
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desire to come among men and honour the human race, after 
reading a little in the book in question, they fell fainting in 
a swoon, and none of them was willing to forfeit the glory 
which he possessed, and to subject himself to the penalties of 
this life, in order to become the son of God. And the holy 
Father seeing this said: And there is not then one of you, 
that desires to be my son? And then one of the spirits 
standing by, who was called Jesus, rose up and said, that he 
himself was willing to be son of the Father, and to complete 
all things which were written in the book aforesaid. And he 
went up to the said book and opened it, and read therein four 
or five leaves, and fell in a swoon beside the book, and so 
remained for three days and nights. And then having 
awakened from his swoon, he grieved much and mourned; 
and, because he had promised that he would complete these 
things which were contained in the said book, and because 
it behoved him not to lie, he told the Father, that he himself 
desired to be his son and to complete all things which were 
written in the said book, however grievous they might be; 
and he descended from heaven, and appeared as a newly born 
boy in Bethlehem.” 

The Latin text in the above passage reads, as it is printed 
by Déllinger, not Jesus but John. It is our conviction that 
the name John is here a misreading either of the copyist of 
the MS. or of the editor. And we have accordingly printed 
it. The context and sequel make it quite certain that some 
compendium of the name Jesus has been misread as Johannes. 
If we retain the name John, there is no alternative but to 
assume that we have here an echo of those disciples of the 
Baptist who, as we shall see below, claimed Messiahship for 
their master as late as the fourth century. But that is in 
the last degree improbable. The origin of the whole idea is 
apparently supplied by Rev. v. 1, etc., and Ps. xl. 7, 8: 


“Then said I, Lo, I am come ; 
In the roll of the book it is written of me: 
I delight to do thy will, O my God.” 
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After a brief résumé of the life of Christ, in which we may 
notice that, after his baptism by John, the devil conveyed 
Christ to the mountain hanging “on his neck,” in tre 
Arabian fashion, the witness continues his narrative befor 
the board of inquisitors as follows: 

“He said to them that he was going to his Father, and 
that he would return to them on a certain day, which he fixed 
for them, between the third hour and noon, and that he would 
find them in the house of Simon Barjona: and when he had 
said this the Pharisees appeared on the scene, together with 
children of the devil who were working with them, and appre- 
hended him. And all the injuries and the insults which they 
were able to inflict upon him, the said Pharisees and their 
servants did inflict upon the Son of God, so much so thata 
certain leper spat in his face, and he forbore from all resent- 
ment. And when he was thus spat upon by the leper in 
question, and derided and abused, he said: Father, I only 
know that I am thy son, because thou didst promise me this 
when thou sendest me, to the end that I should be abhorred 
by all men, that is, that I should be a reproach to abjects 
among men. Then after they had mocked at him and 
threatened him, they set him on a cross and wounded him, 
and inflicted many wounds on him. And when this had 
been done, he himself, without death intervening, because 
the Son of God could not die, ascended to the holy Father, 
kneeled before him, and said: Holy Father, I have com- 
pleted all things which were written in the book, which thou 
didst write, in obedience to thy will. And the Father 
replied to him: Whereas thou hast done all things which I 
wrote in the book, thou shalt be my son. To whom the Son 
answered: Father, and what wilt thou give, that I may 
give myself to my friends and to those who believe in me? 
And the Father himself replied that he was desirous that 
the same power which he had given to him, he himself 
should be able to give in turn to his friends, and they to 

others, in such a way that the power in question should pass 
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fom hand to hand among the good men, and also that what 
he gave to them should be this, that whatever they themselves 
did upon earth should be done by the Father himself in 
heaven. These words having been uttered, he quitted the 
Father's presence, and came down, so that on the appointed 
day he might appear to his friends; on which day, when 
Mary Magdalene and another woman were walking together, 
they saw an old and decrepit man coming along, coming 
quickly in their direction ; whereupon they feared exceedingly, 
and hid themselves in two bushes which were beside the 
highway. And when the old man in question had passed 
by, Mary Magdalene put her head out of the bush and 
called the old man in question, who seemed to be a 
stranger. And when the old man said to her that he 
could not wait, because he had much to do, and when 
she pressed him to return and converse with her, he then 
returned to her, and she asked him if he had any news 
of the prophet. And he answered, Yes, because on the day 
designated to his friends he himself would be with them, 
in the house of Simon Barjona, between the third hour and 
noon. And when she asked him if this were certain, he 
replied, Why, yes; and departing from her, he immediately 
disappeared. And thereupon Mary Magdalene knew that the 
old man was the Prophet. And she herself, and the Prophet 
with her, gathered together the friends of the Prophet in the 
house of Simon Barjona, the Apostle Thomas only excepted. 
And when they were all gathered together in the said house, 
and already the appointed hour appeared to be passing by, 
Peter said to the others, who thought that they had been 
deceived: Either we are sinners, or we make a mistake about 
the day, for the Prophet is no liar. And when they answered 
him, that they had made no mistake about the day, Peter 
replied: Then it is we who are sinners, and it is because of 
our sins that the Prophet comes not. And then he said to 
the rest: Seeing that we are sinners, let us try to see in what 
manner any one of you believes in him. And thereupon 
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they composed the symbol, or creed of the Apostles. Whic) 
creed, nevertheless, William the heretic declared that, although 
the Apostles composed it, he himself knew nothing about it; 
nor, as he said, did he care about it, because he only cared 
about the words of the Father, and of the Son, and of John 
the Evangelist, and not at all about other people ; because he 
himself had as much power as the Apostles had, and even a; 
much as he had, of whom it is said that he was the son of 
the Blessed Mary. And when, as he spoke, the Apostles stood 


waiting for the Prophet as we have described throughout one § 


evening, the said Prophet did come in the form of fire. And 
by that fire they were all illuminated, and those who wer 
ignorant of letters became so cognisant of them that none 
could excel them in knowledge. It was also given to them 
that they should talk in the tongues of all races. And Thomas 
came in, who did not believe that the Prophet could come; 
and when he had come, he said, that as for himself he would 
not believe that the Prophet could come to them, unless he 
should put his own hand in his wound. And thereupon the 
Prophet said to Thomas that he should put his hand in his 
wound. And when Thomas had done so, he said to the Son 
of God that he must be indulgent to him, because he now 
believed that he existed, and would believe for the future. 
To whom the Son of God replied: Let indulgence be made 
to thee, and for the future thou shalt not be incredulous 
To whom Thomas replied, that he would not be. And 
the Son of God said to all of them: Preach my words 
throughout the whole world, and guard yourselves from false 
prophets, who will thrust themselves among you; and as 4 
false prophet entered the kingdom of my Father and plunged 
it in confusion, so also will false prophets who will make their 
way among you, throw you into confusion. . . . Nevertheless, 
they shall be heavily punished for this, because the holy 
Father said: He that shall deceive me, it shall be pardoned 
him ; and he that shall deceive the Son, it shall be pardoned 
him; but he that deceiveth the Holy Spirit shall not have 
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peace, nor end. And then Peter Maurina said to the witness 
who was speaking, by way of setting forth the Holy Spirit, 
that William Belibasta was the Holy Spirit, and added: Alas 
for me, who have received the Lord, meaning the heretic, it 
is better that I had never been born. Whereupon the said 
William, looking at him as he spoke, said: Arnald, take care 
of thyself, lest thou be one of the false prophets. ... And 
the said heretic then continued his narrative by saying as 
follows: The Son of God said to his Apostles that they 
should ask of him and he would give unto them. ... And 
this said, he divided their preaching, designating the country 
in which each one of them was to go and preach. But to 
Peter he committed the Church, and then he ascended 
into heaven, and thereafter the Apostles preached throughout 
the world; but, according to the statement of the witness, 
the authority of Peter, to whom Christ had committed the 
Church, came to an end after Peter, by reason of the fact that 
the Roman pontiffs, who have succeeded Peter, lack that 
authority which he had, because they do not preserve and 
hold to the faith and the way, which they duly preserve in 
their sect, who keep to the faith and ways of the Son of God.” 

It will be observed that in some respects the above 
narrative agrees with the gospel of Matthew—for example, in 
the statement that Mary Magdalene was accompanied by one 
other woman—and in some respects with the Fourth Gospel. 
It is particularly remarkable that the women are declared to 
have encountered the risen Christ when they were on their 
way to the tomb, and when he was on his way from the 
tomb. In the Canonical gospel, they do not meet him as he 
is coming from the tomb, but they themselves have visited 
the tomb, found it to be empty, and encounter him as they 
“depart quickly” from it (Matt. xxviii. 8). The story, as the 
Cathar told it, possesses most verisimilitude. 

Constant familiarity with the gospels of Luke and John 
has in the case of ordinary readers blunted their perception 
of the discrepancy between them in regard to the date of the 
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Ascension, and of the coming of the Holy Spirit. Both 
narratives agree that the advent of the Holy Ghost was jp 
some way the direct result of the Ascension ;! but whereas in 
the book of Acts the Ascension takes place some forty days 
later than the Resurrection, and the coming of the Holy 
Spirit occurs ten days later still, the Fourth Gospel represents 
the Ascension and the advent of the Holy Ghost as immedi- 
ately following upon the Resurrection.’ 

Let us consider, therefore, the words uttered by Christ to 
Mary Magdalene hard by the tomb. They are: “'Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father.” Now, however 
we interpret the words, “Touch me not ”—whether we regard 
them as being equivalent to “Do not detain me,” or asa 
prohibition against touching his body because it was ina 
transitional state—the import as regards the second half of the 
sentence of his words is identical: it can only mean that the 
Ascension was to take place immediately ; and this point is 
clinched by the next sentence: “Go tell thy brethren that | 
ascend.” These words would be purely otiose if the writer had 
thought that the Ascension only took place forty or fifty days 
later, and that Christ was to appear to the apostles that very 
evening. And again, as regards the purpose of his appearance, 
we read in the same gospel that he breathed on them and 
said, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” The turn of the narrative 
here surely leaves no room for the descent of the Holy Ghost 
as depicted in Acts ii. 

All the same, it was a bold guess of Graetz in his History of 
Judaism, when he tried to identify the phenomena of Pentecost 
with one of the recorded appearances of Christ himself, namely, 


1 Cf. Acts ii. 33: “ Being exalted, and having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath poured forth this which ye see and hear.” 

Ephesians iv. 8: “When he ascended on high, he bestowed gifts of 
grace upon men.” 

2 In the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles there is no ten days’ interval ; 
for the author, working apparently upon a primary document, passes straight 
from Acts i. 14 to ii. 1, without any episode of Matthias intervening, and as 
many as six times assures us that the Ascension took place on the fiftieth 
day.—Ante-Nicene Library, pp. 36, 37, 38, 40. 
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with his appearance to the five hundred at once ; and it is here 
perhaps that we can derive the most important results from our 
investigation of this Albigensian gospel. The author does 
identify the Pentecostal fire and the phenomena of the tongues 
with an appearance of the Lord, and narrates them as part and 

arcel of such an appearance. If it be the case that the Cathar 
gospel echoed in this respect the ancient gospel according to 
the Egyptians, then it may be the case that we have one more 
flicker of light upon a matter which is so obscure. Nor is 
there, as we have pointed out above, anything improbable in 
the supposition that such an ancient document may have sur- 
vived among the Cathars of Albi. We find them in possession, 
as we have said, of the Ascensio Isaize, a document which in 
the Middle Ages was almost entirely lost to the rest of Christen- 
dom. We find, moreover, when we examine their eucharistic 
rite, that it presents us with a very early and otherwise lost 
stage of the Roman rite. Their rite of consolation was itself a 
survival of the deferred baptism of the age of Tertullian. Why 
therefore should they not have preserved the gospel according 
to the Egyptians? Among other facts pointing in that direc- 
tion, we may notice various signs of antiquity, such as that 
John the Baptist is regularly referred to as a great “demon,” 
and Jesus as “the Prophet.” 

Over and over again in the Albigensian gospel (Sekten- 
Geschichte, ii. pp. 175, 215, 216, 235, 246, 248) the doctrine of 
transmigration, and of the ascent of the soul through animals to 
man, is inculcated. There is reason to believe that the gospel 
according to the Egyptians enforced the same teaching, for the 
Acts of Philip and those of Thomas, both encratite works of 
the last half of the second century and quoting this gospel 
(see 4.P., ed. Tischendorf, p. 90; 4.7’, ed. Wright, p. 282), 
imply such transmigration when they use such words as “from 
tunic to tunic.” In the A.P. a leopard and a kid accompany 
Philip and are scourged along with him, and he gives dying 
injunctions that they be permitted to enter the church and be 


buried in the porch (pp. 91, 92). In the A.T. an ass, which 
VoL. XI.—No. 4. 53 
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has rendered the Apostle signal service, forthwith dies; anj 
when the bystanders express their wonder, Thomas explains 
that “death is a benefit to it” (p. 182). In the Acts of 
Thecla, as Jerome knew the story, the saint baptizes the 
lioness that had protected her; and though we cannot prove 
this document, like the two above mentioned, to be dependent 
on the Egyptian gospel, yet the encratite precepts it puts into 
the mouth of St Paul have been supposed to be derived there. 
from. Such comparisons as that of Christ to an old man and 
to fire also harmonise well with all we know of the Egyptian 
gospel. They occur, however, in Gnostic documents. It js 
a fair guess, therefore, that the Cathars used the Egyptian 
gospel. 

F. P. BADHAM. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 
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ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, THE 
BRILLIANT MADMAN. 


R. B. TOWNSHEND. 


Antiocuus IV., surnamed Epiphanes or The Brilliant, and 
known from his savage persecution of the Jews as the first of 
Anti-Semites, offers in his own person a singular blend of 
East and West. The Seleucid House, of which he was the 
eighth king to reign over Syria, sprang originally from the 
marriage of Seleucus, the greatest of Alexander’s generals, 
with the beautiful Oriental princess, Apama, and this mingling 
of the blood was repeated in later generations of the Seleucid 
family. Yet the face of Antiochus as shown on the coins 
pictured in Mr Bevan’s admirable work, The House of Seleucus, 
reveals nothing of the Oriental, but appears purely Greek. 
His upbringing was of a no less mixed character than his 
pedigree. Born amidst all the luxury of a despotic Syrian 
Court, he found himself suddenly transferred to Rome as a 
hostage for his father, Antiochus III., the last friend and 
protector of the defeated and outlawed Hannibal. Here in 
the victorious Republic, so lately emerged from her struggle 
with Carthage, he was received on friendly terms by the 
families of the leading patricians, great Hannibal’s conquerors. 
Among them the Asian-bred youth enjoyed the new and 
bracing experience of the society of equals instead of 
dependents, of freemen instead of courtiers. He learned to 
appreciate the strength given by the Roman training and the 


Roman discipline, and adopted for his special deity, or, as we 
819 | 
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might say now, his patron saint, not the Zeus Olympius 
whom later on he gave his allegiance, but the war-god of Rome, 
The death of his father suddenly destroyed his value as , 
hostage, and he presently found himself exchanged for his 
nephew Demetrius, whose father had duly succeeded to the 
kingdom of Syria as Seleucus IV., and perfectly at liberty 
to quit Rome and carry on his education elsewher 
Antiochus was always a man who knew what he wanted, 
so he went to Athens, where he could dabble in Greek 
philosophy as much or as little as he chose, but where the 
thing that really tickled his fancy was the novelty of posing 
as a free citizen naturalised in a free state. In Rome le 
had been always an Outlander; he might mix there on friendly 
terms with the proudest patricians, but consul and senator 
of Rome he could never have hoped to be, were he to live 
to the years of Methuselah; in Athens he was hardly of age 
when he was elected by his admiring fellow-citizens to the 


office of otparnyds émi ra oda. He seems to have taken his f 
Athenian career as a sort of university course, and doubtless 
enjoyed the excitement of canvassing for the office as much } 


as any Oxford undergraduate to-day who succeeds in being 
elected President of the Union. The enthusiasm of Antiochus 
for Greek life generally, and for life at Athens in particular, is 


not hard to understand. He found there the cleverest men | 
in the world to talk to, and the best art in the world to admir, } 
while he enjoyed the social prestige of a young prince of 4 | 


great house. 

Then came another turn of Fortune’s wheel. In 176-5 3, 
Seleucus IV. was assassinated by his minister, Heliodorus, 
whose ambition sought thus to get the sovereign power into 
his own hands. Lawfully, of course, the young Demetrius 
now became the rightful heir; he, however, was a hostage far 
away in Rome, and crafty Heliodorus preferred to make 
another son of Seleucus, a mere infant, his puppet-king. But 
the crime of Heliodorus was the opportunity of the boy’ 
uncle, Antiochus, who speedily shed his scruples, if he ever 
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had any, and was lucky enough to find an invaluable backer 
in King Eumenes of Pergamus. EKumenes, by Roman help, 
had come in for a large slice of what had formerly been the 
Seleucid Empire, and now, for reasons of his own, was ready 
to supply the pretender with men and money; so that by his 
timely aid Antiochus was ere long seated firmly on the throne 
of the Great King; Heliodorus and the infant nephew were 
dead, buried, and done with; and the Syrian world lay at his 
feet. The new king had gambled for high stakes and stuck 


- at nothing to win; having won, he now proceeded to enjoy 


himself. His unfortunate brother, a thrifty monarch, had left 
money in the treasury, and Antiochus began to spend it 
royally. Extravagant pageants, wild practical jokes, and 
grand public buildings were his most dearly loved hobbies, 
and he rode them all hard. Naturally, like other tyrants, he 
had his private vices in the shape of mistresses and minions, 
but his extravagance, as a rule, inclined to ostentatious public 
expenditure and took a distinctly practical turn. He liked 
building the city of Antioch a regular Greek Boveuryjpuor or 
Senate-house and presenting the citizens with a parody of 
the Athenian constitution. He liked giving to a Roman 
architect the commission to complete the great temple to 
Zeus Olympius under the Athenian Acropolis, with such 
magnificence that it was styled one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. He liked to hear himself called not only 
Emdavys, the Brilliant, but even Geds "Emdarys, the Manifest 
God, though there did not lack sarcastic punsters to make his 
title "Exiarys, or the Madman, and the pun was justified by 
his actions. His idea of a joke was often no more than a 
mischievous schoolboy’s, to slip out of his palace alone, or with 
some boon companions, and have, as we might say, “a 
regular rag,” hustling respectable citizens in the street, or 
throwing handfuls of money to the mob to be scrambled 
for. But his jokes were only too apt to take a more 
reprehensible form. He would drop in suddenly on a 
party and play such pranks, shockingly indecent some- 
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times, that the guests took to their heels. He would pay a 
surprise visit to the public baths and scatter precious unguen 
on the floor just for the fun of seeing the bathers slip ayj 
tumble all around him. Anon he would order a form) 
election at Antioch, parade himself publicly in a Roman tog, 
and go through the solemn farce of canvassing the electoy 
for an office. Once he gave a marvellous pageant there, on 
of the finest ever seen, and then amused himself by getting 
on a little pony and galloping in and out of the procession y 
as to throw it all into confusion. When he was in Rome his 


cruel nature had gloated over the gladiatorial shows; he now F 


introduced them at Antioch, and it pleased him so to debas 
the taste of his subjects that they grew to enjoy the butcherie 
which at first disgusted them. In short, the Brilliant Madman 


combined the free and easy manners of a Western republican § 


with the wanton freakishness of an Eastern despot, and thus 
satiated his craving both for notoriety and for mystification, 


As Livy says: “Some imagined he did not know his ow — 
mind; some thought he assumed the character of a fool on f 
purpose ; while others roundly affirmed he was mad.” But if } 


he were mad, there was, after all, a method in his madness, 
for he had the dominant idea of spreading Hellenism through 


Asia, and his assumed title of the Manifest God helped him [ 
to find the money for his mission. In the character of Zeus | 
Olympius he claimed and asserted by force his divine right } 
to what treasures he could lay his hands on in the temples of } 
all the other gods Olympian or Oriental. With the plunder | 
he founded new cities and called them after his own name, § 
planting new Antiochs everywhere, and adorning them with | 


works of Greek art, and giving them Greek constitutions; 
while in cities already founded and named he encouraged and 
sanctioned the formation of societies of “ Antiochians.” In 
short, he constituted himself the missionary of Greek civilisa- 
tion, as he understood it, and he met with an immediate and 
flattering response. Greek ideals are extraordinarily attractive, 
even from the hands of a tyrant, and the cities of Asia wel- 
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comed the novelty. The pagan East was polytheist, and 
could see nothing shocking either in the addition of new gods 
to their pantheon or even in the giving of new names to old 
deities. Only the Jews, with what seemed to the Greek mind 
their narrow monotheism, were likely to resent it seriously, 
and now, even among the Jews, there promptly arose a strong 
party of Hellenists. As the writer of Second Maccabees puts 
it: “ Yea, many of the Israelites also consented to his religion.” 
This was the beginning of a party strife in Israel that was to 
bear blood-stained fruit during more than two centuries until 
the final and irreparable disaster of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The bane of the Jewish race was ever “discordia demens 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis.” 


“ Demoniac Discord with ensanguined bands 
Twined in her snaky locks.” 


The leader of the Hellenisers at Jerusalem was one Joshua, 
or Jason, to give him his Hellenised name, brother to the 
High Priest, Onias III. He came to Antiochus and did 
two things, both highly gratifying to the king: he offered 
that spendthrift monarch a large sum of money; and he 
begged leave to change the Jewish laws and way of life 
into the Hellenic fashion, including the formation of a society 
of “ Antiochians” in Jerusalem. Antiochus gladly consented, 
dismissed Onias, and made Jason High Priest and chief ruler 
instead, and the great revolution in manners and morals was 
initiated at Jerusalem. Greek customs were everywhere 
established, a gymnasium was opened on the Acra, near the 
Temple, where the Jewish youths, stripping off their clothes, 
ran and wrestled and leaped and threw the discus; and even 
the young priests, leaving the Temple services, hurried out 
to share in the sports. But if this emancipation was 
welcomed by one party in the state, it came as a grievous 
and terrible shock to another, that of the Chasidim, the 
“godly” or “pious” people. They were more scandalised 
by their Hellenising countrymen than ever were Cromwell’s 
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“‘saints” by the most roystering cavaliers. For the present, 
however, they were helpless, seeing that the apostate Jago, 
and his party had the support of the king and held the reigg 
of power. And so time went on, and the emancipated Jewish 
é¢nBou, revelling in their new-found freedom, indulged jy 
many of the preposterous pranks that human beings who 
have just got their necks out of the yoke are prone to. The 
laughter-loving Greeks made wicked fun out of some of these 
silly performances, but it hardly lies in our mouths to reproach 
them, seeing that in India the Anglicised Babu, attempting to 
assimilate our ideas, has only succeeded in making himself the 
laughing-stock of a scornful Western world. 

Neither could progressive ideas exorcise Demoniac Discord 
in the Jewish nation. The Hellenising Progressives them- 
selves fell to quarrelling, and enthusiastically cut each others 
throats with a ferocity like that of the Corcyrean factions in 
ancient Greece or the Girondists and Jacobins in modem 
France. The head of one Hellenising party was Menelaus, 
a man of the tribe of Benjamin and not of the priestly race; 
nevertheless, by outbidding Jason with Antiochus, he got 
himself installed by the king’s authority as High Priest ; with 
the result that Jason, breathing rage and fury, was cast out, 
and he and his adherents had to flee for refuge to the Ammonite 
country. Meantime Antiochus, who really had an ambition 
above pageants and plays, had turned to what has always 
been the true sport of kings and made war on his neighbours. 
His great desire was to gain possession of Egypt, and by a 
dexterous combination of policy and arms he succeeded in 
making himself master of the whole of that rich country 
with the sole exception of its capital, the city of Alex- 
andria, which he laid siege to and seemed likely to take. 
But Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, had appealed to Rome, 
and Rome’s hands being now at last freed by the fall of the 
Macedonian Empire, Antiochus saw one day a newly landed 
party of Romans approaching. The king recognised a former 
friend in their leader, the consular Pompilius Lenas—we have 
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the story in Livy—and held out his hand. Pompilius, instead 
of taking the extended hand, offered him a decree of the 
Senate. “Read this first,” he said. The decree was an order 
to quit Egypt. Antiochus read it, and replied that he would 
consider with his council and then answer. Pompilius had in 
his hand a vine-stick, the Roman centurion’s magic wand. 
He drew a circle with it in the sand round the Syrian king, 
“Eyrava Bovdevov,” he said, so Appian tells the story, “‘ Con- 
sider there.” Antiochus had not spent his youth in Rome for 
nothing, and realised what a refusal might mean. He paused, 


' still inside the circle, and then said slowly, “'The Senate shall 


be obeyed.” Pompilius instantly gave him his hand as the 
friend and ally of Rome, and the dramatic scene ended in 
Egypt being finally relinquished by the Brilliant Madman. 
Baulked of his prey he looked round for a substitute, and he 
had not far to look. The report had reached Judea that 
Antiochus was dead. The Chasidim, the “pious” Jews, 
rejoiced greatly at the news, hoping that this would stop what 
was to them the abominable Hellenising movement ; while the 
exiled Hellenising party of Jason thought they now saw a 
chance to get their innings. Back the latter trooped to 
Jerusalem with Jason at their head ; they defeated their hated 
rivals who supported the Seleucid House and its nominee 
Menelaus; they slaughtered them by thousands in the city 
and drove Menelaus and the survivors to take refuge in the 
citadel. Unfortunately for them and for the “pious” Jews, 
Antiochus was by no means dead, and returning full of wrath 
he speedily turned the tables on Jason and took a bloody 
vengeance on the city. ‘Thousands more were slain, while 
Antiochus himself was conducted by the rescued Menelaus 
into the very Temple, and to the intense horror of every 
“pious” Jew the Holy Place itself was violated and sacked. 
Antiochus took away the veil as well as the seven-branched 
candlestick ; and all the rich vessels of gold became the booty 
of the plunderers. A heathen altar was set up over the altar 
of Jehovah, and as a last insult sacrifices of swine were offered 
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upon it. This was indeed what Jewish writers call th 
abomination of desolation. 
From this time forward the process of Hellenisation was 
to be no longer a matter of “peaceful penetration”; it was 
changed into a furious and vindictive persecution of the olj 
religion. All Jewish rites and customs, including circumcision, 
keeping the Sabbath, and refusing to eat swine’s flesh, were 
made punishable with death. Antiochus himself did not 
remain there long, but he left Jerusalem in charge of a mm 
on whose severity he could rely to see that the work of outrage 
and torture was carried out in all its grim and grisly reality, 
And now persecution woke a new spirit, the martyr spirit, 
in the tortured Jews. The story of the heroic protagonists, 
Eleazar, and the Seven Brethren, and the Mother, who are 
known as the Maccabean martyrs, has come down to us in the 
Second and Fourth of Maccabees, the books that take their 
name from Judas of Modin, the warrior who led the fighting 
in the field, and was surnamed Maccabee or The Hammer, 
Neither book can claim to be contemporary history, and the 
two differ in various details, some of which may be more or 


less fictitious: we have scarce any independent authority | 


except Josephus by which to check their historical statements, 
and Josephus is silent on the martyrs’ story. But substantially 
the fact that there were such martyrs is unshaken ; the memory 
of the sufferers is still kept among the Jews by a special 
service on their anniversary, and, strange to say, their names 
have likewise been enrolled in the list of Christian martyrs. 
Doubtless they were in the mind of the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews when he said, “ Others were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance; that they might obtain a better re- 
surrection.” And of them also the Latin Church declared, 
“Christianum nomen postea divulgatum factis antecesserunt.’ 
“ By their deeds they anticipated the name of Christian which 
later on became known among men.” 

The martyrs suffered unresisting. But there were some 
among the Jews whom their heroism roused to draw the sword 
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against the tyrant. Led by Mattathias of the House of 
Hasmon and his great son Judas, the Maccabee, and his four 
valiant brothers, the “ pious” Jews rose against Greek rule and 
all that it stood for. The odds against them were appalling, 
but they proved the truth of what the world grudgingly 
admits, that, given a great leader, religious enthusiasm may 
raise common men to be a match for professional soldiers. 
The fortunes of war changed more than once, and the 
Maccabees again and again suffered heavy losses, but they 
reconquered Jerusalem. The 25th of Chisleu (Chisleu is our 
December) had seen the desecration of the Holy Place, and 
another 25th Chisleu, three years later, saw the Temple cleansed 
and a new altar dedicated to Jehovah. The struggle indeed 
was not yet at an end. It was destined to be prolonged for a 
whole generation, and all five of the brave Maccabean brothers 
fell in the course of it, but the ultimate result under another 
king, Antiochus Sidetes, was to establish John Hyrcanus, son 
of Simon the last of the brothers, as High Priest. The politic 
Sidetes recognised the autonomy of the Jewish state, and this 
hard-won independence lasted during the next two generations ; 
‘a period torn by turbulent party strife, for the horrid cruelties 
of the Jewish factions against each other still continued to rival 
those of Antiochus Epiphanes himself. But the feelings of the 
“pious” Jews were satisfied by the fact that the Law of Moses 
reigned supreme and the regular services of the Temple were 
carried on without ceasing. And even when at last the 
Roman steam-roller came on the scene and reduced Syria to 
subjection, so that Judaa was ruled by a Roman procurator 
instead of by a king of the Hasmonean or of the Herodian 
House, the “ pious” Chasidim could still boast that the Mosaic 
Law and the Temple and the Temple-service survived, until 
the final blow of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 
A.D. 70. 

To return to Antiochus. He left Jerusalem, his mind busy 
with other and greater projects than the forcible conversion to 
Hellenism of what to him, doubtless, was a petty though a 
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most perverse Oriental clan. Baulked in Egypt, he now 
dreamed of the conquest of the East and the restoration of 
that part at least of the Empire of Alexander. He left the 
crushing of Jewish revolts and Jewish religion to the care of 
his generals, and with a strong army plunged into his great 
Eastern adventure. He began with Armenia and reconquered 
it successfully. He then: turned his arms against Persia, and 
seems from the scanty information we have to have been 
victorious there also. He founded yet another city of Antioch 
in the lowlands beyond the Tigris, near the Persian Gulf, and 
he gave to Ecbatana the new title of Epiphanea after his own 
name. And then in the full tide of success he was struck 
down. Just how it happened we do not know. 


‘** His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand.” 


Josephus says that he attacked a Persian city, Elymais, and 
was beaten off; and that hearing that the Jews were in revolt 
again, he turned back to punish them, and died. Josephus 
admits (but minimises) the importance of the fact that the 
historian Polybius differs in his explanation of the cause of 
Antiochus’ death. The latter author also records that Antio- 
chus attacked the temple of Artemis or Ishtar at Elymais and 
failed, but he alleges that he died on his return at Tabe in 
Persia, “ driven mad, as some say, by a manifestation of divine 
wrath in the course of his wicked attempt on this temple.” 
Jewish writers, however, aver that, like Herod, he was eaten 
of worms; a death which would appear to be the allotted 
end of the enemies of their nation. The author of Second 
Maccabees places the scene of the defeat of Antiochus at 
Persepolis, and attributes his fall not to the wrath of any 
heathen idol, but to the God of Israel. True to his traditions, 
he declares that Antiochus recognised the hand that smote 
him, and quickly repented of his horrid cruelties to the Jews, 
and vowed that if he were restored to health he would even 


become a Jew himself and give back their liberty to the nation 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COERCION. 


Proressor THOMAS C. HALL, 


Union Theological Seminary. 


Law carries with it the implication of force sufficient to 
compel obedience to its demands. This coercion, like law 
itself, has a twofold aspect. Law arises in a homogeneous 
family group on the basis of the parental care of the immature. 
But it also arises out of relations between rival groups of 
nearly equal power whose co-operation is regulated by treaty. 
The alternative to the treaty is war, and the logical outcome 
of successful war is the extermination of the defeated rival, 
or the complete subordination of his purpose to that of the 
victor, as in slavery. 

The two types of jurisprudence that now dominate the 
world illustrate in a measure these two kinds of law. English 
common law arose in a family homogeneous group. _ Its basis 
is the unwritten equity of kinship and group feeling. The 
Roman law rose as the result of tribal federation, and the 
Imperial purpose demanded a constant written formulation 
from the Twelve Tables to Gaius and Justinius. England's 
Imperial situation has modified her common law basis, and the 
Magna Charta was a beginning of a codification made neces- 
sary by class alienations within the group. So also in Roman 
experience equity began to play an enlarging part as codifica- 
tion failed to meet the delicate requirements of an increasing 
complexity of social adjustment. So that although the history 


of the two origins shines through in an interesting manner, 
880 
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the end aimed at by both has imparted similarity to the two 
great types. 

For the ends aimed at originally by the two types of 
coercion which are in the background of the two types of law 
are distinctly dissimilar. In the one case the coercion of war 
involved in the treaty relationship has as its sole interest self- 
maintenance. The group that carries on war has cut all 
ethical bonds between it and the warring group, and in the 
last analysis will do anything that enables it to carry out its 
life-purpose. Logically it has no interest in the purposes of 
the opposing enemy. This same interest of self-maintenance 
may, however, lead to treaty relationship. Contending 
Hebrew tribes or rival Roman groups may sink their differ- 
ences in the face of common danger or, inspired by common 
ambition and on the basis of a written code, come together. 
In that case a lex talionis is a distinct ethical advance. When 
a fellow-tribesman by treaty injures me I do not kill him, as 
I would before a treaty relationship, but my primitive reaction 
is limited to the injury he has inflicted upon me: eye for an 
eye and tooth for a tooth. The normal outcome of all angry 
primitive reactions is extermination. On low levels of culture 
this is clearly seen. The most trivial injury demands the 
killing of the one inflicting an injury. Even on high levels of 
culture traces of this stage of feeling may be seen, as in 
Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan. 

The social philosophy of Bismarck and Treitschke reflects 
this underlying group sense that self-maintenance knows no 
ethics, save only as a letter of treaty law with sufficient force 
to compel obedience establishes an ethics. Diplomacy there- 
fore lies without shame, and betrays allies without a blush. 
Force is, in the last analysis, from this point of view the only 
foundation upon which rests a national life, and self-mainten- 
ance and expansion are the only national duties. 

If, then, the coercions of a group organised as a political 
unit have as their interest self-maintenance, and are essentially 
untrammelled by ethical considerations, another situation 
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emerges when we look within the group. Here also a 


coercions, sometimes as sudden and as painful as the angry 


primitive reactions of an insulted group upon its eneny, 
At the same time they differ in toto in fundamental purpos, 
These reactions are no longer directed solely to self-maip. 
tenance; they are the disciplinary reactions that prepare the 
immature for maturity. They differ wholly from the coercion; 
of the first type in that the interest of the one who is coerce 
is always prominent, if not the predominant element in th 
situation. The stag will push very roughly the doe tha 
lingers dangerously long on the sunlit pasture ; but he intends 
to save her, not to hurt her. The preservation and expansion 
of the other-self is the dominant end and goal of the family 
type of coercion. Unsocial conduct will provoke angry dis. 
cipline, which in its outward expression differs not at all from 
retaliation, but which is essentially different in that the 


prevention of such unsocial conduct and the reclaiming of f 


the member of the group is consciously or unconsciously the 


underlying impulse, and not the extermination. of the f 


offending one. 


The dire confusion of these two types of coercion in ou 


theology and criminal jurisprudence has wrought untold injury 
to the effectiveness of our social reactions. Retaliation has no 


logical limits on this side of extermination. If a man injure | 
me, no term of imprisonment or pecuniary fine is really } 


adequate retribution. Pain and a moral offence are incon- 


mensurate quantities. The social injury done by a thief § 


cannot be measured in terms of lonely hardships in prison. 
There is no expiation of guilt possible, for the hands of history's 


clock cannot be set back, and there is no equivalent in pain or : 


anguish for a social wrong. It is done, and cannot be undone. 
You can kill the offender, but you cannot, even in eternity, 
measure that wrong in terms of his pain and suffering. They 
are simply incommensurate. As well might we try to measure 
a picture by weight or music by quantity. 


Evangelical theology has been very largely lost in this | 
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primitive moral quagmire. Middle-Age theology had uncriti- 
eally accepted the feudal symbolic vindications of honour as 

rmanent moral attitudes, and evangelicalism has equally 
thoughtlessly accepted Middle-Age theology. The “Wehrgeld” 
of Germanic law or custom was in effect a bribe to the injured 
group not to pursue their right of blood revenge to the bitter 
limit of extermination. And feudal vindications of honour all 
bear the marks of such compromises. These vindications— 
the duel, etc.—had no disciplinary or educational inspiration. 
They were treaty compromises to prevent the internal 
weakening of groups which were bound together for defence. 
Anselm’s explanation of the Atonement moves in the realm 
of feudal honour, and the legal compromises made to save 
that honour at some less cost than the extermination of the 
offender. There can be, in logic, no expiation of sin short of 
the elimination of the sinner. 

Once, however, the conception of God given us by Jesus 
begins to organise our thought, the whole series of notions of 
“revenge,” “expiation,” “retaliation,” “vengeance,” become 
immoral and unreal. A father on the highest plane of father- 
hood cannot consciously seek “ revenge” upon his erring child. 
There may be punitive reactions, but even in so far as they 
are angry they are immoral, because the goal of the punitive 
reaction is the redemption to social relation of the offending 
one, which social relations have been injured or destroyed by 
the offence, and anger is a hindrance to such restoration. 
There is no such thing as an abstract righteousness. That 
notion is mythological. Righteousness is a relationship between 
concrete personalities and must always remain relative, and in 
the last analysis is determined by the social character of that 
relationship. 

The older theologies and penologies proceed on the basis 
of a relationship between persons which we now realise was 
essentially immoral. ‘They assume a hostile attitude as that of 
the group to the offender or of God to the sinner. Whereas 


a group should never be in a hostile attitude to a member of 
Vou. XI—No. 4. ” 
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the group; and God is never in a hostile attitude towards om 
of His own children, if Jesus has not misrepresented Him, 
We may, by unsocial conduct, cut ourselves off from God 
our group, and punitive reactions may be our deserved portion, 
but their end is the conservation of a complex interest, of 
which one element is our restoration to social fellowship. 
Punitive reaction seeks to conserve the life of the grow 
in all its aspects, and has in view the several interests involved, 
The interest of the offending one is ever involved in the life 
of the group. His exclusion in any way is a weakness: his 
restoration to a normal social status is a strength. Punitive 
coercions, then, in order to be moral, must be undertaken with 
the interest of the coerced one in view: they can never be 
taken in a hostile attitude towards the offender. These pun: 


tive reactions are disciplinary coercions of one kind or another 

with the intent to restore an offender to the status of ethica | 
maturity which has been lost by his offence. Even if the 
group despairs of one of its members, and permanently ex. [ 


cludes him from social relationships (capital punishment or 


life imprisonment), it should not do so in anger, and, if really | 


thoughtful, realises that the exclusion is not retaliation or 


revenge, but simply conservation of the unity of social pur | 


pose. The blot on lynch law is the anger and passion that 
marks its coercion. It is essentially immoral because of the 
hostile attitude toward the poor offender. He would be: 
moral pervert who helped lynch his brother or his son. Yet 
all men are in theory our sons and brothers. 


On the other hand, the philosophical anarchist who rejects | 
all coercion can never really accept the logic of his own 
position. He cannot refuse to lovingly coerce a child, for | 
instance, to save its immaturity from leading to the childs | 


death. What anarchy really should reject is unloving and 
angry coercion, and there any moral man should gladly 
acquiesce. The criminal should be treated as a morally 


immature member of the group, and all punitive reactions ’ 
should have as their goal the conservation of all interests | 
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involved in which the interest of the offender is vitally 
prominent. Righteous indignation on account of unsocial 
conduct should never mislead us into a hostile attitude toward 
the offender, although it may prompt us to protective punitive 
reactions, for the conservation of life and the redemption of 
the unsocial sinner. 

Thus a redemptive goal should mark all really moral punitive 
coercions. The reaction is aimed at the conservation of the 
group’s interest as well as the interest of the punished one ; but 
because of the sense of membership one in another the con- 
servation of the offender to the life of the group can never be 
lost sight of, and this inclusion of his interest in the punitive 
reaction gives any coercion its claim to moral character. And 
as we rise to higher and larger sense of fellowship with one 
another and with God, we will take up seriously the task of 
moralising our penology and our theology. 


THOMAS C. HALL. 


Union THEoLocicaL SEMINARY, 
New York. 








THE CHILD AND THE CINEMATO- 
GRAPH SHOW. 


THE Rev. Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


WITH A NOTE BY THE HEADMASTER OF ETON. 


THERE appears to be passing over the land a real craving for 
scenes of horror. The Salome dance with the head of John 
the Baptist in a charger seems to appeal to spectators at one 
end of our social scale, and the other end is supposed to take 


delight in such a disgusting exhibition as was chronicled for us 
in the daily press of the 15th of March, where at a music hall 
in London an Indian fakir, Sulieman Ben Said, entertained the 
audience by piercing his cheeks and arms and neck with a long 
needle, by dancing on broken glass, and driving a sword 
through his abdomen. 

It is true that when the said fakir went round the stalls 
exhibiting his mutilations several people in the audience are 
said to have fainted; but that it should have been possible 
for the management to have admitted such a display for a 
“variety turn” shows that the horrible or the sensational is 4 
paying concern, and the public expect it. 

It is not improbable that the cinematograph film has a good 
deal to answer for in this matter of the public demand for horror 
and sensation. On many of the hoardings near the cinemato- 
graph halls or pavilions, beneath the sensational programmes 
are written such words as “nerve thrillers,” “eye-opener 


to-night,” and when we turn to these programmes we cannot 
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help noticing that it is the horrible that draws. “ Massacre: 
a terrific tragedy, 2000 feet”; “The Wheel of Destruction” ; 
«The Motor Car Race: the car when going at prodigious 
speed overturns and buries its living occupants. Don’t miss 
this.” ‘“ Dante’s Hell,” the Devil film, with a huge invitation 
beneath it, “Don’t miss this opportunity of seeing Satan— 
Satan and the Creator; Satan and the Saviour, 4000 feet in 
length”: all these are signs of a downgrade pandering to a 
sense of horror which is being fostered throughout the length 
and breadth of the land by the downgrade film. 

I spoke to a boy about twelve years old who had 
attended a cinematograph show in a little country town a 
week or two ago, and he positively trembled as he reported 
what he had seen. He said, “I shall never go again. It was 
horrible.” I said, “‘ What was horrible?” He said, “I saw a 
man cut his throat.” 

As I write, a friend tells me that a week or two ago his 
neighbours, seeing pictures of Sarah Bernhardt advertised as 
the chief item in a cinematograph show, visited the hall with 
their little daughter. They found to their disgust the bulk of 
the entertainment was sensational horrors of such a character 
that in consequence they were obliged to sit up all night with 
the child, who constantly woke with screams and cries. 

Another friend gave an account of a programme to a mixed 
audience, the bulk of which were children, in a northern town, 
and amongst the items were the following: “ Dogs killing rats 
in a rat pit,” “Champion prize fight,” “A public execution 
in the East.” 

Nor is this sense of horror alone appealed to. Many of 
these films prove to be direct incentives to crime. Clever 
burglaries are exhibited before the eyes of mischievous boys, 
who at once have their attention called to the possibility of the 
“expert cracksman’s ” life. 

In the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch of 12th April, two 
schoolboys are reported as appearing in the Sheriff Court 
and pleading guilty to three charges of theft. The only 
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reason the parents could give why the boys had gone astray 
was the reading of pernicious literature and their attendance 
at picture houses. 

At least the occasion was an eye-opener for the Sheriff; 
for to his innocent query, “I thought picture houses were of 
an educative and edifying character?” the answer came very 
straightly, “Some of them, my Lord, are not.” 

Before a large audience in a leading Lancashire town q 
little time ago, where ninety per cent. of those present were 
children, the experiences of a Parisian pickpocket were dis. 
played. The culprit flung a packet of cayenne pepper into the 
face of a lady and robbed her of her purse. Her two little 
children, six and seven years of age, saw the crime and deter. 
mined as they lay in bed that night to dress themselves as 
street singers and to proceed to some of the less reputable 
cafés in Montmartre. They found the pickpocket entertaining 
some of his lady friends, and whilst the assembly present 
applauded their singing and dancing they managed to pick 
the pocket of the pickpocket, and discover the handkerchief 
saturated with cayenne pepper and their mother’s purse. 

The extreme ease with which the pickpocket may begin a 
successful career would certainly not be lost upon that audience, 
and our police courts prove that the boy burglar is started out 
from the cinematograph hall on his new life of adventure. 
America feels this, and has determined, with national sagacity, 
that no living pictures of burglars shall be admissible unless 
the burglar has his back to the people and does not exhibit 
his tools. 

Another film presented for the edification of the little 
school children on the same occasion represented the attempted 
lynching of a negro suspected of murdering a white man. 
The pictures showed a mob of lynchers attacking the prison 
while the sheriff attempted to defend the prisoner. The next 
scene showed the panic-stricken negro in his cell making 
agonised appeals to the sheriff, and the bursting into the cell 
of the mob. He was seen being dragged from the cell and 
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carried into the street more dead than alive, where he was 
rescued from the stake and the revolvers of the southern 
gentlemen by the sudden arrival of a witness to prove incon- 
testably that the white man had died an accidental death. 

In an earlier scene one of these southern gentlemen, who 
were about to lynch the negro, had, so a witness of the film 
assures us, amused the children by seizing a dog which had 
annoyed him, and practically torn it to pieces before their eyes. 

In face of the claims of the cinematograph proprietors that 
the exhibitions are for the moral improvement and amusement 
of the masses, and in opposition to all the tall talk about the 
educational value of the film to which the trade from time to 
time treats us, we have only to reply, “ Look at your posters 
and the items of horror or fierce excitement or degrading 
sensationalism which, in spite of Mr Redford and his censorship, 
are still being exhibited up and down the country, to the 
detriment and discouragement of the nobler feelings of 
gentleness and compassion !” 

The worst of it all is, that neither the police nor the agents 
of the cinematograph firms who are sent out as exhibitors, are 
sufficiently educated to know what is horrible and what is not. 
Thus, for example, when the mayor was appealed to in a town 
where the most terrible exhibition of the horrors of hell and 
the tortures of the damned were being visibly enacted as 
illustrations in gross caricature of Dante’s Inferno, he in turn 
appealed to the police to visit the cinematograph hall and 
report. The officer, who was well up in the legal aspect of 
the case and was probably on the look-out for a criminally 
indecent film as a thing to be objected to, reported to the 
mayor that he could see nothing objectionable in this horrible 
Hell film, and therefore had not thought it necessary to speak 
to the exhibitor. 

Again, not long ago I was appealed to by a film exhibitor 
to intercede for him with the manager of the hall, who had 
severely reprimanded him for allowing a certain film to be 
presented at an afternoon performance when children were 
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present. ‘ Well,” said I, “what was the film?” “There wy 














no harm in it at all,” he said ; “ it was the finest natural-hist feet of 
study of lions that children could ever see.” Further inquiry fF One m 
elicited the fact that the scene really represented the terrible — gn un 
tragedy of a lion-tamer being torn to pieces in the den, above B pot loc 
which his lady-love, as spectator of the tragedy, was hanging A ¢ 
on a trapeze. his col 

What the public really needs is, that in every town wher — been 1 
cinematograph halls are springing up like mushrooms, ther — which, 
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manufacturers have invaded the most holy mysteries of our 
religious faith. There can be no question that in suitable 
surroundings, and with specially reverent treatment, pictures 
from the life of our Lord may be impressive and educational, 
but the idea of exploiting the life of our Lord as a commercial 
speculation, and the getting a troupe of actors to go out to 
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a tour of the cinematograph halls in the North. The Durham au 
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the hoardings assuring them that there were three thousand 
feet of this Devil film, and that they ought not to miss it. 
One might have been pardoned for the thought that it was 
an unnecessary journey to take. His Satanic majesty does 
not look on Newcastle as his only place of resort. 

A clerical friend of mine who “ went to see the Devil,” told 
his congregation the following Sunday that “he had never 


| been more ashamed or miserable in his life at the spectacle 


which, as a Lenten penance, he had undertaken at the 
request of friends to witness and report upon.” ‘This is what 


' he said—his words are worth quoting, they are much to 
the point : 


“Tt is a perfectly different thing to show lantern pictures 


+ of holy things in a church; they form part of a religious 
' service, and the people come prepared to watch them in a 
| reverent spirit. It has been our custom in this church, when 


we show a picture during Holy Week of our Blessed Lord 


| kneeling in His agony of prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
| for the whole congregation to kneel down reverently while the 
| picture is on the screen. We all feel that those moments in 


His life are so sacred that we ought only to look upon them as 
we humbly kneel upon our knees. Well, at the theatre the 


' other night the audience had been talking and laughing as 
_ usual during an interval and discussing the weird contortions 
; and stealthy plots of the handsome, up-to-date Satan. The 
; lights were suddenly lowered, and the first picture to appear 
' onthe screen was our dear and holy Saviour kneeling in His 
_ agony in the Garden, and Satan jumping out of the earth in a 
puff of smoke by our Saviour’s side, like a clown shooting up 


through the stage at a pantomime. Can that sort of thing be 
right? In another scene, when Satan brought a bad case—a 
man whom he himself had possessed—to test whether our 
Lord could or could not perform the miracles He claimed the 
power to do, Jesus cured the man, and, brethren, some of the 
audience in the pit clapped Him! I don’t blame them so 
much as those who are responsible for presenting the Son of 
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God incarnate in such a position upon a modern stage thy 
it is possible for people to clap Him. 

“The cinematograph has become a great power in the worl 
It is one of the most pressing public duties of our day to %& 
that the thousands of picture palaces which have come to stay 
shall be an inspiration for good in every way-——and not for yj) 
—and, above all, that not the slightest opportunity shall 
given for vulgarising the beautiful life and most precious death 
of the most sublime and glorious Son of Man, Jesus Chris 
our Lord and beloved Master. ‘ Noli me tangere.’” 

This Satan film scandalised the town where my friend live 
and the magistrates have determined that henceforth m 
pictures that touch on biblical history other than mere sceng 
in the Holy Land shall be permitted. The monopolies granted 
to the cinematograph hall proprietors do not warrant such out 


rage on religious feeling being tolerated in a Christian county, f 


It is not only the health of the religious and moral seny 


and spiritual understanding of the child which needs safe. f 


guarding. The time has come when the educationists of the 


by the scenes they had witnessed that sleep is impossible. 
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cinematograph film that night. 


pool magistrates to action. They were astonished to find, o 
inquiry, how large the child patronage of the cinematograph 


hall had become. A census was taken on a certain Saturday in | 
November last, in Liverpool, with the result that it was provel | 
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that there were 13,332 children below the age of fourteen 
present at matinées held in twenty-seven halls in that city, which 
appeared to cater especially for children so far as the price of 
entrance was concerned. The children’s ages, so an official 
report of the special Committee appointed to inquire into 
this matter informs us, ranged from four or five up to thirteen, 
and they were viewing the ordinary films shown at the other 
performances during the rest of the week. Parts of the 
programme were composed of pictures of a sensational char- 


| acter, some showing crimes, others serious accidents, while not 


afew were suggestive of immorality. 

The Committee, after most careful inquiry, which included 
the hearing of the cinematograph proprietors’ side of the 
question, took counsel with the Director of Education in 


| Liverpool, who furnished them with an important report 


upon the whole subject. In his judgment, the educational 
value, in the strict sense of the term, of the cinematograph 
show was very much exaggerated as regards children. He 


_ admitted the recreative aspect of the cinematograph, but 
‘ called the attention of the magistrates to the fact that time 
school 


eleven F heen found that the money had been stolen in order to secure 


' admission to a cinematograph display. His chief quarrel, from 
an educational point of view, was that the cinematograph 


in the | added one more to the temptations of city life, which kept 


a cine | children out of bed, and in a condition of excitement which is 
protect F 
lowing | 
1s that 
, nap 


after time boys were brought up for petty theft, and it had 


a serious obstacle to their physical and educational progress. 
He urged that the magistrates, who had two years before 

refused to allow children under school age to be present after 

nine o'clock at these displays, should in future extend their 


’ _ tule to apply to all evening performances, whether the first or 
1Ver- & 
nd, on & 


second house, and that the hour of seven should be substituted 
for nine o’clock. 

He urged also with regard to Saturday afternoon matinées, 
where special films for children were offered, that the magistrates 
should exclude films depicting scenes in which there was any 
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suggestion of crime or immorality, or even of rough hors. 
play—which on occasion is hardly to be distinguished from 
assault—and should include on these occasions a certain number 
of films that may be accepted as having more educational] 
value, such as scenes in foreign lands, historical incidents, 
Nature subjects, and the like. 

The Liverpool Committee of Licensing Magistrates, after 
going thoroughly into the subject, determined to draft and 
issue new rules for all premises licensed for cinematograph 
exhibitions. They knew that the British Board of Film 
Censors had been established under the presidency of Mr 
G. A. Redford, and that an organisation called the Cinemato- 
graph Exhibitors’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
had also been formed, and they knew that most of the licensees 
in their city had joined the Association. But notwithstanding 
that Mr Redford would in future certify films (1) for public 
exhibition to adults, (2) for universal exhibition specially 
recommended for children’s matinées, they felt, after the 
complaints that had been brought before them, that this form 
of censorship did not go far enough, and they determined that 
in future, on receipt of a complaint from any source, they 
would request the licensee to exhibit to them the film referred 
to, and in event of there being two or three well-found com- 
plaints against the hall during the period for which the 
licence was granted, the justices should have power to order 
the licence to be cancelled or be suspended for such period as 
they should think fit. 

In addition to this, the Liverpool Bench decided to demand 
that each licensee should, by noon on Monday in each week, 
send to the superintendent of police for the division in which 
the licensed premises are situated, their programme of 
performances, giving the names of the films intended to be 
exhibited, and if no such programme were issued, then a list 
of the films; and if it were necessary to substitute any film for 
those shown on the programme or list, they demanded that a 
notice should forthwith be sent to the police. 
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But their chief anxiety was on behalf of the scholar at 
the elementary school, and they determined that henceforth 
children under fourteen years of age should not be allowed 
to enter or be on licensed premises after the hour of 6.30 p.m. 
unless accompanied by parents or guardians. They also 
decreed that in the event of any department of an elementary 
school situated within a radius of a quarter of a mile being 
closed by reason of the prevalence of any infectious disease, 
the justices might, for such periods as they think fit, direct the 
licensee to exclude from the licensed premises all children 
under the age of fourteen years. 

With regard to the evening performance, where children 
were admitted for 2d. or less, they determined that only such 
films as were specially suitable for children should be exhibited. 
With regard to the free tickets and prizes for children to 
induce them to attend, a system which has grown up owing 
to competition between the various cinematograph halls, the 
magistrates decided that no free tickets or reduced admission 
should be given except to persons who exhibited bills of the 
entertainment about their shops or premises, and in each case 
the number of tickets so given should be limited to two. 

It having come to the notice of the magistrates that the 
darkness of the halls had administered to indecent behaviour, 
and that with a higher power of illumination in the lantern 
the cinematograph film could be quite easily shown in a 
hall that was not entirely darkened, they determined that 
“when licensed premises are open to the public there should 
be sufficient light in the hall of the premises to enable any 
person present to see clearly to all parts of the hall from any 
part thereof.” 

This is an important rule, for not only did the darkness 
minister to horseplay and give a chance to the pickpocket, 
but, as reported in the Yorkshire Post of 25th March, it 
actually allowed the long hair of a young girl at Hull to be 
cut off by some hair-stealer for his own purposes. 

Of course the cinematograph trade is up in arms. The 
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holders of ten millions of money invested in the business which 
is virtually a monopoly for those who obtain licences, gp 
crying out that under such restrictions profits will be jn. 
possible. The best answer to this is that there seems to be 
no diminution of applicants for the licensing of cinematograph 
premises, and the trade will find eventually that a lane 
number of people who now, because of the possible vulgarity 
and horror of some sensational film, keep away and refuse tp 
allow their children to attend, will, if these orders of the 
magistrates become general, no longer abstain from the 
pleasure or profit of a wholesome cinematograph display. 

Since the Liverpool magistrates came to their decision, 
Middlesbrough and Carlisle, with some variations, have 
followed suit, and it is believed that educational authorities 
throughout the land are coming to agreement as to the need 
of protection for young children. 


know the facts are all agreed that the comic post-card of to-day 
—with its crude colouring, its vulgarity, its suggestive letter- 
press, its immodesty, its verge sometimes on blasphemy, and 
sometimes its hardly veiled indecency—is a real menace to the 
morality and refinement of the young, for whose education, in 
elementary and secondary schools alike, the British ratepayer 
is now heavily taxed. 

Why should he stand by and see this waste of public 
money, and this danger to the nation’s well-being and morals, 
its sense of reverence and religion, its sense of art, its sense of 


streets and back streets alike, of these offensive post-cards ? 

One answer to this is that the Churches are asleep: that 
men who by profession and practice are religious, right- 
thinking, godly men, whether lay or cleric, have never troubled 
their heads to think about the matter or opened their eyes to 
see the scandal. 


I spoke not long since to a worthy rural dean about the 
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airocious vulgarity of the post-card window in his market town. 
He said, ‘I have passed that window twenty times in the last 
fortnight, and never noticed anything amiss.” 

But if he did not notice, the young Sunday scholars on 
their way to and from Sunday-school did, for the vendor care- 
fully kept his blind up and went in for a Sunday show; and 
anyone who has listened, as I have listened, to the talk of quite 
young children about these abominable window exhibitions, 
will know how very early on in life the disgusting innuendo is 
understood and the foul suggestion made a note of. 

Now, what can be done? This, first: we can acquaint 
ourselves with the state of the law, which ought to protect the 


| public, but fails. We can urge that the recommendations 


of the Joint Select Commission on Lotteries and Indecent 
Advertisements, which published the result of its labours so 
long ago as 1908, shall no longer be a dead letter, but that the 
criminal laws shall be simplified and amended as was then 
proposed. We may take a leaf out of the Swiss Cantonal 
Law of Berne—and insist that in place of the word “inde- 
cent” the word “ offensive” shall admit of prosecution by the 
police. 

We may call attention to the working of the Hull and 
Bradford Acts, which enable the police to deal much more 
summarily with offenders ; obtain search warrants on adequate 
grounds of suspicion that indecencies are offered for sale at 
shops, and instead of having to prove exposure for sale, are 
able to put the onus of proof to the contrary on the right 
shoulders, viz. the vendor. We can take the police much 
more into our confidence, and through our watch committees 
and vigilance committees urge them to greater activity in 
keeping an open eye on this demoralising trade. 

But there is a more excellent way. The fact that ninety 
per cent. of these offensive vulgarities, banalities, and indecen- 
cies are of British manufacture, and that the firms are well 
known, make it possible for a local stationers’ association, or 
trade association in friendly co-operation with the police, to 
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establish, without much trouble, a local censorship of pog. 
cards. At Douglas, Isle of Man, practically the whole tray 
has agreed to leave the censoring of post-cards in the hands of 
three men; they informed the manufacturers that none by 
the post-card designs the censors had passed would be stocked 
or sold by the trade; and they not only communicated with 
the manufacturers as to what post-cards were passed and what 


were not passed, but also with the Chief Constable, who, with f 


his officers, worked in hearty co-operation. 


The work was not light. Seven thousand designs for on § 


season were presented to the trade by the manufacturers, who 
sent on their samples before their travellers called; and it 
speaks volumes for the careful scrutiny, as it also opens ou 
eyes to the carelessness or worse of the manufacturers, that 
twenty-five per cent. of all the cards that came before the 
censors were not passed. 

The Isle of Man Censorship Committee have given atten. 


tion also to the pedlars’ licences, and the police have been able [ 
to considerably restrict these. The selling of offensive post- | 
cards by pedlars needs attention throughout the country. } 
The dealers in the worst class of cards are wastrel pedlas 


who frequent tourist resorts in the season. 


What has been done so well at Douglas has been equally | 
successful at Blackpool—where seven censors, from among | 


the hundred and twenty-five stationers who have joined, are 
appointed to consider the post-card designs—at Great Yarmouth 


and Lowestoft. At Great Yarmouth the censorship of the | 
trade in post-cards was called into being because of the two or 

three successful prosecutions by the police. An offender on that | 
occasion pleaded that he really did not know in the present | 


state of the law what was and what was not permissible ; and 
I do not wonder, for the manufacturers know pretty well how 
near they may safely sail to the line of prosecution. 

A noticeable feature at Great Yarmouth was that the 
Mayor himself convened the trade, that the Town Clerk 
attended unofficially, and the local censorship, in co-operation 
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with the police, was there and then fixed upon. The com- 
mittee was formed of five members representing various types 
of traders. Unfortunately, this did not take place till July, 
just after the tradesmen had got their stocks in. The censors 
had a difficult task, and decided to deal leniently in this first 
season. Nevertheless they had to condemn thousands, and the 
tradesmen returned them to the manufacturers. Some of the 
fms indignantly threatened to sue for their value from the 
dealers, but they thought better of it. Only one or two 
tradesmen out of the two hundred and fifty dealers in post- 
cards in Yarmouth stood out. These soon came into line, 
for the police co-operated with the trade. The travellers sub- 
mitted their samples of post-cards to the censors, as they had 
done at Douglas and Blackpool, and in a short time the town 
was cleared. 

What is really needed is that a special and serious effort 
should be made by licensing authorities, vigilance and watch 
committees, local trade associations, stationers’ and newsagents’ 
associations, in this post-card censorship. So good an authority 
as Sir Adolf Tuck agrees with me that safety lies this way, 
and he asserts that the trouble has grown because of keen 
competition among vendors; but if the stationers’ trade will 
only combine, this competition is dead, and the trade, anxious 
to rid itself of those vulgarities and worse, will be glad. 

The press is with us, and the trade as a whole is with us, 
and I urge with might and main that the clergy, ministers, 
laymen and lay-women of all the Churches should be up and 
doing in a great cause—the cause of the moral health of 
the nation. 

At the last meeting of Convocation of the Northern 
Province, I proposed the following resolution, which was 
unanimously passed :— 

“With regard to pernicious post-cards, this House is glad 
to know that an Association of Picture Post-card Publishers 
has been formed to oppose the publication of vulgar, sugges- 


tive, and offensive post-cards ; meanwhile it calls on all the 
Vou. XI.—No. 4. 55 
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Churches to encourage the retailers of picture post-cards ty 
establish, in co-operation with the police, a local censorship of 
these cards, as has already been successfully done at Doughs 
Isle of Man, Blackpool, and Yarmouth, and thus safeguard 
the public from their offensive vulgarity and demoralisation, 
Since that time I have been in correspondence with the 
chief constables, the newsagents’ associations, and the mayors 
of most of our seaside resorts, and with the bishops of the 
Northern Province. There is a general consensus of opinion 
to the effect that a local censorship as above mentioned is the 
best solution of the difficulty. Meanwhile, Mr M‘Crum, the 
Secretary of the Post-card Publishers’ Association, is doing 
what he can to induce the manufacturers themselves to be. 
come their own censors. The difficulty seems to be that there 
are certain firms that make a speciality of the comic post-card, 
and that a great number of them are printed at private presses 
in our big cities. To a suggestion that an Act of Parliament 
should oblige all post-card manufacturers to give their names 
and addresses, I was assured that, as a matter of fact, there 
was no need for this, for the makers of the bulk of these 
offensive post-cards were quite well known to the trade. 
There seems general agreement among police authorities 
that to deal with the offensively vulgar and downgrade comic 
card new legislation and a new definition of the word indecent 
is needed. Wehave all of us been expecting legislation to deal 
with this and kindred evils as the result of the Joint Select 
Committee on Lotteries and Indecent Advertisements, which 
reported the result of their labours in July of 1908. Long 
delay maketh the heart sick; but though it is known that 
such a bill is in draft and that the powers that be are friendly 
to such legislation, the answer to inquiry at headquarters is 
always the same, “ We see no chance of such legislation this 
session.” It is all the more necessary that we should take 
voluntary and combined action in the matter and get the 
police and the trade to act together in an attempt to rid our 
land of an intolerable nuisance. 
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For further information as to the method of starting a 
comic post-card campaign, I would advise your readers who 
are interested to write to Mr H. Hough, Walpole Avenue, 
Isle of Man; to Mr F. Sweeten, Continental Bazaar, Bank 
Hey, Blackpool; or to Mr E. J. Middleton, 73 Victoria Road, 
Great Yarmouth. 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


Keswick. 


NOTE ON THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 
OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


Tue information supplied by Canon Rawnsley in the above 
article is disquieting enough, as it seems to show that the 
interests vested in the cinema movement are so powerful, or 
the public indifference so profound, that pictures indubitably 
pemicious in character continue to be shown. But it will not 
be long before a check is devised for these, and the example 
of the more wide-awake Borough Councils will be followed 
far and wide. All that is required is publicity. What is a 
far less assailable evil is the influence of so-called innocent 
pictures, as to which we have to clear our minds first on the 
difference between real and sham learning. 

Moving pictures of historic scenes, etc., or those which 
are broadly called educational, are defended by the use of 
the magic-lantern, in schools of the most varied type, for the 
purpose of popular lectures. It is urged that if well-to-do 
folk can afford to pay lecturers, why should not the poor have 
the same instruction cheaply? But it ought to be known 
that magic-lantern slides are used very infrequently and with 
many restrictions in schools: the reason being that any com- 
petent teacher knows that they can do very little towards 
building up sound knowledge, but a good deal towards giving 
a feeling of learning without the reality. When they are used 
as subsidiary to a school lesson they are very carefully chosen, 
arranged in a rational order, and connected if possible with the 
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ordinary oral teaching: in any case, much depends on th 
explanations given by the exhibitor. When they are parts of 
an evening entertainment which professes to be instructive 
they are probably divorced altogether from the school teach. 
ing, and are found to be quite valueless unless they happen ty 
be related in some special way to the experience of the young 
folk. In short, as a means of instruction they are worse than 
useless unless they are reminders of knowledge previously 
acquired, or are used as illustrations of what has only been 
before apprehended dimly from the spoken or written word, 
and are so infrequently employed as to be something of a treat, 
Needless to say, all these conditions are carefully violated 
by the ordinary cinema show. Further, as it is found that 
pictures of objects out of the range of children’s experience 
bore them, it is difficult for the companies to abstain from 
representations of scenes on the borderland of the criminal, 
or at least provocative of maudlin sentimentality or unwhole- 
some excitement. 

I am in hopes that when means have been found for 
banning the baneful pictures, our town children may discover 
that the others are to them simply wearisome, and s0 4 
wholesomer state of things come about automatically. But 
there is reason to believe that for a considerable period, and 
among masses of children who know no better, the intellectual 
influence of the cinema will be deplorable. 

In all schools the theory that young minds are receptacles 
into which you can pour knowledge is firmly fixed, in spite 
of the reiterated contradictions to it which every teacher’ 
experience affords. Some, however, have contrived to leam 
that new knowledge should be built up on previous know- 
ledge, and this is called proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. These are quite happy in imparting information 
to languid boys, so long as it follows a certain progression. 
If it doesn’t excite interest, then it must be because the boys 
are fools. Yet from time to time a gifted teacher arises and 
shows how fresh and natural a process learning is if children are 
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allowed to use their own activities and surmount their own 
little problems unaided. Whatever misgivings may be felt 
about some of its features, the Montessori system is indubitably 
sound in so far as it succeeds in inducing children to employ 
prolonged concentrated effort in the solving of difficulties of 
increasing complexity. It is impossible to conceive of two 
processes of mind more hopelessly unlike than that shown 
by children finding out truths for themselves by experiment, 
and that of the closely packed swarms in a darkened theatre 
gazing at rapidly changing pictures of every conceivable form 
of life all over the globe: the ruins of a Greek temple to begin 
with, a rustic love-story to go on with, followed by boot- 
making in Hong-Kong, then a lion hunt in Nairobi, then the 
dodging of a detective at Wapping Old Stairs, ete. ete. Is 
it really contended that the human mind can be battered into 
receptivity by being exposed to a deluge of unrelated and 
mostly unintelligible facts ? ) 

The truth is, the influence of the moving pictures is pre- 
judicial to learning exactly in the same way as the reading of 
snippets of information in halfpenny newspapers, only to a 
much greater degree. It is deceptive as continuous unreflec- 
tive reading of even good books is deceptive, and only differs 
from this last in being more deceptive and more pernicious. 
Somebody recently called attention to the fact that in ancient 
Greece, where intellectual training was uniquely successful, 
the young people read no books,’ but heard first-rate stuff 
recited on occasions, and employed their abundant leisure in 
thinking on what they had heard and talking it over with 
their friends. Compare with this state of things the modern 
England, wherein we are told there are fifty books published 
daily throughout the year! Sensible people have long de- 
cried the reading of snippets. Why, then, is it that the same 
people make no stir about the cinema? Just as the snippets 


1 Readers of Freeman’s Schools of Hellas may demur to this statement, 
but the intellectual pabulum must have been very scanty and very choice: 
cf. pt. i, ch. iii, p. 93. 
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predispose young people against serious reading, so does the — end the 
cinema: the only difference being that it acts far mop by a s 
decisively. forwar' 


At the back of this travesty of learning is the idea thy — known 
there is some magic in unassimilated facts shoved somehow — mentic 
into the mind, irrespective of the question what happens t) J isan i 
them subsequently. It seems to be believed that the reflective — —and 
faculty requires them as material on which to work. But] — of the 
have heard an extremely able critic of the human mind de. — have 
liberately assert that he did not know a single living person ruinec 
who had not more facts in his mind than he (or she) was able — only, 
to sort. I should unhesitatingly corroborate this statement, 
It anyhow requires attention, and, if judged to be sound, it 
ought to modify the prevailing belief not only in picture-shows, f 
but even in serious lectures when attended by unprepared 
students. 

Another force at the back of the movement is the ten millions 
of pounds sterling said to be invested in it in England alone f 
That means that any restriction of the insane debauching of F 
the intelligence of our town children is likely to be opposed 
by serried hosts who differ from their antagonists in clearly f 
knowing their own mind. I will therefore urge one mor 
consideration which seems to have so far escaped notice. 

There is no time when a young child’s brain is so severely | 
taxed as when he is looking at pictures. The faculties of | 
putting two and two together, of recollecting, of discarding | 
hypotheses, of collating and observing, are all active, and the effort 
for a five-year-old mind must be proportionate to that of a 
archeologist making out a half-obliterated inscription. If left | 
to themselves, children never look at pictures for long together. | 
Now, what must be the strain for them of trying to keep up 
with the shifting phantasmagoria before which they are huddled 
often for three hours at a stretch? If the English people 
wish to commit race suicide they can do it by overtaxing the 
brain energy of the very young; and never has human in- 
genuity invented a device more efficacious for this sinister 
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end than the moving pictures. Further, I have seen it stated 
by a scientific expert that one of the results we must look 
forward to is a development of a disease of the eye, already 
known as the moving - picture eye; and he incidentally 
mentions that one of the symptoms of this pleasing complaint 
is an increased activity of the lachrymal glands. If this is true 


| -and it is quite credible,—let us contemplate the England 


of the next generation as peopled by men and women who 
have had their nervous systems spoilt, their imaginations 
ruined, their curiosity crushed, in order to learn one thing 
only, viz. how to weep at nothing at all. 


© ” 
“Non his iuventus orta parentibus. . . . 


EDWARD LYTTELTON. 


Eton. 








EVIL. 
A DISCUSSION FOR THE TIMES. 


J. N. LARNED. 


AT an uncertain time, not long ago, in a remote community, 
there was held a great council of thoughtful men, who sought 
a common understanding and agreement as to what relief from 
the evils that afflict mankind may, with reasonableness, be 
pleaded for to the throne of Heaven. Of their number, or of 
circumstances of their meeting, there is no discoverable journl 


or report; but, fortunately, some notes of the debate that f 
occurred have come to light. 

It appears from these notes that discussion in the council 
was opened by a question from the presiding officer, who 
asked: “ Have we any supreme desire in our minds which 
claims consideration first?” An eager voice answered: “To 
have no more death in the world”; and other voices joined 
the cry. But they were hushed when one, venerable in year, 
who wore the flowing robes of the East, stood forth and spread 
out his hands, as though silence must come at his bidding. 
“Be not in haste, O my brother,” he appealed, “to deliver 
yourselves from Death; to live may so easily be more dread- 
ful than to die. Before we ask for the closing of the door of 
escape from life by the tomb, let us take care that we are not 
accepting a captivity which we cannot endure. How shall we 
dare to fling away our hope of a better world without assurance 
of some better state of existence in this? Oh, beware! The 


question concerning Death is not the first that we need to set 
856 
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our minds upon, but the very last of all. Let it wait, I 
beseech you.” 

Quick assent to this appears to have been given by con- 
trolling numbers in the assembly, and an order of procedure 
was now adopted which brought first into debate this question : 
«Shall God be asked to take away from men the afflictions of 
disease and pain that torment their flesh?” 

When two or three had spoken favourably of this, one arose 
who said: “ We are commissioned, as we believe, to submit to 
the Divine Ruler of the universe such desires concerning the 
evils that afflict us as ‘find clear approval in our minds, after 
‘careful thought.’ Can any among us have given careful 
thought to human suffering from ills of the flesh without 
learning that mostly, if not wholly, they are of man’s own 
making? With every increase of our knowledge we find more 
and more of our maladies starting plainly from our own ill- 
dealing with ourselves. What we know of this already affords 
fair reason for believing that the bodily ills of humanity are 
wholly of its own creation and within its own control. What 
then? Shall we ask the Lord, not only to restore health and 
vigour to bodies that we have wrecked by abuse, but to keep 
them whole, though we abuse them still? If we herd a million 
human beings in some narrow city, multiply its walls and the 
shadow of its walls around them, veil the light of the sun with 
smoke, poison the air above and the ground beneath with foul 
secretions, shall we implore Heaven to stifle the fevers for 
which we are responsible? If the common carelessness of man- 
kind leaves some filthy corner of the world to breed the winged 
germs of a deadly pestilence until they increase beyond control 
and are swept across the face of the earth, shall we ask for 
angels to stand in the way and turn back the plague? Shall we 
ask God’s permission to be brutish, to be dissolute, to be impro- 
vident, to be needlessly ignorant, and then to suffer no harm ?” 

The speaker paused, and a voice from the assemblage cried : 
“Surely it is possible for the omnipotent author of our being 
to endow us with bodies that will not sicken, or with minds 
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more competent for safeguarding them. Why should we py 
ask for this ?” 

“The omnipotence of God,” replied another, “is the omy. 
potence of perfect reason and righteousness. Its own inerran 
must set bounds to it. It cannot conceivably do anything 
other than the best. How then can we hope for any othe 
deliverance from ills of the flesh than we now have—namely, 
the way of Death ?” 

“But who knows,” rejoined the same contentious Voice, 
‘“‘who knows that Death is a deliverance, and not an ex. 
tinguishment and an end?” 

*‘In the common manner of knowing, no man knows,” wa 
the reply. ‘‘ But there are some among us who have a faith 
which is firm, and there are others who have a hope that is 
strong; and those who find neither the faith nor the hope may 
not have looked for them with an open eye.” 

“« And if,” said another, ‘‘we have no more than the hope 
that life is not ended for us, but only changed, with some 
blessed enfranchisement, by the mysterious touch of Death, 
that hope is more reasonable than the sceptic attitude which 
refuses it. It has more to rest on; for the feeling of life is 
solely in this conscious part of us which we call spirit or mind. 
We identify life with that, never with the bodily part of w ff 
which lies outside of every feeling in us that hints of deathles- [ 
ness. We know that life is alien to its flesh, which lives while 5 
it lives by stress of something that is not in itself. We have, | 
therefore, an expectation of decay and death for the body; 4 
but why should we carry over that expectation to the spirit 7 
which dwells in the body? Nothing that we know bids us 
do so; no instinctive feeling in us leads that way. It seems to 
be a needless choosing of despair instead of hope, if we incline 
against belief in a future life of the soul.” 

This was challenged by a questioner who asked: “(Can 
you, with what you doubtless know of the functions of the 
brain, form a rational conception in your mind of conscious 

life without the agency of brain to produce it.” 
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“No,” was the reply ; “nor can I shape a distinct thought 
of mind or conscious life as of something that issues from the 
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he omni. nderable and palpable substance of the brain and is extin- 
herraney guished by the dissolution of that substance. It is with me 
nything JF gs judge it to be with all of us. Our thought of this great 
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mystery is indistinct. It lures us to a region of thought in 
which we find nothing for the shaping of defined concepts, 
and where we can use no formulas of the logic we apply in 
argument to tangible things. We bring then into action some 
superlogical power of the mind—intuition, insight, instinct, we 
call it—which is not of the essence of strict reason, but may 
> sometimes be truer in judgment than reason.” 

This point was questioned no further; but a voice from 
| the more remote seats of the chamber was heard to ask: “If 
we may not petition for release from the ills of the flesh, 
what hinders us from asking, at least, that when our bodies 
are diseased we may be spared the torments of pain?” This 
drew quickly from another distant voice the counter-question : 
“What is pain? It is the outcry, is it not, of our sentient 
flesh when harm comes to it, its signal of distress, its call 
for help, the physician’s summons and his guide? Without 
its warning we should be consumed secretly by disease, and 
Death would steal on us unawares. Are we ready to invoke 
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while There was a moment of silence, until a new turn in the 
have, discussion was started by a speaker who said: “Thus far 






ody; q in our inquiry we have touched only one type of the maladies 
spirit f which oppress mankind. There are others, perhaps more 
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men are born: the maladies which had a beginning, it may be, 
in the sins, or follies, or ignorance of generations long gone, 
and which have passed from father to son as a lasting heritage 
of the race. Since we suffer from these, and yet are wholly 
innocent of their cause, and have no more power to heal 
them than we have to save ourselves from them, it is reason- 
able, I am sure, to pray that they be taken from us.” 
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“This,” said the President, “is one of many dark questions 

that are obviously awaiting us further on in our debate, jf 
we follow the scheme of discussion that has been adopted, 
The mystery of our evil inheritances, in body and spirit alike 
can be looked at in a clearer light, no doubt, when we tum 
to the moral side of the grave problems we have unde. 
taken to study. I propose, therefore, that we put aside 
and pass by for the moment this whole question relative to 
the bodily ills of the human race, and return to it later, when 
the larger questions that it touches shall have been cleared 
in our minds.” 

This proposal was approved, and the council, after some 
interval of rest, gave attention to the question which came 
next in the scheme of debate, namely : 

“ Does reason justify us in praying to the Divine Father for 
simpler wants and better ways of life among men, to the end that 
poverty, with all its suffering, may disappear from the world ?” 

* But this,” said one who arose quickly, “takes us back 
to ground which we have just learned we must leave 
behind us for a time. For man, not God, is the maker of 
human poverty. None are in want by the will of the Creator, 
The abundance He has given us surpasses the needs of all. 
The fruitfulness of our earth has no bounds yet shown. It 
yields to us more and yet more, without stint, according to 
the labour and the knowledge with which we make claims on 
it. Its bounty is priced to us only in toil, and the toil which 
pays that price to nature, and no more, is a blessing and a joy 
to them who give it.” 

“Yes,” said a second speaker, “and along with the abound- 
ing riches of the earth God gives us the faculties to discover 
and the powers to command them. They increase with the 
growth of our needs, as we rise to higher conditions of life. 
We are masters, or may be, of more than all mankind can 
rationally use and enjoy. By God’s appointment there is no 
place for poverty in the midst of this plenty, but it is man who 
has contrived, as much as lies in his power, to keep it from 
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the many, for the surfeiting of the few. It is man who has 
filled his world with the miseries of want. 

«Two parties of mankind have divided between them the 
execrable work. The members of one have wrought through 
generations of vice, idleness, scorn of knowledge, and contempt 
for good, to destroy every useful faculty in themselves. These 
can do no profitable part of the work of the world, and their 
portion of the harvests which they neither sow nor reap is a 
dole to them from the pity of their fellows. The other party 
is composed of those who bring cunning and greed into their 
work; who are busier and more skilful in the garnering 
than in the tillage ; who contrive to be bailiffs and factors 
among their simpler-minded neighbours, and who gather to 
themselves the common product according to their oppor- 
tunities. The monstrous wealth which such men heap up 
lessens the portions of all others, and keeps great numbers so 
near to want that even slight misfortune brings misery.” 

“True,” added a third speaker, “and even the suffering 
from poverty which innocent misfortune and calamities 
of nature may produce is commonly a fruit of wrongdoing 
among men. When its cause does not lie in the improvidence 
of the sufferers, it is most often discoverable in greed. If 
there remains some small residue of want, among the feeble 
and the helpless, for which men should have no blame, is there 
too much of it, do you think, for a wholesome and needed 
exercise of the kindly sympathies of mankind? Would we 
wish to have the offices of benevolence taken away from 
us altogether ?” 

The President now interposed to remark: “ Enough, I 
judge, has been said on this point for the present. It cannot 
be doubted that in asking for the removal of want from the 
world we should be asking for a moral change in men; and that 
is the subject which we have placed last on our programme 
for discussion, so that all the problems which seem to meet 
in it may be considered together. We must now proceed 
to that.” 
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This final question was phrased thus: “ Js it fitting that wy 
appeal for Divine Grace to purify the hearts of men; to ey. 
tinguish the movings of evil thought and desire in everyone; tg 
open their understandings to the light which will make then 
always wise unto righteousness, and so to cleanse the world of 
folly and misery and wrong and sin?” 

Two men stood forth at once, and there was debate 
between them for a time. Questions were asked by the one 
who spoke first. 

“« What we now think of asking,” said this speaker, “is for 
a human nature that cannot be otherwise than righteous in 
conduct and pure in desire. But what is there in right 
conduct that makes it righteous, or in purity of feeling that 
makes it pure? Assuredly it is the conscious wish and 
purpose to be righteous and to be pure. Take that away 
and you have taken the living principle of rightness and purity 
out of all human action and feeling. Are we ready, you and 
I, to be bent to what is good by omnipotence—predestined to 
it in every act of our lives, with no will or willingness or 
striving toward it in ourselves; no gladness from it; no merit 
in it, more than belongs to the good instincts of birds when 
they feed their young? There is a rectitude like this in the 
faithful water-wheel, which turns as the stream pushes it, 
and in no other way. That is rectitude for a machine; itis 
not righteousness for a moral being. To shape human nature 
thus would end wickedness in the world, no doubt, and it 
would end goodness too. It would fill the stage of human 
life with puppets, sinless and soulless, to act on our earth 
a poor travesty of the purity and peace of Heaven.” 

“No,” cried the opponent, who stood waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to speak. “Our brother is mistaken. It is no travesty 
or mimicry, but the reality of Heaven itself that we would 
bring to the world if this prayer should prevail. That which 
we would ask for mankind is what God must have given to 
His angels. We suppose them to be, not sinless only, but 
incapable of sin. If our Lord is gracious to us, what shall 
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hinder the regenerating of mankind to that perfection of 
being? Will any of us fear to be lowered by a nature which 
the angels bear ¢” 

«We know nothing of the angels,” was the reply. ‘“ As we 
picture them in imagination—inhabitants of Heaven and 
companions of Deity—they are at a height of being which our 
understanding cannot reach. It is conceivable to us that in 
that supernal state the harmony of will with wisdom may 
become so absolute that freedom and necessity are reconciled 
and fused in it, and are one constraining fact. If, happily, we 
dare to hope for a lifting, some time, of the soul of man to that 
height, it cannot be in this body of flesh. The impossibility is 
plain. If, therefore, we mean to plead for men that they shall 
be endowed with the nature of angels, we must pray for their 
disembodiment and translation to the world of spirit ; for not 
otherwise can we give a ground of reason to the plea. 

“Even that, however, would be rash and questionable. 
For how do we know that any being less than divine can 
afford to lose the knowledge of evil, or to escape the warfare 
with it which this life affords? How do we know that 
Omnipotence, even, can temper a nature lower than its own 
to perfect righteousness by any gentler process? How do we 
know that the final wisdom in which evil is extinguished can 
be attained in any other way than through teaching and 
discipline which have their beginning in this hard school of 
sorrow and sin ?” 

The objector was not silenced. “Even yet,” was his 
rejoinder, “I am not persuaded that the reasoning of our 
brother is wholly true. He grounds it on belief in the present 
moral freedom of man; but where is certitude of that to be 
found? A man who seems to pick his way as he will, at 
every step in life, is really being pushed at every step, this way 
or that, by conflicting influences of reason, passion, habit, 
heredity, and numberless other constraints, and it is the 
stronger among them which prevail and give their bent to his 
course. Every act of the man may be accounted for by the 
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composition of these forces. I see no function left for thy 
imagined sovereign of the mind which we call Will. 

“It does not suffice for me to be told that a man is maste 
of his own passions, director of his own faculties, shaper of his 
own habits; for I find this to be but partly true. I find hin 
born with so much mastery already lost or won for him, tha 
his fate is mostly fixed before his own agency in it begins 
Oh, tell me, my brother, where you find reason sufficient fo 
your belief in the moral free agency of man ?” 

“The proof of my free will is, to me, like the proof of my 
existence, which I find where Descartes found it,” was the 
answer. “‘I think; therefore lam.’ In other words, thought 
involves a consciousness of self and of something which is not 
self, and can leave the thinker in no possible doubt of his 
own existence. I carry this a step further, and find that | 
think morally, being conscious of myself in various states of 
consciousness which contain the sense of responsibility, right, 
wrong, guilt, innocence, obligation, duty, and the like. Ther. 
fore I am a consciously responsible self, which I could not 
be without free agency—the power of self-control. This f 
evidence, which I draw only from myself for myself, is 
convincing to me. 

“But I am led to the same conclusion, and with even f 
a stronger conviction, by what I may call the logic of the 
universe. The evils of the world become explainable if we 
assume that humanity carries its destinies in its own keeping, 
and is working out its own development, with freedom. 
Without that assumption the enigma of human existence [ 
seems insolent in its mockery of our understanding, and f 
drives us to atheistic despair. I should fear, for my own part, — 
to refuse the belief which has that for its alternative.” 

A third disputant now entered the discussion, saying: 
“The surest knowledge that mankind has acquired is in what 
we call Science, and nothing in Science is surer than its 
ascertainment of the rigid reign of law in the universe; 
the inflexibility of an established order in it; the unbreakable 
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rocession from cause to effect throughout its unceasing suc- 
cessions of change. How could there be that dominance of 
law and fixity of order if men were made free to disturb the 
order by exemption from the law ?” 

A quick answer came from the champion of free agency. 
“Science has taught us much,” he said, “concerning the law 
that is inherent in the physical constitution of the universe, 
but little or nothing of the law that rules in the realm of mind. 
We have no warrant for supposing that the same law has force 
in both. It seems impossible, indeed, that any parallelism can 
exist between mental and chemical or mechanical processes ; 
between concepts and molecules; between the association of 
ideas and the combination of material atoms; between exer- 
cise of reason and judgment and the performances of a 
calculating machine. Mind seems to use the nerve matter 
of the brain as we use the diaphragms and wires and electric 
batteries of our telephonic systems. In both cases the use of 
the physical instruments employed is conditioned and limited 
by the physical laws to which the instruments are subject ; but 
within those limiting conditions there is presumably a freedom, 
on the part of the employing agent, as entire in the one case 
as in the other.” 

“But give attention for a moment,” interposed another, 
“to that thinking—that process of deliberation out of which 
the volition comes! The mind gives a hearing, perhaps, to 
many conflicting persuasions, some for one course of action, 
some for another; some from ethical, some from practical 
considerations; some from selfish and some from generous 
impulses; and there may be affecting the mind varied bodily 
influences, such as those of age, health, fatigue, and the like, 
which are not argumentative at all, but which have a powerful 
effect on the decision to be given. All these factors of influ- 
ence, as one who writes on the subject has said, ‘owe their 
particular existence at any given moment simply and wholly 
to the natural course and sequence of events.’ Now, what is 


to be seen in the working of these influences which determine 
Vout. XIL—No. 4. 56 
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the man’s action—what, I say, is to be seen but an inexorable 
driving of necessity, from the beginning of time ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “that, undoubtedly, is what yoy 
must see when you speak of ‘the influences which determin, 





factors of influence which come into the question ‘ owe their 
particular existence at any given moment to the natural cour 
and sequence of events.’ If 1 could go further with you and 
suppose that these influences were self-acting, and could, by 
some mystery of agreement, determine one’s action, then | 
should believe with you that the decision is a product of 
necessity, as the influences behind it are. But that is to me 
an impossible supposition. 

“If a suggestion of reason, or a plea of conscience, ora 
temptation of appetite, or the pressure of habit, could be 
thought of as being made up of atom-like elements, each 
charged with some measurable and invariable quantity of 
influential psychic force, then we might be able to conceive 
the possibility of some automatic reckoning of the persuasive 
powers they bring severally to bear on the volitional apparatus 
of our minds when we are conscious of their conflict, and the 
consequent possibility of automatic determinations of conduct, 
in which mind, as mind, would have no agency whatsoever— 
free or not free. Make the attempt, my friends, to frame such 
a conception, and see if you do not reject it! See if you are 
not driven to conclude that the hearings we have consciousness 
of giving in such instances to contending persuasions must be 
in their nature judicial ; that there must be a tribunal of some 
nature in the mind which gives such hearings, and adjudicates 
the pleadings submitted to it; that this tribunal, however con- 
stituted, is what we call will, and that there is freedom in its 
decrees. The pleas before it may come from sources of 
necessity, but the freedom we feel in the judgment between 
them is a logical fact.” 

« Nevertheless,” said a new adversary, “ the question remains 
—How can the purposes and plans of God, so far as they 


the man’s action.’ I will not dispute your statement that the 
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relate to this earth and to man himself, be fulfilled, if man can 
derange them by free action? If his action can never be con- 
trary to them, then he is not free.” 

“Tt would not be difficult to believe,” responded another, 
«that the powers God has given to His human creatures are 
so limited and the human nature so constituted that they 
cannot greatly disturb, much less thwart, the Divine purpose. 
Moreover, I, for one, feel rationally assured that a free action 
of the human intelligence and will, under the influences to 
which humanity is subjected, is among the agencies that serve 
the purposes of God, and for which, in His plans, allowance is 
made. In this view, Man is invested with a moral responsi- 
bility, which I cannot regard as possible otherwise ; Creation 
can be thought of as having a moral object, and the Creator 
as having an eternal interest and pleasure in His work. 

“ In my conception of the Creator, His omniscience has been 
exercised in a perfect foreplanning of the ends of His creative 
work, and His omnipotence in the animating of forces and 
processes that will patiently and perfectly work out His design. 
Formerly men seemed to be required to believe that the creation 
of the universe was an immediate act, completed in its begin- 
ning. ‘God spake and it was done,’ as the Psalmist stated 
it. But now we are accepting from the revelations of science 
a different belief, which permits us to think of the Creator as 
having an eternal interest in the evolution of His systems of 
worlds, and of life upon them. We can reasonably think, 
for example, of the evolution of successive states of society 
on the earth, successive civilisations, successive races and 
nations, as all being the result of the working of the forces 
which execute the Divine design, without thinking that all 
the details of what became human history were already from 
the beginning and perpetually present in the Divine Mind, 
like a composed drama, with actors pre-appointed and stage 
directions set forth. 

“Without the conception of some such large flexibility in 
the evolution of Man and his environment, it must seem 
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to us that God’s interest and pleasure in His creation cease 
with the planning of it, and that the infinity of His being 
would involve an eternity of ennui.” 

For a short interval there was silence, and then the 
President spoke, saying: “It is easy for me to believe that 
the Divine purposes in creation can be accomplished without 
denying to men such a measure of free agency as would make 
them responsible, moral beings, and not mere marionettes 
If this belief prevails among us, we cannot approve the prayer 
proposed to us, asking for an exercise of Divine omnipotence 
to cleanse the world of sin and folly and wrong. It would be 
a doubtful supplication, even if we look to nothing but ou 
preparation for another world. For I fear that we cannot 
afford to have one difficulty of right-doing diminished, one 
consequence of ill-doing shortened or taken away, one lust 
extinguished in us, one shadow of ignorance illuminated, except 
by ourselves and for one another.” 

On this one arose who had been silent hitherto. “TI could 
be persuaded,” he said, “to think and feel as you do, my 
brothers, if our warfare was only with the evil powers that 
rise against us in our own generation. But when men are 
struck down, as I see them daily, by some bolt out of the 
far past, I cannot feel in my heart that they have fallen in 
fair fight. I find myself more willing to suspect that a dread- 
ful inequity in the operation of natural law has, in some 
startling way, escaped the notice of the great Ruler, than to 
believe that it bears His sanction and follows from His 
command. ‘Therefore, I came to this council under pledge to 
appeal for the deliverance of mankind from penalties for which 
the past is responsible.” 

“Do you not forget,” was asked in reply, “that gains of 
good as well as gatherings of ill are borne down from generation 
to generation on the same carrier-stream of heredity? Not 
taints and infirmities alone are transmitted from father to son, 
but every fresh invigoration of sanity in body or mind that 
one wins by a temperate, prudent, and virtuous life, is won 
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also for one’s children and children’s children. Every con- 
quest one makes of an evil passion or appetite is a conquest 
that carries help through all coming time to one’s descendants. 
We depend on this persisting heredity—so terrible in one 
of its aspects, but so benign and so full of great promise in 
the other—for human advancement. Shall we venture to ask 
that the stream of transmission be stayed? Shall we dare to 
renounce for our posterity its whole inheritance from the past, 
both good and ill? Or shall we pray to have that which is 
evil sifted out and extinguished, and that which is good 
made enduring? But this could have no lasting effect, unless 
freedom of conduct should be taken from man; for just as 
he now neglects due exertion to restore purity to tainted 
streams of heredity, so might he then neglect the preservation 
of a purity which miracle had brought about.” 

To this another added: “ Do not think that our deliver- 
ance from these evils of inheritance may be got by crying 
to God for miracles that would wreck His universe! Rather 
let us look at them with the awe they command—these 
consequences, evil and good, which are the manifested truth 
and honesty of the constitution of the world; inflexible as 
the righteousness of God! Let us look at them with that 
light in our minds, and so set ourselves more earnestly to the 
ranging of our lives and the lives of our fellow-men, in 
harmony with the order to which they point. We are the 
keepers of our brethren, no less than of ourselves. All ignor- 
ance among them is our shame; all vices among them are our 
reproach; their sins are our shortcomings,—until we have 
wrought to the last of our strength for the teaching and 
uplifting of everyone.” 

A moment of impressive silence followed these grave 
words. Then the President arose and said: “The long day 
of our debate is waning. We have wasted none of it, I think, 
in useless words. We have looked straightly into the ques- 
tions that were put before us, and have seen them in many 
lights. Possibly we are now prepared to decide this final one, 
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just discussed, which asks: ‘Is it fitting that we appeal fy 
Divine grace to purify the hearts of men; to extinguish the 
movings of evil thought and desire in everyone; to open 
their understandings to the light which will make them always 
wise unto righteousness, and so to cleanse the world of folly 
and misery and wrong and sin?’ Those who would have this 
assembly address such a prayer to our Heavenly Father are 
asked to rise in their places.” 

A few arose; but so few from the great multitude that 
the general disapproval of the proposition was left in no doubt; 
and none questioned the conclusiveness of the decision as to 
all matters that had been discussed. 

“What, then,” said the President, “shall be our response 
to the gracious invitation, from Heaven, as we believe, which 
has brought us together? Manifestly we are most of us in 
agreement as to what the response must be. In conclusion, | 
will ask you to consider these words which I have written: 

“We humbly acknowledge, O God, that there would not 
be disease in this world, or pain that is not beneficent, or 
untimely death, or sorrow, or any want that creates distress, 
or any wrong-doing or evil of any nature, if the reason and the 
moral consciousness and the faculties and forces which Thou 
hast given to Thy children of the earth had been used rightly 
and faithfully in all things by all. We discern, moreover, 
that Man could not become worthy of the spiritual nature 
Thou hast given him without the freedom which makes him 
responsible for his actions. Wherefore our minds make no 
appeal against any apparent imperfection in the ordering of the 
world, or for heavenly help in the struggles of human life save 
that of the strengthening spirit which has always come to those 
who strive faithfully to the utmost of their powers for the best.” 

This statement was accepted and adopted by the silent 
uprising of almost the whole assembly, and then the President, 
in a few words, declared its session ended. 


J. H. LARNED. 


BuFFALo, 
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SOCIAL SERVICE. NO. 8. 


A PLEA FOR UNEMPLOYABLES. 
Tue Rev. ARTHUR DALE, 


Ancoats, Manchester. 


Ar the stations and round certain hotels of all large towns 
and cities there are usually numbers of lads ready to earn a 
few coppers by carrying parcels or doing any small service. 
Along the principal thoroughfares the same sort of youth is 
engaged selling flowers, novelties, or toys. ‘The sale of evening 
papers, and specially of those which give racing news, is another 
way in which numbers of such youths get a living. At the 
police courts scarcely a day passes but some of such lads are 
sent to prison for petty thefts or loitering with that intent. 

It is not difficult to predict their future. 

There is a great army of men, and women for that matter, 
who in normal times are forgotten, but who appear like rats 
out of holes on occasions. Those who have had experience 
of soup kitchens in times of special distress will know that of 
those who apply for relief the majority are chronically un- 
employed—how they live is a mystery,—and whenever there 
is a strike or any disorganisation of any kind these people come 
out of their hiding-places. Numbers of them are registered 
at the Labour Exchanges, but it is impossible to get them 
work or to induce them to keep it when it is found. Their 
existence complicates the problem of unemployment. Many 


are hopelessly demoralised and spend their lives satisfied 
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with the minimum of existence, crouching before some lodging. 
house fire, sleeping in brick crofts, slouching along the streets 
picking up refuse, sad, soddened, knowing no shame, hay; 
no ambition, passing in and out of prison or the workhous, 
a danger to themselves, a burden on the community, and q 
shame to our modern civilisation. 

Again, there are said to be 60,000 tramps in the country, 
There are many roads all over the country where year in and 
year out there is a constant procession of men and wome 
on tramp from one casual ward to another. A man, foot 
sore, in rags, begs a match or a pipe of tobacco; then comes a 
man and woman with perhaps two or three children, anothe 
man and another, and this goes on all day, all week, all the 
year. It may be said that the tramp enjoys that security 
for which kings are fighting, and that if he does nobody 
harm he has as much right to live in his way as we have in 
ours. But it is not a satisfactory mode of existence. 

Our prisons, as is well known, are recruited largely from 
one class of the community alone, and it is the class which 
we are considering. Middle-class people occasionally go to 
prison, but nine out of ten prisoners are from the working 
classes: not the regular artisan classes, but those lower in 
the scale. 

It is these classes which are being perpetually recruited 
from the youth of our towns and cities. I am sure people do 
not realise how many of these latter are already far on the 
road to ruin. A few years ago the writer had occasion to 
pay frequent visits to many common lodging-houses. One 
fact was impressed upon his mind, the number of youths, and 
even boys, to be found in them. These youths associated 
with the older men, and these were by no means desirable 
companions. He has had built in Manchester a lodging-house 
specially for lads under twenty-one, and during the past 
eighteen months at least four hundred lads have been lodged 
in the place. But this number does not represent the whole 

number of such lads in Manchester lodging-houses. Some 
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of the lads are orphans, or say they are. Some have been 
tumed out by their parents to care for themselves. Some 
have drunken parents and have left home in disgust. Some 
have been in industrial schools and have never known even 
an apology for home. Some are prodigals. Few, if any, 
have ever had regular work. None of them have learnt any 
trade. Some get their living by hawking, some are shoe- 
blacks, some carry parcels at stations or deliver handbills, 
afew have jobs as labourers. ‘They are without ambition and, 
apparently, without hope, and not even desirous of bettering 
their lot in any way. They live from hand to mouth. If 
they have a good day they have a feast, regardless of the 
certainty that bad days will follow. If they earn nothing, 
they sleep out somewhere and go without food. They make 
no attempt to save. They work only as much as they are 
obliged. All gamble, and gamble on anything, and make a 
practice of gambling. Some, but not all, are dishonest. A 
lad came one night and asked to be called at five o’clock, and 
walked off in a pair of his companion’s boots and was not seen 
again. There are lads who make a practice of picking the 
pockets of men when in drink. Many are experts in the 
many ways of cadging. This picture is not over-coloured, 
though I am free to admit that any description would not 
adequately represent the truth. Every lad has a character 
and a history of his own, and requires separate treatment. 
There are many youths who, when very young, are thrown on 
their own resources. The difficulties for lads of poor parents 
of learning trades are in all cases greater than is usually 
understood. The boy may not want to learn; the parents 
may not be willing or able to make any sacrifice. And the 
temptations for young boys to earn good wages at some work 
which becomes only a “ blind alley ” is great. 

Apprenticeship in many trades has broken down, and, even 
where this is not so, it is not always satisfactory. Apprentices 
are not always taught the trade, and sometimes are dismissed 
when they have served their time. ‘There is suspicion, and a 
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growing suspicion, among parents about apprenticeship, and 
yet without it there is little chance of any trade being learnt, 

Further, Trade Union leaders are not in the least 
enthusiastic about recruiting lads to learn their trades. The 
writer, a few years ago, started a Trades School with the 
object of inducing lads such as have been described to lear 
trades. There were five departments — carpentry, basket. 
making, picture-framing, printing, and upholstery. In each 
department a man, a member of a Trade Union, and two boys 
were employed. The man had, in addition to working him- 
self, the duty of teaching the boys. This Trades School was 
opposed by the Manchester and Salford Trades Council on 
the ground that if more boys learnt their trades there would 
be less work for the present members. The Technical Schools 
are watched jealously that only apprentices shall be admitted 
on the same ground. I am not condemning the action of the 
Trades Unions, but I ask your readers, as I asked the Trade 
Union officials then, how is the boy in the gutter to resort 
to anything but casual work, which pays well for little effort 
but gives no security, when work which gives security is so 
hard to be obtained ? 

I appeal to readers of the Hissert to unite in a great 
and continued effort to get rid of this class of people alto- 
gether. Apart from the humanitarian side—everyone of this 
class is the victim of a disordered society,—their existence is 
a constant menace to others. The cost to the community is 
enormous: without them we should need less prisons, less 
workhouses, less sums spent in charity. It is not impossible. 
That there will always be bad men and women who defy the 
laws of nature and of God, and certainly will go to hell in 
this life, if not in another, is probably true, so long as men 
have a choice of their own actions; but I deny that the poor 
miserable wretches who frequent casual wards, prisons, common 
lodging-houses are anything but the victims of evil conditions, 
conditions made not by themselves, but by others for them, 
conditions preventable. 
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Thirty or forty years ago the late General Booth, be it 
recorded to his credit, stirred men’s hearts by his appeal on 
behalf of the submerged tenth of Darkest England. He has 
failed to give the world the solution. We have still the 
vagabond and the tramp. He has failed, and his error arose 
from overlooking other elements than moral ones, and also 
because his work has been exclusively that of rescuing those 
already fallen. Others rapidly fill the gaps of those rescued. 

Nearly at the same time that General Booth opened his 
campaign Blatchford began to preach socialism. Socialism, 
where it has gained adherents, has professed to be the one 
means for getting rid of the bottom dog. Many working 
men profess socialism not because they believe in universal 
nationalisation or municipalisation, but because the advocates 
of socialism are the only people who seem to realise the 
existence of social evils. The weakness of Blatchford was, 
and is, the total refusal to recognise any moral element in the 
matter at all. Is nothing to be learnt from both attempts ? 

A new prophet is needed now, and I believe such a prophet, 
were he to come forward, would receive support to a degree 
unprecedented. 

The tramp problem is the key to the situation. Our 
modern civilisation rests upon the existence of certain numbers 
of destitute men. These men are the “strike breakers.” If 
they were not available, workmen in combination could obtain 
all their demands. It is destitution which forces men to apply 
for work at any price. The professional tramp who is content 
to spend his days on the road is a class by himself, but before 
that type of man is eradicated satisfaction must be given to 
the destitute man who is honestly seeking regular employ- 
ment. I suggest that one way out is for the State to under- 
take to find work and wages for all who apply for them. 

The Labour Exchanges are now merely exchanges. They 
would need further powers and development. When a man 
joins the army he sacrifices his freedom because the State 
undertakes to pay him for services rendered. Why should 
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not the same conditions hold with regard to those wh 
register themselves as unemployed? Those who so registered 
would be compelled while they accepted the benefits to accept 
the conditions. Ifno work of a remunerative character could 
be found, then let all the men, the 60,000 tramps as well as 
others, be drilled and disciplined for some hours every day, 

Labour colonies and municipal workshops would follow, 
and possibly State Trades Schools. 

I make this suggestion for what it is worth in all seriousness, 
If the State’s aid is to be invoked, it is the only possible way, 

But for myself I am doubtful about the efficiency of any 
State action in dealing with the problem. The State, which 
in our day means the Cabinet, is already overburdened. The 
administration of poor relief by the State has never been 
successful, and I doubt if it will ever be so. 

It seems to me that so long as the ideals of life which 
prevail among people in general are no higher than those which 
now prevail, there is bound to be disaster. At present all 
classes are permeated with the one desire—to get rich, and 
getting rich to live in big houses, enjoy luxuries, and go one 
better than their neighbours. Many of the rich simply live for 
themselves, and spend what they have in keeping up big estab. 
lishments, and entertaining largely and lavishly. The middle 


classes, while they condemn millionaires, would all be million- ] 
aires and live like millionaires if they had the opportunities 


And the artisan, while he is dissatisfied with his wages and 
permeated with “ unrest,” would, if he gained what he demands, 
simply copy “his betters.” 

Our only hope, it seems to me, is in trying to get all, rich 
and others, to recognise the Christian ideal of life, which is not 
success but service to others; and it is because I believe there 
are many who are already weary of the present base ideals of 
life, and would be satisfied with a simple life if only that 
simple life includes all that is worth the having in the form of 
intellectual as well as physical activity, that I am not without 


hope of the future, in spite of the existence of 60,000 tramps F 
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and hundreds of thousands of unemployables, and as many 
youths whose prospects are merely to grow up and become 
what they see their elders are now. The best individual is he 
who gives of his best to the community, and the best com- 
munity is that which sees that all its members are in a state of 
ficiency, of comfort, and of wealth. And all State action 
will be fruitless unless people can be persuaded that to seek 
not one’s own but others’ wealth is the highest ideal of life. 


ARTHUR DALE. 


MANCHESTER, 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not op 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to; 


single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply fron 
the original writer.—Ed. 


** DOES CONSCIOUSNESS EVOLVE?” A REPLY. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1913, p. 521.) 


In his lively and interesting article on the above subject in the April number 
of the Hibbert Journal, Professor Jacks raises two quite different questions 
He accuses certain writers, chiefly the late Professor Edward Caird and 
Professor William Wallace, of committing themselves by the languag 
they have used to what in the eighteenth century was known as the pre 
formationist theory of evolution. This is an historical question of minor 
importance. On the other hand, he raises the whole question of the sens 
in which evolution is applicable to self-conscious life, and this, of course, i 
fundamental. 

(a) I do not propose to waste time over the first. The writers referred 
to are known to all philosophers as the most reliable exponents of Hegel 
that we have, and it would be surprising if, on a point like this, they were 
under any misapprehension as to the teaching of their master. ‘The classical 
passage is, of course, Encyclopedia, Section 161. So far from accepting 
the preformationist or emboitment doctrine of evolution, Hegel there ex- 
pressly rejects it. If, in the light of this, Professor Jacks will turn to the 
passages in Caird and Wallace on which he relies, he will find that what the 
former is arguing against is not the idea that in evolution nothing comes 
into existence that was not there before, but that the new existence cannot 
consistently with any doctrine of development at all be treated as a mere 
mechanical addition from without. Similarly, what Wallace is contending 
for is not that there is a “speck ” or “ germ” of mind containing everything 
that is to come after, but that, if we would understand the nature of mind, 
we must “ see it as a result due to the in-growing and out-growing union of 
many elements”—precisely, one would have thought, the Bergsoniai 
doctrine, except that Wallace adds what is hid from Bergson, “none of 
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which satisfies by itself, but leads outwards from abstractions to the meet- 
ing of abstractions in what is more and more concrete” (Prolegomena to 
the Logic of Hegel, p. 265). 

(b) This quotation brings me to the second and really important point. 
The type of philosophy represented by these and other writers quoted is 
certainly committed to the view that there is development in self- 
conscious as well as in merely conscious or in vegetable life. It holds that 
the child is father of the man, and that this involves at once change 
and identity. Herein it does not differ from rival philosophies, 
though one could have wished that Professor Jacks had expressed himself 
more clearly as to his own. What differentiates it is the theory as to the 
nature of the law or principle that underlies the development. This it 
holds in the last analysis to be logical. In other words, it rests on the 
intuition of an implied whole, and of a relation of elements to it of the 
same kind as that in virtue of which we perceive the relation between 
premise and conclusion. Just as in inference we have a principle of logical 
coherence, itself timeless, working in a psychical medium under the form 
of time, so in mental life in general we have always the two factors of the 
actual thoughts, feelings, volitions of the particular stage of development 
and the pressure of the ideal of something more complete and coherent to 
which the finite is by its very nature pledged. In knowledge, art, ethics, 
politics, religion, it is all the same. This is the real impelling force, the 
real élan vital, explaining at once the unity and the diversity of the actual 
forms of self-conscious life in all these departments. Acceptance or 
rejection of this theory must of course depend on the light it throws upon 
the actual facts of life. If its achievements in this direction, as set out in 
a world of philosophical literature, from Plato downwards, have failed to 
convince Professor Jacks that the whole point of view is more than a 
“tissue of absurdities,” I am not likely, in a condensed statement like the 
present, to succeed. But as the points he raises are standing difficulties in 
the acceptance of the central doctrine of a logical principle working in a 
psychological medium, I venture to add a short comment on the most 
important of them. They will be found, I believe, to be “ crucial instances ” 
which all point the same way, but a different way from Professor Jacks’. 
I take them in a different order from his. 

1, The compatibility of the theory with freedom and variety is an old 
difficulty. Logic is here an ominous word—how can freedom survive when 
everything has to conform to the same principle and fall into the same 
grooves like a syllogism? ‘The evolution of consciousness,” writes Pro- 
fessor Jacks (p. 535), “as presented by the Finalist is determined by the 
necessities of an inner logic from the impetus of which there is no escape. 
It is a necessary process. There are no alternatives. Consciousness must 
evolve in this way and in no other. There is no room for any option, 
contingency, mistake, arrest, or failure. What accident has rendered the 
immanent logic so active in India and so torpid in the Solomon Islands ? 
Is consciousness in the latter place bereft of immanent logic?” To 
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anyone who admits the above distinction, the form of the questin 
suggests the answer. As a conclusion may be necessary in logic, by 
may fail to find an entrance because of ignorance or prejudice or wa 
of the proper stimulus from without, so the “immanent logic” that 
makes for civilisation may be obstructed by racial, geographical, anj 
other conditions. These it is the work of the historian to explain, 
Philosophy has done its work in pointing to a principle that makes history, 
as contrasted with mere record of change, possible at all. If it is askel 
why there should be these barriers, why should not the immanaj 
logic have an open road? it is sufficient to reply that this is an arnig. 


ment of the universe and not of any particular philosophy of it. | E 


is surely time we heard the last of the old misunderstanding, as though 
idealism were an attempt to develop the universe like the German’s cand 
from the inner consciousness. Philosophy, according to this view, is not 
an attempt to construct facts after a logical pattern, but to show how ip 
all the differences, arrests, and even retrogressions for which the density of 
the material and psychical circumstances are responsible, there are stil 
discernible the outlines of the ‘stable and systematic universe” whic 
William James (at other times as hostile as Professor Jacks to the immanet 
logic) when he comes to business finds himself forced to set before us as the 
ultimate end and standard of human progress.! So far from being th 
negation of freedom, the possibility of determination by an ideal of whut 
is required by the “logic of human nature,” as still another pluralist? find 
himself driven to describe it, is the one guarantee of it. It is one of th 
ironies of present-day controversy that writers who, like Professor Jacks 
are inspired with a zeal for human freedom, should spend it in a line of 
criticism which destroys freedom at the roots. 

2. The difficulty of the nature of error is only another form of that 
raised by its existence. It is in this connection that I am myself held 
particularly responsible for confusion. If everything is immanent in the 
beginning, then truth is immanent in error, good in evil, and all thatis 
required is to go far enough in the wrong track to come out upon the right 
one. “The word [evolution],” writes Professor Jacks, “seems to have 
inspired some thinkers with a genial faith that there are no false roads in 
history. . . . The trouble with the bad man is not that he turns aside 
from the right way ; it lies in the incompleteness with which he has realised 
the implications of his moral nature. Thus our seeming errors about the 
world only need completing to become truths; if ever we seem to be on 
the wrong road we have only to go a mile or two further and we shall find 
it coming right ” (p. 527). Taking the case of logical error, after all that 


has been written by our best logicians on its general nature, the imposs- | 


bility of sheer error and the principle by which partial truth is supplemented 
and transformed, is there any real paradox here? ‘To see our mistake we 


1 See Will to Believe (The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life). : ' 
2 James Ward’s Realism of Ends, p. 136. It is true Professor Ward is quoting 
Dr Bosanquet, but he is quoting him with approval. 
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have to carry it further, develop it, and see what it implies. Is not this 
‘ust what we invite the erroneous thinker, like the erroneous traveller, to 
do? Go on, we say (whether in idea or in fact), on the way you are going, 
and see where it leads you and where it doesn’t. It is precisely what 
Professor Jacks is asking me to do in the present instance. “Go on,” he 
ays, “I don’t say with your psychological wrongheadedness, that is your 
own affair, but with the absurd logic to which you have allowed it to 
commit you, and see where you are.” It is because logical error is like this, 
that, on the assumption that there is the will to go right, you can convince 
aman of his mistake All proof in the long run is reductio ad absurdum. 
In conduct, on the same assumption, it is not different. What philosophy 
is committed to is not, as we have seen, that a man cannot go wrong, 
but that the moral world, like the world of thought, summons us to 
consistency. No more in the one case than in the other can you profess 
adhesion to it at one point without committing yourself to the whole 
of it. The right is what you can will consistently, the wrong what 
immeshes you in all sorts of inconsistencies. This is common ground again 
with pluralist and idealist, and again it is this which makes conviction and 
conversion possible. If the will is bad and defiant, things, of course, are 
different in life as they are in thought. Professor Jacks quotes the 
Platonic Socrates, “‘'The penalty of the unjust is to become more unjust.” 
This may well be, though Socrates himself, as we know, was only too 
definitely committed to the doctrine that virtue is a matter of knowledge 
ie. of logic. He forgot that the will might be corrupted and that logic 
alone might be powerless. Yet I believe he would have defended himself 
by showing that, after all that can be said on the other side, injustice, if 
persisted in, means deeper discord and contradiction, and with it the 
danger of deeper restlessness and discontent—a deeper call to repentance. 
To Professor Jacks all this would be foolish optimism. Yet we have 
heard something like it from the believers in universal salvation in modern 
times, and idealism, at any rate, will not think the worse of them for 
believing that the resources of the moral universe in awakening the 
sinner may, for all we know, be inexhaustible. 

3. The idealist use of “end” is again an old difficulty. ‘The theory 
is dominated by the conception of end, and this ‘end’ is actually present 
in any consciousness which has grasped the principle of unity which makes 
it a process; in other words, the process ‘returns upon itself.” . . . And 
here a simple question will occur to most minds: What further story 
remains to be told of any consciousness which at last has become conscious 
of the principle? Apparently none. The evolution of consciousness 
should stop with the attainment of this insight” (p. 530). One confusion 
may be set aside at once. Professor Jacks writes as though idealists held 
that to recognise an end or purpose is to realise it. Unfortunately, things 
are not so simple as that. To know that we want a thing is not to have 
it. Put otherwise, the end is not to recognise the principle of unity in 

1 See Ward, Realism of Ends, p. 376. 
Vor. XIL—No. 4. 57 
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life, but to realise it in will and intelligence. Our intellectual development, 
fortunately, doesn’t stop when we learn the principle of the syllogism, nor 
our moral development when we learn from Aristotle or William James 
what it is we really want. ‘The end here is far more likely to be only 
a new beginning. But the difficulty remains of the ambiguity of the 
word, and I am glad the question has been raised so definitely, It 
means a “cessation”; it further means a “purpose,” with the impli- 
cation that when this is achieved there is again a cessation. But the 
word has passed into philosophy as a translation of réAos, and this is un- 
fortunate, for +éAos is just not vedévry, the end or cessation, but the 
perfection of a thing. The difference is that the former immerses us in 
time, the latter raises us above it as that which gives value to the process 
in time by which the perfection is realised. Professor Jacks finds the 
passage in which Professor Green tries to explain all this portentous, If 
I have verified it rightly, it is in reality an attempt to guard against more 
portentous error. I have no desire to retain the word “ end” if we can find 
a better. What I am convinced of is that, apart from the idea of a per- 
fection which is never completely realised in time, yet which is the source 
of the value of all that is so realised, which is at once an end in the sense 
of an indwelling purpose, and a beginning in the sense of an inspiring and 
guiding principle, both philosophy and common-sense are entirely at 
sea in the interpretation of the world of experience. Professor Jacks 
warns us against the “thing theory” of the soul which he thinks 
(probably rightly enough) that some idealists have not escaped. But 
is there any other defence against this theory than the transference 
of the essence of the soul from the psychical to the logical? Apart 
from the value that accrues from the realisation in time of an ideal (if 
I may not say an “end”) which is not in time, what is there to give 
reality to the soul except the exclusiveness of its feeling? Apart from 
this feeling, it is what Kant called a mere Unding ; with it alone it is a 
mere atom of mind stuff—just the “thing” which all sound theory denies 
it to be. What is wrong about the “thing theory” is not that it assigns 
a content to mind, but that it assigns a content which shuts it up in 
itself instead of making it an expanding centre of attachment to all 
other things. 

4. It is hardly necessary to trace the same confusion in the passage in 
which idealistic philosophy is accused of the psychological fallacy: of 
treating “what is dim to the person who is being studied as though it 
were a dim consciousness of what is clear to the person who is studying 
him ; of what is confused as if it were a confused consciousness of what is 
orderly, a consciousness of low goods (or low gods) as though it were a low 
consciousness of high. . . . Whereas the simple fact is that the savage 
and the civilised are conscious of different objects, not that one is 
confusedly conscious of the same” (p. 533). If Professor Jacks means 
to maintain in this ominous passage that the child and the man, 
the savage and the Newton or the Darwin, have simply different 
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worlds before them, this is, indeed, to put an end to all talk of develop- 
ment. It has pleased Mr Shaw and other modern Platonists to maintain 
that we never see anything but what we have seen already or what we want 
tosee. This is the opposite extreme and puts an end to the possibility 
of learning anything new even from Mr Shaw. But it contains at least the 
truth that all modern psychology is pressing upon us of the continuity of 
knowledge. Idealism, as I understand it, seeks to avoid both of these 
abstractions, and by doing so to establish the possibility of comparative 
science, which views like Professor Jacks’s would cut up by the root. 
Mumbo Jumbo, to take his own illustration, is as different from the God 
of all the earth as a flint arrowhead is from the spear of Achilles or a 
modern bomb ; but all comparative science consists in the attempt to show 
the identity that underlies the transformation. 

5. Everyone must sympathise with the suspicion with which Professor 
Jacks in the last page of his article regards crude applications of biological 
conceptions in the field of self-conscious life. It is probable enough that 
idealists who have sounded this warning more persistently than most 
have not themselves wholly escaped the fallacy they have denounced in 
others. But to be on one’s guard against the suggestions of stock biological 
phrases is one thing, to deny all continuity between life and mind is quite 
another. One might have expected thinkers who have so much in common 
with Bergson as Professor Jacks to be impressed with the approximation 
between that philosopher’s conception of consciousness as something which 
ata certain stage of creative evolution is called for as an instrument of 
more effective adaptation to environment and such recent developments of 
idealism as we have in Bosanquet’s Principle of Individuality and Value. 
The difference, as I understand it, is that while Bergson refuses the clue 
which the higher experience of self-conscious mind puts into our hand 
in the interpretation of evolution—preferring to exploit the biological 
conception of a “vital impulse”—Bosanquet finds no principle at all 
adequate which is not in essence logical. 

J. H. Murrueap. 


BirMINGHAM. 


“CONSCIOUSNESS AS A CAUSE OF NEURAL ACTIVITY.” 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1913, p. 378.) 


Ix the April number of this Journal a correspondent asks me several 
questions about problems in a rather special department of therapeutics. 
I hesitate to call it “ psycho-therapeutics” because the writer wishes it to 
be understood that persons cured or benefited by certain procedures which 
he describes were not influenced through their minds or consciousness. 
The point of interest, apparently, is that the patients were not asked to 
believe that they would be benefited by Dr D’Aute-Hooper’s methods— 
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that is, faith-healing was out of the question, and no suggestion was used; 
while in some cases the influence was exerted at a time when the patient 
was quite unconscious that he was the subject of any therapeutic efforts, 

Your correspondent seems to be under the impression that, because ] 
believe that consciousness can be a cause of neural activity, all manifesta. 
tions of neural activity (neuroses in Huxley’s sense) must be due to 
consciousness. This is notoriously not so, a very large number of reflex 
actions (the excito-motor) being cases in point. The writer further seems 
to forget that many activities of the nervous system proceed on the sub- 
conscious plane, as the expression goes, or belong to the group of 
“unconscious umbrations.” 

Now, because I happen to believe that the psychic is, or may be, causal, 
I do not feel bound to explain alleged cases of cure or alleviation of diseases 
by agencies stated to be outside the patient’s cognisance ; but I shall try to 
throw some light on the problems propounded by the writer. 

As far as I can make out, Dr D’Aute-Hooper is a so-called “ magnetic” 
healer ; that is, he requires no faith (in his own powers) on the part of the 
“thousands” of patients whom he sees, and he makes no suggestions to 
them that any specific treatment will produce any beneficial results, But 
all this is negative ; what is a “ magnetic” healer ? 

I understand that it has long ago been demonstrated that magnets 
have, per se, in virtue of their magnetism, no effect whatever on animal 
tissues, and that any curative effects subsequent to their use (so-called 
magneto-therapeutics) have been proved to be due to hypnotic conditions 
resulting from some form of auto-suggestion. 

“Yet in twenty minutes after magnetic passes I gave him a useful arm 
in place of a useless one” is a sentence describing a cure typical of many 
others. Now, if this means that Dr D’Aute-Hooper passed a magnet up 
and down, either in contact or not in contact with his patient, then he used 
a discredited method without physical influence ; and if his patient derived 
any benefit, that must have been due to the patient’s belief that the magnet 
had curative powers. In short, it was a case of psycho-therapeutics, if not 
of “ faith-healing ” ; in other words, the patient’s consciousness could not be 
causally eliminated. Can auto-suggestion really be said to play no part 
in such alleged cures as these? But although the words “magnetic,” 
“magnetic force” (and even “ forces”) are used, it would seem that no 
magnets were employed and that the passes were made by the doctor's 
empty hands. The use of “magnetic,” then, is either metaphorical or 
superfluous. 

But in what does making passes with the hands differ from the con- 
ventional procedures of hypnotists? Dr D’Aute-Hooper uses the phrase, 
“sympathetic intermixing of magnetic forces,” which to me conveys nothing. 
It seems pure mysticism, and I cannot explain the incomprehensible. 

Further, Dr D’Aute-Hooper writes as though mesmerism and hypnotism 
were two different things ; he believes that “ magnetic force” can leave him 
and return to him, that magnetism pulsates out of him, that his patients’ 
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pains can be transferred to him, and so on mystically ; I greatly fear that 
Dr Braid has lived in vain for him. 

But can we really make the concession that the patients who go to 
Dr D’Aute-Hooper, and have “ passes” made over them, do not expect or 
hope, no matter how remotely, to be cured, or at least benefited ? 

They are very extraordinary patients if they do not. One can hardly 
suppose that they go merely for the pleasure of paying fees or to demon- 
strate the reality of neuroses through cerebral arcs without psychoses. 
As far as I can discover from the writer in the “ Discussions,” the expectant 
attention, as it used to be called, some psychic element at anyrate, is, after 
all, present in some of these cases, which would therefore fall into the cate- 
gory of the efficiency of consciousness as a cause. 

Those cases benefited by procedures of which they were quite uncon- 
scious I must not presume to explain, but there is a place for them in that 
class of cases known to students of hypnotism as being en rapport with 
an absent and invisible agent. I submit that the questions raised in the 
« Discussion,” whether interesting or insoluble, leave the truth of my thesis, 
consciousness as a cause of neural activity, entirely untouched. 

D. Fraser Harris. 


Datuousie UNIversity, 
Hauirax, N.S, 





“MODERN JUDAISM AND THE MESSIANIC HOPE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1913, p. 366.) 


I. 


In the article which appeared in the January Hibbert under the above title, 
Mr C. G. Montefiore did me the honour of subjecting a paper of mine on 
“The Christian Messiah in the Light of Judaism Ancient and Modern”? 
to some drastic criticism. Restrictions of space prevent me from replying 
to this, as I should like to do, in detail. Here I must confine myself to 
one or two of the more material points. In doing so, I hope I shall be able 
to emulate the courteous tone of Mr Montefiore’s criticism, which I fully 
appreciate. 

Mr Montefiore objects to some remarks of mine with reference to the 
repudiation expressed in a Reform Jewish manifesto of the hope of 
a personal Messiah, and the assertion, in a later document of the same 
kind, that 
“we recognise in the modern era of universal culture of heart and intel- 
lect the approaching of the realisation of Israel’s great Messianic hope for the 
establishment of the kingdom of truth, justice, and peace among all men.” 

To me this language seems to dissipate the substance of the Messianic hope 
as expressed in the glowing words of the prophets and psalmists. The 


! Published in the Journal of Theological Studies, April 1912. 
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essence of the hope, as they conceived it, lay in a real Divine intervention, 
whether through the agency of a personal Messiah or more directly. To 
this Mr Montefiore objects : 


“Mr Box seems to think that the ‘substance of the hope’ resides in the 
manner of its accomplishment rather than in the content.” 


I certainly think that the concept of a real Divine intervention is funda- 
mental. It is not a mere subordinate question of detail, but involves the 
whole doctrine of God. God is not to be confused with His world, or with 
the world-process. No doubt the Divine power is immanent in the world; 
but, in the orthodox theology both of Christianity and Judaism, this 
immanence depends upon the Divine transcendence. If we believe in a 
personal God who is at once transcendent and (by His Divine power) 
immanent, then we must believe that this God can intervene directly as 
well as indirectly. ‘To ignore, minimise, or explain away the possibility 
of Divine intervention from outside seems to me to lead dangerously near 
to a doctrine of pantheism. 

Next, Mr Montefiore quotes a sentence of mine : 


“In place of a Saviour who has died for the sins of the world, Judaism 
offers to the sinner the Law, the Day of Atonement.” 


On this he remarks: 


“This is not so, In order to express correctly the true Jewish position, 
the sentence should run thus: ‘In place of a Saviour who has died for the sins 
of the world, Judaism offers to the sinner God.’ ” 


Here Mr Montefiore seems to misconceive, at anyrate he mistakes, the 
Christian position. The antithesis between Saviour and God is as in- 
applicable to Christianity as to Judaism. The contrast I was endeavour- 
ing to express may in other words be stated thus: Christianity offers to 
the sinner God in Christ, i.e. God revealing Himself in and through Christ ; 
Judaism offers the sinner God as expressed in the Law and Day of Atone- 
ment. I do not think that this misrepresents the relative positions of the 
two religions. 

Another sentence of mine to which Mr Montefiore takes grave excep- 
tion does, I fully admit, require some further explanation. As it stands 
its language is, perhaps, somewhat unguarded. I said: 


“ Judaism has ever been deficient in sympathy with the unlearned, the 
ignorant, the weak, the fallen, the lost.” 


I did not wish to convey the impression that Judaism has always harshly 
repelled members of these unfortunate classes; but rather that by its very 
genius it was bound to be lacking in that eager, tender sympathy which 
hastens to help and uplift: those who have failed to attain any tolerable 
standard of duty or life. Nor did I mean to restrict all the descriptive 
terms used to Jews. With regard to the “unlearned” and “ignorant,” 
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perhaps I can make my position clearer by quoting what I have said 
elsewhere : 2 


“To the Jew, Jewish learning is part of the Jewish religion. As a con- 
sequence, a certain amount of sacred learning is a necessary part of every true 
Jew’s equipment. The good results that have flowed from this attitude of 
mind are that the intellectual level of the whole race has been raised. In 
certain places, for certain periods of their history, the Jewish people may, 
with very little exaggeration, be said to have produced a nation of scholars. 
This is, to-day, largely true of Poland. . . . The intellectual element in Jewish 
religion is thus very pronounced. . . .” 


Mr Montefiore estimates that nine-tenths of the adherents of any 
religion must be called “unlearned.” I venture to doubt the applicability 
of this estimate to historical Judaism, and therefore cannot admit that 
my words imply that Judaism “has ‘ever’ been, and still is, deficient in 
sympathy with nine-tenths of its adherents.” 

By the “ weak” I meant the morally weak, not merely pious Jews who 
were the victims of misfortune, and who, as such, were the recipients of 
“Talmudic and medizval Jewish charity.” The “weak, the fallen, the 
lost” thus belong together. Mr Montefiore admits that sympathy with 
these unhappy ones was “a superb and novel note” struck, for the first 
time, in the teaching of Jesus. He adds: 


“The note can be imitated by all who are earnest in the love and imita- 
tion of God. There is nothing in the sympathy with the ‘lost and fallen’ 
which is inconsistent with Judaism, whether orthodox or liberal.” 


I gladly acknowledge that modern Judaism in England is nobly 
exerting itself in rescue work, in fighting the “ White Slave” traffic, and 
in efforts of a similar character. Here it is not difficult to see the influence 
of Christian ideals making itself felt. But these ideals are the fruit of 
belief in the “dogma” of “a Saviour who died for the sins of the world.” 
And no amount of imitation will serve to get rid of this fundamental fact. 
It is this “ dogma” which is the source of the power and energy developed 
in Christian efforts for saving the “lost” all over the world. Christianity, 
when it started its career, shared with Judaism the conviction that the 
masses of mankind were perishing in sin. But where in Rabbinical and 
later Jewish literature do we find sympathy expressed for the perishing 
masses? God’s yearning over penitent sinners is nobly delineated ; but 
one misses the note of tender yearning over the tragic fate of humanity 
generally. This note, it is true, is struck in the Ezra-Apocalypse; but 
that work belongs to pre-Talmudic Judaism, and is part of the literature 
which was banned by the later Synagogue. Sympathy with the tragedy 
and pathos of human life has always been central in orthodox Christianity ; 
the “Cross” has been a fundamental element. It all rests upon a deep 
sense of sin. On these matters, historical Judaism has always taken an 
essentially different view. In consequence, and quite consistently from 


1 The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, vol. ii. p. 299, 
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its own point of view, it has devoted its energies rather to maintaining 
the standards of righteousness than seeking to “ save that which was lost” 
G. H. Box. 


Sutton Recrory. 


II. 


Mr Montertore in his reply to Mr Box might have put his argument as 
to the Jewish method of dealing with unchastity more strongly and based 
on a more general principle. 

The Hebraic method was based on the view, held by most of the virile 
nations before their strength had been sapped by luxury, that prevention 
was better than cure. 

The same high ideal of the value of woman’s chastity was held, eg, 
by the Ancient Romans as by the Jews. Not only was the ideal held, 
but it was enforced as a measure of practical sociology by making the 
penalty for a breach of the law so heavy as to act as a true deterrent. 

But wealth and luxury incidental to an advancing civilisation had, by 
the time Christ appeared, sapped the strength of the old standards of 
conduct both in the Roman and Jewish world. 

A decadent people had become so careless in the matter of chastity 
that a class had been allowed to creep into existence which imperatively 
demanded the consideration of a sympathetic reformer. 

The earlier peoples had avoided the need for a gospel of love and 
tenderness towards the fallen Magdalene by preventing her existence. 

The heavy penalty kept women in the path of virtue, where the milder 
views of the Christian period encouraged the weak to risk the chance of 
detection and punishment. 

The “ righteous” attitude of English people of last century in casting 
the fallen outside the pale of society was not “ Christian ”—it was, in fact, 
really the “ Jewish” attitude; but it prevented to a large extent the evil 
which the more kindly, but less wise, tolerant attitude of to-day is doing 
nothing to check—nay, which it is in sad truth fostering. 

It is better to prevent the existence of a class detrimental to the 
interests of society, than, with a weak sentimentalism, to offer pity and 
consideration to sinners whom society’s own laxness has created. The 
former is the * Jewish,” the latter the “ Christian ” attitude. 

J. Atsert Goipsmip, M.B., Ch.M. 


Murwitiumsan, N.S.W. 


III. 


Me Monreriore’s paper in reply to Mr Box presents the crucial issue 
between Judaism and Christianity so acutely and plainly that it seems 
desirable to consider some other points which his treatment raises. 

(1) Does Mr Montefiore hold that some atonement to God—as dis- 
tinguished, i.¢., from repentance—is absolutely necessary before the Divine 
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Grace can take effect on men? If he does not hold this view—if he holds 
that sincere repentance in itself is sufficient to procure forgiveness—how 
does he justify the adherence of Judaism to, and its insistence upon, the 
idea of atonement, as this is expressed in its Day of Atonement? 

(2) On the other hand, if (as seems more probable) he holds that an 
atonement is essential, without which the deepest repentance is inadequate 
to procure forgiveness, then we must go on to ask: Has any adequate 
atonement been made, either by the Jewish rites or by any other non- 
Christian religion? If the Jewish rites be regarded as symbolical, of what 
are they the symbols—wherein consists the actual and effective atonement 
they symbolise? If, on the other hand, these rites are regarded as adequate 
in themselves, we must ask: Can they, or can anything which man may do, 
constitute an adequate atonement for human sin? Are we not compelled 
toadmit that such an atonement (assuming it to be necessary) is utterly 
beyond the power of humanity, both within and without Judaism? and 
that, consequently, if atonement be necessary, forgiveness is, so far as man 
is concerned, impossible and unattainable? Must we not recognise that 
any real and effectual atonement must be made, not at all by man, but 
wlely by God? and that it must be morally commensurate with the sin 
of man and the righteousness of God which together demand it ? 

Christianity, of course, claims that such an atonement was made in 
the life and death of Christ, as being absolutely holy; and this central 
principle is too much lost sight of by emphasising other Christian prin- 


ciples which are, after all, subsidiary to it. 
J. T. Turner. 


LIVERPOOL. 
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“Tr is,” said Lotze, “ only inquiries conducted in the spirit of realism that § grtain 

will satisfy the aspirations of idealism.” This dictum might suitably have J} Value, 
served as a motto for the volume of essays recently issued, entitled Th there is 
New Realism : Co-operative Studies in Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, §  conscio 
1912), by the six American teachers who had previously in 1910 published of Ane 
in the Journal of Philosophy a statement of their “Program and First justify 
Platform.” For, as Professor Cohen observes (Journal of Philosophy, 10th which 

April 1913) the essence of idealism is that “the structure of the universe The at 
justifies certain values called ideals,” and with that doctrine the authors of and Bi 


this volume have no quarrel whatsoever. What they are concerned to be con 
resist is the epistemological subjectivism according to which the objects of analys 
knowledge or experience are composed of groups of presentations, conceived analys 
as states or modifications of mind. Indeed, I am at a loss to understand unitie 
why the author of the first essay, Professor Marvin, should be so anxious to tained 
emancipate metaphysics from epistemology. He seems to think the logical argun 
priority of the theory of knowledge in a systematic arrangement of the and 1 
departments of philosophy would involve that one can by a direct study of not di 
the knowing process infer the limits of possible knowledge and, indeed, conti 
independently of all other sciences, offer a theory of reality. And in of pe 
opposition to these claims, which, so far as I know, have never been made, asym 
he seeks to show that epistemology assumes the results of several of the relati 
special sciences, and comes lamentably to grief in trying to interpret the the - 
nature of reality. ‘The neo-realistic movement is, he tells us, “a reaction objec 
against the whole enterprise of Locke, Kant, and their followers to get ata orgal 
fundamental science, and not merely against their idealism”; it is a return phys 
to the method which Kant condemned as dogmatism. Some of the argu- this 
mentation in the present volume does tend, I fear, to confirm this last the 
contention, but I should be sorry to think that realism was committed to The 
the position thus laid down. For, in spite of all that Professor Marvin I ce 
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to the contrary, it seems to me that an inquiry into the quite 
general principles which knowledge of any kind involves must be regarded 
xs in logical order, prior to the study either of any one portion of the world 
of concrete reality or of reality as a whole. As a matter of fact, most of 
the essays that follow are very largely concerned with epistemological 
problems. Thus, Professor R. B. Perry works out a “ A Realistic Theory 
of Independence,” and seeks to purify the notion of independence of any 
suggestions of other-ness, remoteness, or inaccessibility. Independence, 
he maintains, does not necessarily mean non-relation; it means simply 
the absence of that peculiar kind of relation which constitutes depend- 
ence. The mere presence of knowledge as a relation cannot, therefore, 
be used to prove that things are dependent upon their being known. 
“The case for realism rests on showing that to be content of a mind is 
not to be dependent on a mind.” In so far as physical phenomena are 
deducible from physical causes without reference to consciousness, we may, 
it is contended, conclude that they are independent of consciousness, even 
though consciousness be present. There are, however, in the author's view, 
ertain complex objects that are as such dependent on consciousness. 
Value, for example, is a function of desire; works of art derive whatever 
there is of art in them from consciousness; and history and society imply 
consciousness as a component factor. The paper entitled “A Defence 
of Analysis,” by Professor E. G. Spaulding, is a painstaking attempt to 
justify analysis as a method of knowing that discovers entities or parts 
which are real in quite the same sense as the wholes which are analysed. 
The author has throughout in mind the objections of writers like Bergson 
and Bradley, who contend that the parts yielded by analysis turn out to 
be contradictories of the nature of the whole out of which they have been 
analysed. Professor Spaulding examines in detail the different kinds of 
analysis—the analysis, namely, of aggregates, of classes, and of organic 
unities, and tries in each case to show that the objections cannot be sus- 
tained. For example, in dealing with wholes of the second kind, Bergson’s 
argument that analysis breaks up space into points, time into instants, 
and motion into a series of rests, is dismissed as ill-founded because it does 
not do justice to the actual analysis against which it is directed. When 
continuous extension is analysed, it is shown to be identical with a series 
of points, each individual, and so distinct from every other, but related 
asymmetrically and transitively. If both the terms and the organising 
relations be taken into account, the analysis is adequate ; it is only when 
the terms alone are taken and the relations neglected that Bergson’s 
objection wears the semblance of plausibility. So, too, in regard to 
organic unities, With the exception of ultimate simple entities, all 
physical and chemical wholes, both living and non-living, are unities of 
this kind. Analysis is valid also in their case. For it reveals the parts, 
the organising relations, and the properties of the wholes themselves. 
The two succeeding essays are concerned with the problem of error, and 
I cannot say that I feel at all satisfied with the proposed solutions of 
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the problem. Professor W. P. Montague, under the heading of «4 
Realistic Theory of Truth and Error,” propounds a theory of consciousnes 
as the potential or implicative presence of a thing at a space or tine 
in which that thing is not actually present—a formulation which leays 
one gasping when one tries to put the parts of it together. [hp 
brain event is the “knower” and what it implies is the “known? 
When the implied possible cause of the cerebral state actually exists 
there will be consciousness of a reality which constitutes true knowl : 
when, on the other hand, the cerebral implicate happens not to have bes 
the actual cause, or happens not to exist, we shall have apprehension of 
what is unreal, which is error. Unreal objects are subjective, and although 
not of necessity mental, act only on and through the mind that knows them, 
But how can unreal objects act at all? Professor E. B. Holt tries to deter. 
mine “’'The Place of Illusory Experience in a Realistic World,” and regards 
illusory appearances as due not to consciousness, but to the physical relation 
between the sense-organs and the object. Secondary qualities are, he 
thinks, deducible from the frequency interval or nerve pulses or vibrations, 
But, in that case, objects never are what we apprehend them as being, 
and I do not know why it should be supposed that, on this theory, the 
difficulties inherent in subjectivism have been overcome. Finally, Professor 
W. B. Pitkin contributes an able article on “Some Realistic Implications 
of Biology,” in the course of which he also deals with the problem of error, 
and arrives at the result that error is not a product of the nervous system, 
but that the nervous system is a contrivance to deal with a physical state 
of affairs of which error is only a very intricate instance, Altogether, the 
volume contains a great deal of genuine and resolute thinking, for which 
the somewhat journalistic “ Introduction” scarcely prepares the way. 

The Adamson Lecture for 1913, by Dr Bernard Bosanquet, on The 
Distinction between Mind and its Objects (Manchester: University Pres, 
1913), is occupied with a discussion of realism, chiefly in the form in which 
it appears in the writings of Professor Alexander. Dr Bosanquet takes 
as his guiding principle the idea of continuity in kind between mind and 
its objects. He argues that mind is never confronted by one object only, 
but at least by a complex of objects. He would compare consciousness 
rather to an atmosphere, than to a thing; for its nature is to include. A 
mind is a whole, an object is a fragment. Further, a sense-content such 
as blue, has unity; its parts confirm, support, and determine one another; 
it pulsates with feeling. It seems, therefore, whilst retaining the characters 
of blue, to have in it the life of mind. The genuine logical motive of 
idealism, it is contended, has been the insight that a universe severed from 
the life of mind can never fulfil the conditions of self-existence. If the 
universe could be anzsthetised, the conditions of its concrete reality and 
self-existence would be gone. A line of thought in essential agreement 
with that of Dr Bosanquet is followed by Professor J. S. Mackenzie in his 
article, entitled “ A Sketch of a Philosophy of Order” (Mind, April 1918). 
Starting with the simplest facts of experience, the data of sense, he 
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adeavours to show that principles of order are involved therein, and that, 
ty reflection on these principles we are gradually led to the recognition 
otacertain ideal order, which is the foundation of our moral aspirations, 

ad which may perhaps serve as a basis for a spiritual interpretation of 

ihe universe. Such an idealism does not seem to him to be opposed to 

vhat is commonly called realism. An idealism of a very different character 

isdeveloped by Otto Kréger in the Archiv fiir system Phil. (May, 1913), 

vho writes on “Das Wesen der Dinge im Lichte des reinen Idealismus.” 

He maintains that my knowledge is not an appearance foreign to things, 

ut is a single thing amongst single things; it is formed out of the same 

substance as that in which all other individual things consist, and is 

dationed in the midst of the “Gedringe and Gestosse” of the individual 

things that constitute the world. Professor G. A. Tawney, in a paper on 

“Methodological Realism” (Phil. R., May, 1913), points out that two 

wrts of relations are required by realism,—that of knowledge to its object, 

and that of the elements of the object to each other. Actually, he argues, 
the term “externality of relations” does nothing towards reducing these 
two sorts of relationship to common terms, and the concentration of 
interest upon the externality of relations ignores the problem of knowing 
ssa mental process. In the same periodical, Professor G. P. Adams, 
dealing with “Mind as Form and as Activity,” advances reasons for 
holding that mental activity is real although it never confronts us as 
an object. Ethical, social, and religious values are the products of such 
activity. 

The second and concluding part of Professor S. Alexander's article on 
“Collective Willing and Truth” appears in the April number of Mind. 
Professor Alexander is led to the conclusion that not only are the materials of 
eror real, as belonging somewhere in the real world, but that their connec- 
tion also as it exists in the error is founded on a real connection in those 
materials in the real world. But the error itself is not real. ‘The counter- 
part of error in the will is evil; that counterpart is erroneous believing and 
isa mental reality. ‘The contrast of knowing and doing is a secondary one, 
and raises a false issue, since knowing is essentially willing. ‘Truth is 
supreme over practice, because truth (the name for a body of cognita) is 
the object or the contents of all practical actions in which we are engaged 
upon reality or in which we are ourselves reality. The author goes on to 
discuss the relation of beauty to goodness and truth, and maintains that 
whereas the truth of external objects is non-mental and goodness is mental, 
the beautiful is an existence which implies a combination between mental 
and non-mental existence. When the connection between mind and its 
object is such as to be impersonal, when there is excited in the mental 
partner the impersonal feeling of pleasure, then we have the order of 
beautiful existence. Into asthetic coherence or unity there enters a variety, 
of which one part comes from the object and one part from the mind; and 
these elements are so combined that the characters of the mere perceived 
object owe their unification to the characters supplied from the mind ; they 
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are not unified in themselves. The Hermes is for truth a marble block of 
a certain form ; it needs for beauty the addition of imaginative elements 
which are not in the block, though they determine the form of the block, 

Dr H. Wildon Carr has written an interesting little volume on The 
Problem of Truth (“The People’s Books,” London: Jack, 1913), in which 
he seeks to make the problem clear to those who come to it with no previous 
study of philosophy. The question as to the nature of truth he takes to 
arise from the distinction between appearance and reality,—a distinction 
which is recognised by idealists and by realists. The view of truth as 
correspondence is first discussed, and it is contended that since ideas simply 
are the knowledge of realities, it is impossible that knowing is the discovery 
of a correspondence between mental ideas and real things. In considering 
the theory of truth as coherence, a chapter is devoted to the conception 
of the Absolute, in which a lucid account is given of the logical grounds 
on which that conception is rested. A good deal of space is devoted to 
pragmatism, and it is shown by illustrations of the way in which scientific 
truth is won that truth cannot be identified with utility. The author findsa 
solution of the problem along the lines of the philosophy of Bergson. The 
intellect does not make truth or reality; it makes reality take the form of 
spatial things, and intellectual knowledge is so far illusory. But intellec- 
tual knowledge is none the less true knowledge, for when once an illusion 
is interpreted, the interpretation becomes an integral part of the conception 
of reality. On the other hand, Professor A. O. Lovejoy, in discussing “The 
Practical Tendencies of Bergsonism” (Inter. J. of Ethics, April 1918), 
insists that why the intellect should work in so strange a fashion, and why 
a gratuitous misrepresentation of reality should be the necessary presupposi- 
tion of action, is left by Bergson in obscurity. Professor Lovejoy finds no 
less than six different and irreconcilable descriptions given by Bergson of 
the reality which is revealed in intuition. A critical examination of 
Bergson’s conception of activity is undertaken by the Rev. Oliver Quick in 
an article on “ Bergson’s ‘Creative Evolution’ and the Individual ” (Mind, 
April 1913). Mr Quick argues that resemblances between particular 
activities can only be explained by reference to one original activity if that 
activity has some character. But characteristics are all, relatively at least, 
individual, since they all belong to special forms of life. The original 
activity would have, therefore, to be a special form of life, and in that case 
it could not be the unity underlying special forms. An activity which, so 
far as our experience goes, is only realised subjectively as individual and 
discontinuous cannot in any sense be represented as a universal substratum 
of unity permeating the whole stream of individuals. As bearing some- 
what on the same theme, mention may be made of the paper by M. F. 
d’Hautefeuille, “Sur la vie intérieure” (Rev. de Métaphysique, May 1913), 
who contends, after the manner of Bergson, that the primordial intuition 
of being is at the foundation of all knowledge of reality. 

Two noteworthy collections of addresses have just been published. ‘The 
Reden und Aufsdtze by Professor Wundt (Leipzig: Kréner, 1913) will 
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appeal to a wider circle of readers than his more technical writings. ‘The 
lume opens with an address, Ueber den Zusammenhang der Philosophie 
nit der Zeitgeschichte, given on entering his year of office as Rector of the 
University of Leipzig in 1889, and closes with a Festrede on the occasion 
of the celebration of the 500th anniversary of the founding of the 
University, held on the 30th July 1907. The former presents an 
atremely interesting account of the course of ethical reflection in 
Germany during the nineteenth century, and of the way in which it was 
influenced by the political ideas that were at various times dominant. 
Two lectures on Leibniz and Fechner are full of acute observations 
upon the philosophical systems of these thinkers,—that on Fechner being 
all the more valuable by reason of the author’s personal acquaintance with 
this remarkable man. Special emphasis is laid upon Fechner’s religious 
enceptions and upon the prevailingly religious character of his speculation. 
Under the title of Social Powers (Glasgow: Maclehose, 1913), Sir Henry 
Jones has put together three popular lectures on “ Man and his Environ- 
ment,” “Journalism and Citizenship,” and “Are Moral and Religious 
Beliefs capable of Proof?” In the first, Sir Henry Jones contends that 
the environment is neither wholly natural nor wholly mental, but is 
greater than either of these, its aspects, because it is both of them in one. 
The world in which we live is a natural scheme which comes into conscious- 
ness in man and reveals its full character only in the ideals of the finite 
souls in which it emerges. In the light of these activities, we discover that 
what we call Nature is a being which has gone out upon a spiritual 
adventure. In the last lecture, it is urged that the “hypothesis” of God 
iscompared with the hypothesis of the uniformity of Nature,—the latter 
is proved by all the natural experience we have, because experience itself 
would be impossible without it. So, too, it is urged, the conception of 
God is the ultimate condition of all rational experience whatsoever. And 
the author concludes that the methods of science are applicable in the 
domain of religion, and that there is no need to have recourse to the 
treacherous subterfuge of denying the competence of reason. 

A delightful little book on Plato: Moral and Political Ideals (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1913) has been written by Mrs A. M. Adam 
for the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. Mrs Adam 
traces the way in which Plato’s ethical theory was developed from the 
teaching of Socrates, and devotes a good deal of space to the problems 
discussed in the Republic. She expresses herself as unconvinced by the 
recent writings of Taylor and Burnet. She is not yet prepared, she says, 
“to reduce Plato’s achievement to the glory of relegating Boswell to the 
second place among biographers.” To the Revue de Métaphysique for 
March, M. L. Robin contributes an important article on “ Platon et la 
science sociale,” and finds in the Platonic writings one of the most remark- 
able efforts ever made to ground practical politics upon a positive social 
science. In the same number there is a very interesting account of the work 
of Paul Tannery, the author of Pour [histoire de la Science helléne, by M. A. 
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Rivaud, who refers in detail to Tannery’s many additions to our knowledge 
of early Greek philosophy. Mr P. H. Wicksteed’s work on Dante ang 
Aquinas (London: Dent, 1913) will be of value to students of Philosophy 
no less than to students of literature. Mr Wicksteed expounds with great 


the Rom: 
revelatior 
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clearness and lucidity the theological and ethical views of Aquinas, and pam 
gives a careful account of scholastic psychology. In the first chapter he fut un | 
deals with the Greek antecedents of scholastic philosophy. “The Platonic dans Eg 
‘kinds’ or Ideas,” he says, “exist apart from individual things, and ar supérieu 
the perfect prototypes of which they are the imperfect imitations or reflec. hrases 8 
tions; the Aristotelian ‘kinds’ or forms are abstractions of the human Sk | 


mind that have no actual existence except in transient and concrete organisa 
individuals.” I think this statement is likely to give rise to misapprehen- amid th 
sion. The Aristotelian efdog was certainly not an “abstraction of the 


human mind.” Lying in the background of all Aristotle’s thought ope 
throughout was the conception of Nature as a system of fixed types of Yesterda 
existence. to thro 

I conclude by drawing attention to the able treatment of T'he Political Christia 
Philosophy of Burke, by Professor John Maccunn (London: Arnold, 1913), losing h 
In a chapter on “ Religion and Politics,” the author discusses Burke’s con- nominal 


ception of civil society as resting on spiritual foundations, and his insistence leads to 
q upon the political value of religion. To Burke, it is pointed out, the 


same ti 

secularisation of history and politics was nothing less than a conspiracy to —— 
denationalise the nation and to dehumanise the race. on the 
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We have to welcome the appearance of the Constructive Quarterly, edited then it 
by Mr Silas M‘Bee. As the title indicates, and as the sub-title emphasis J 4) y_ 
(“a journal of the Faith, Work, and Thought of Christendom ”), the object he wis 
of this magazine is to act “as a Forum where the isolated Churches of J jj. nat 
Christendom may reintroduce themselves to one another through the thing Th 
that they themselves positively hold to be vital to Christianity,” in the J gamit 
hope that this opportunity for frank statement may lead to a constructive who o 
and positive treatment of Christianity which will promote better relation’ J jaye 

between the Churches. There are one or two distinctively theological Augu 
articles in the opening number. Mr Wilfrid Ward writes from the femar 
standpoint of the Roman Church on Christian union, and incidentally théolo 
points out that it was Manning, not Newman, “who wrote in the early Frenc 
’sixties the beautiful tract, ‘On the Workings of the Holy Spirit in the | intere 
Church of England,’” though he admits that Newman’s essay on De § tends 
velopment represents most effectively to the modern mind the rationale of J this , 
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the Roman Church’s claim to be the exclusive guardian of the Christian 

revelation. Almost simultaneously, M. Houtin, in a review of Ward’s 
biography of Newman (Revue de [Histoire des Religions, 1913, 81 f.), 
emplains of the failure to connect Newman with modernism, and also of 
the way in which Francis Newman is ignored. “ Francis,” says M. Houtin, 
«fut un saint dans le monde laique, comme son frére en fut un, a sa facon, 
dans lEglise. Au point de vue de la force de la pensée, il fut infiniment 
wupérieur a son frere, mais il lui manquer de savoir, comme lui, filer des 
phrases sentimentales.” M. Goyau’s contribution to the Quarterly on “The 
Church of France To-day” deals mainly with its economic position and 
organisation. He sees a sign of hope in the social energies of the Church 
amid the poverty caused by the legislation of 1905, but his view of 
Christianity in France is less penetrating and more sanguine than that of 
his fellow-countryman, M. Albert L. Guérard, in French Prophets of 
Yesterday (‘T. Fisher Unwin). M. Guérard attempts in this fine study 
to throw light upon the precise character of the modern position of 
Christianity in France. He recognises that the Roman Church is fast 
losing her hold over her eldest daughter. ‘Catholicism may still claim, 
nominally, the majority of the French people; the force of habit still 
leads to the old Church the steps of many passive Catholics who are at the 
same time active Voltairians: but the old exclusive dominion is gone for 
ever. France is drifting—or growing—away from Rome.” Protestantism, 
on the other hand, makes no visible progress. The outcome of this 
situation is discussed in the light of the factors which have gone to its 
formation, and M. Guérard turns back to the Second Empire. His book is 
a careful précis of the various movements during that period. There is 
a particularly good account of Renan’s influence, among other things, 
evidently written from a first-hand acquaintance with the sources. But 
M. Guérard admits that when Renan prophesied Catholicism was on the 
verge of a schism he prophesied falsely. Or else, as he puts it, Renan saw 
further than we do. In any case, the conclusion of the book is less lucid 
than its survey. The failure of Catholicism is not more evident, according 
to M. Guérard, than the failure of Humanitarianism and Positivism; and 
he wisely prefers analysing the past to forecasting the future of religion in 
his native country. 

The comparative ineffectiveness of Protestant theology in France is 
admitted incidentally by a recent member of the French Protestant Church, 
who observes that the only two writers belonging to this communion who 
have exercised any appreciable influence upon intellectual people are 
Auguste Sabatier and Charles Wagner. This is one of the incidental 
remarks of M. Trial, a French pastor, arguing in La Réforme des Etudes 
théologiques (Paris) for improvement in the theological education of the 
French Protestant ministry. Such demands are usually made in the 
interests of a so-called “practical” view of theological training, which 
tends to a depreciation of serious study. M. Trial guards himself against 
this criticism. He wishes theological colleges to pay more attention to 
Vou. XIL—No. 4. 58 
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practical theology, and to make their curriculum less rigid. But he refuses 
to exclude Hebrew and Greek, although the value of this refusal is somewhat 
discounted by the fact that he proposes to make these subjects optional. 
Let men with a special turn for languages and scientific theology take these 
subjects. Let the others, who have no aptitude for such studies, devote 
their time to a general course of theology which will equip them for 
preaching and teaching the Christian religion to those who occupy the 
place of the unlearned. M. Trial does not consider that the technical 
training of the ministry in Hebrew and Greek justifies itself either by the 
number of real theologians which it produces, or by the effectiveness of 
the ordinary ministry. His ideal for the latter is “un bon pasteur,” and 
his contribution to the current controversy over ministerial training in 
France is a detailed argument that the future “pasteur” can acquire a 
knowledge of exegesis and theology, especially biblical theology, without 
mastering the original languages. 

There are other reasons, however, for the ineffectiveness of modern 
theology and churches, One is the recurring difficulty felt by many with 
regard to creeds, and this forms the theme of 4 Layman’s Mind on 
Creed and Church (Macmillan). A second edition of this work has just 
appeared. The author, Mr J. S. Templeton, is a man of wide culture, 
le with a keen conscience for honesty in religion. As a Scotchman he is 
principally concerned with the relation of the Presbyterian Churches to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, dissatisfied with the existing 
expedients for removing or ignoring its antiquated statements, and anxious 
for the formulation of “a new creed, such as intelligent men could honestly 
subscribe.” But the principles of his argument affect all churches which 
adhere to written creeds, and his pages are a searching protest against 
anything like disingenuousness or equivocation in the matter of subscrip- 
tion. The fundamental conviction of the author is, to quote his own 
words, “that all the Evangelical Churches are approaching a crisis in their 
history, when old Confessions of Faith must be swept away, and our 
conceptions of the origins, structure, and nature of the Bible, upon which 
these confessions have been founded, must be revised.” ‘The book is 
remarkable not so much for the arguments in favour of its thesis, as for 
the moral force and breadth with which the writer urges it. 

Mr C. A. Barry’s First Principles of the Church (Longmans) is on very 
different lines. It is an ardent plea for the Church of England on 
familiar sacramental grounds. Mr Templeton’s volume expresses the mind 
of a penetrating Scottish layman; Mr Barry voices the mind of “the 
Ecclesiastic—a way of looking at things which the writer believes to be 
very congenial to the characteristic temper and spirit of the English 
Church.” On the Track of Truth (Bennett), by Mr C. F. Moxon, is 
free from such considerations. A whole page is given to the remark that 
“ Jesus and Christ have two very different significations for me. When I 
speak of Jesus, all that is lovable and good is brought to my mind; when 
I say Christ, I think of all that is tyrannical and unholy in the Church.” 
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Mr Moxon advocates faith in re-incarnation as essential to clear thoughts 
shout God. His book is a series of somewhat heterogeneous chapters, 
put the underlying idea is that the religion of Jesus as a religion of love 
requires to be supplemented by Buddhism. 

It is seven years since Dr H. B. Workman’s monograph on Persecution 
in the Early Church appeared, and it is now followed by The Evolution of 
he Monastic Ideal (London: C. H. Kelly). ‘The two books are intended as 
secessive chapters in a history of Christian renunciation, and the author 
proposes to add a third, upon the decay of the monastic ideal and practice 
after the attempt “to reform Monasticism on a democratic basis,” which we 
all the coming of the Friars. It is to be hoped that he will be able to 
publish this sequel before long. Such an event as the dissolution of the 
English monasteries, for example, awaits treatment still. Dr Gasquet’s 
work, as he points out, “is more that of a partisan than of a scientific 
student,” and if there is one quality more than another which characterises 
Dr Workman’s pages, it is scientific candour. The present volume is 
distinguished by the same thoroughness and originality as its predecessor. 
It would not be easy to find in English any monograph on Early Monas- 
tiism which contained the same wealth of apt detail and breadth of 
judgment ; it maintains throughout that attitude of critical sympathy 
which is so essential to a proper estimate of any religious movement in 
history, and unluckily so rare. The need of such a book is proved by the 
persistence of errors about the monastic ideal, as in Mr A. G. Whyte’s 
Religion of the Open Mind (Watts & Co.), which celebrates the salvation 
of man by Rationalism from the fears which cause religion, and from the 
“cowardly negation of life” in “ the asceticism which flourished in the ages 
of faith, the monastic ideal which has been held up before man as his 
true apotheosis.” Mr Whyte’s book is a popular sketch of Rationalism as 
a philosophy of practical life and even as a religion. The “open mind” 
means that “judgment is entirely suspended on transcendental matters,” 
except that the possibility of positive knowledge with regard to such matters 
isdenied. ‘This rationalistic position is roundly challenged by Mr Bertram 
Brewster in T'he Philosophy of Faith (Longmans, Green & Co.). The 
motto of his essay or inquiry is Fichte’s saying: “ Faith, voluntarily 
reposing on views naturally presenting themselves to us, because through 
these views alone we can fulfil our destiny, sees our knowledge, and pro- 
nounces that ‘it is good,’ and raises it to certainty and conviction.” In six 
chapters on “ Truth,” “ Beauty,” “ Virtue,” “ Optimism,” “ Freedom,” and 
the “ Highest Good,” the author works out, with considerable skill, a case 
for Christian theism as the only adequate interpretation of life. Another 
book, on similar lines, is The Coming Phase in Religion (Nutt), by Mr 
M. D. Hennessy, although it propounds the narrower thesis that “ instinct 
isthe medium of our communion with God, and that this was the truth 
which the Master exemplified.” Jesus depended on experience and life, not 
ondogmas. The fundamental instinct which characterises His religion is the 
inherent instinct of God’s love. Where all orthodoxy goes wrong, accord- 
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ing to Mr Hennessy, is in attempting to read and state this from the 
imagined point of view of God, and this aberration goes back to the 
Apostle Paul. Such an ultra-Ritschlian thesis is argued from the Gospel 
records, and the author warns us that we have to choose between the esgep. 
tial spirit of love which the Master exemplifies, and the distorting dogmatic 
reproductions of this truth which are based on the apostolic theology, 

Not all are prepared, however, to throw Paul aside. Professor Bacon, 
in the Constructive Quarterly (163 f.), distinguishes the substance of the 
Apostle’s message from its form, and finds the former in “ sonship through 
moral union with the Father ” by the imparted spirit of Jesus. On the 
more general problem of Paul’s epistles, we have to notice a convenient 
handbook by Mr E. Basil Redlich, S¢ Paul and his Companions (Macmillan), 
a pleasantly written study of the apostle’s friends and of their importance 
in his life. One or two articles on special points in the epistles may also 
be chronicled at this point. Thus, the ordinary view! that the Epistle 
to the Philippians was the swan-song of Paul, written from his Roman 
imprisonment, has been challenged by critics who pointed to Cwsarea a 
a more suitable place for its composition, and still more recently by one 
or two scholars who argue for Ephesus. This last theory is stated by 
M. Goguel in the Revue de [Histoire des Religions (1912, pp. 330-349), 
He dates the epistle about the end of 55 a.p., between the Thessalonian 
and Corinthian epistles, with which it is pronounced to have more affinities 
than with Ephesians and Colossians; points out that neither the allusion 
to the “pratorium” nor the mention of “ Cesar’s household” is decisive 
evidence for Rome; and lays stress on the need for taking literally Paul's 
allusion to “fighting with beasts at Ephesus” (1 Cor. xv. 20 f.). The 
recent advocacy of the latter interpretation by J. Weiss certainly isa 
point in favour of M. Goguel’s hypothesis. He has put the case for the 
theory without any of the fantastic opinions which handicapped some of 
its earlier advocates. In the Revue Biblique (1913, pp. 207 f.), M. A. 
Brassac concludes his study of the Pauline chronology in the light of the 
Delphi inscription. His results may be summed up as follows :—Paul’ 
conversion probably in 36 (not earlier than 34, not later than $7); first 
visit to Jerusalem, 38-39 ; Council of Jerusalem, 49; arrival at Jerusalem, 
58; imprisonment at Cesarea, 55-60; imprisonment at Rome, 61-63. 
It is obvious that this chronological reconstruction varies considerably from 
Harnack’s recent essay (in Sitzwngsberichte der kgl. Preussischen Akademie, 
1912, 673-682), which places the conversion probably in the autumn of 41. 
Harnack lays stress upon the combination of 1 Cor. xv. 8 with the 
primitive tradition that Christ was to remain in close touch with the 
faithful, after His resurrection, for 545 days (Ascension of Isaiah, ix. 16) 
In the Irish Church Quarterly (123-135) Dr J. H. Kennedy begins a 
restatement of the view that 2 Cor. x.-xiii. was written before i.-ix., in 


1 Stated recently by Knabenbauer in his posthumous Commentarit in S. Pauli 
epistolas ad Ephestos, Philippenses, et Colossenses (Paris, Lethellieus), though he is disposed 
to date Philippians prior to the other two. 
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the light of the recent commentary by Dr Menzies, in which the canonical 
structure of the epistle is defended as original. 
Two years ago Dr F. Dibelius, in his work on Das Abendmahl (1911, 
p. 8), denied the right of historical critics to assume the existence of “two 
deep clefts in the history of primitive Christianity, one between Jesus and 
the Jerusalem community, and the other between the primitive com- 
munity and Paul.” He challenged the theory that “our whole tradi- 
tion as to the life and words of Jesus has been strongly. recoloured by 
the conception of Christ entertained by the primitive community and 
Paul.” This position is occupied by Professor Warfield in a study of 
Schmiedel’s “ pillar-passages” (Princeton Theological Review, 1913, pp. 
195-269), which attempts to show that “the two-natured Jesus,” or 
the tradition of the divine Jesus living and moving in human flesh, is 
not peculiar to Paul but organic to the primitive Synoptic record. A 
similar conclusion is reached by Professor Lofthouse in the closing chapter 
of Gospel Origins (Duckworth). Professer Lofthouse distinguishes, in the 
critical part of his book, three strata in Mark’s Gospel, and finds in Luke’s 
Gospel traces of a special source, which may be attributed to Joanna. 
“Her relation through her husband both to Herod and to the Samaritans, 
her Jewish birth and education, and her association with the mother of our 
Lord, and her strong womanly sympathy, all combine to make the introduc- 
tion of her name by St Luke significant.” In The Sources of Luke's Perean 
Section (Chicago), Dr Dean R. Wickes argues from a comparison with 
Matthew and an analysis of the contents that two separate documents were 
before the author of this section, one of them a Judean document, interested 
chiefly in Jerusalem and the vicinity, the other a document which, unlike 
its fellow, was used by Matthew. In the T'heologisch Studien und Kritiken 
(1913, 452-461), Herr K. Kohler investigates the Lucan features in Luke 
xii, 22-23, Luke’s version of a Q passage, and concludes that xii. 25, along 
with kat rept Ta Aowwa, represent a marginal note which did not belong to 
the original text. Mr B.S. Easton (Journal of Biblical Literature, 1913, 
pp. 57 f.), after a penetrating analysis of the Beelzebub section in the 
Synoptic tradition, decides that Luke’s version “represents practically a 
transcript of Q,” and that Q at this point preserves in the main sayings 
which at some time or other were really uttered by Jesus. Finally, in the 
Irish Theological Quarterly (April, 123-143), Rev. F. E. Figot contends 
that Luke i, 34-35 is not an interpolation. 


JamEs Morratt. 














REVIEWS 


The Value and Destiny of the Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 1912, 
delivered in Edinburgh University.—By B. Bosanquet, LL.D., D.C.L,, 
Fellow of the British Academy.—Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St Martin’s 
Street, London, 1913. 


Tue principle of Individuality and Value set forth in Mr Bosanquet’s first 
course of Gifford Lectures is applied in this second course, and we are 
given a profoundly interesting account of the finite self from its first 
appearance to its final destiny. 

The argument of the whole book is summarised in a masterly way in 
the first lecture, and is shown to fall into three main parts, each of which, 
in turn, is exhaustively treated in the rest of the volume. We are first 
told how and when finite selves emerge, and, having emerged, how they 
mould and are moulded by the Universe. Then their fortune is described 
as full of hazard and hardship; for, owing to their finite-infinite nature, 
they are doomed and privileged to the enterprise of ‘overcoming an 
insuperable antithesis.” Finally, it is shown how, in the degree in which 
they come to know themselves as they are, they become “united to” or 
“absorbed in” the Absolute and attain “security and stability.” 

The main themes, and the order in which they are expounded, corre- 
spond to Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, with its threefold division into 
Das Abstrakte Recht, Die Moralitét, and Die Sittlichkeit. And although 
it is not a commentary but the most significant result of an independent 
speculative effort which Mr Bosanquet offers to us, these two great books 
illumine each other. The reader who would master either will do well to 
read both, and he will find their differences even more suggestive than 
the truths which are common to them—and which are not only held by 
all thinkers of this school, but are suffusing the general thought and 
practice of our times to a degree that is more easy to overlook than to 
overestimate. 

Mr Bosanquet “approaches the study of finite self-conscious creatures 
prepared to find in them the fragments of a vast continuance.” “The 
finite is intelligible only through the infinite” (p. 11). He exhibits “the 
perils and troubles of the finite self as essential elements of the whole in 
902 
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yhich its value consists” (p. 327). In this respect his method and his 
roblem are the same as Hegel's, and they are so different from those of 

other schools—from Formal Intellectualism and Voluntarism (p. 99)— 

ss to be virtually their opposites. Instead of bridging a gap between the 

fnite self and the outer order of physical and social facts, Mr Bosanquet has 

to show how the self diverges and attains a relative independence. Instead 

of bringing together, aggregating, relating, he has to dissociate at first, 

and unify only after giving to dissociation its full scope. “ Dissociation 

and deformation, rather than unification and transformation, are the keys 

to the study of the finite” (p. 11). It does not matter whether we begin 

with the whole or with the parts, provided that the parts are recognised 

as parts and the whole is held as concrete. But, owing to an invincible 
tendency on our part to make for ourselves a false claim to absolute 
independence and self-existence, it is better for philosophy to follow the 
first of these methods. 

Mr Bosanquet is, I believe, further impelled to adopt this method by 
the errors into which the opposite way of approaching the problems of the 
finite self have led modern ethical and philosophical thought. And, on 
the other hand, his recoil from the same schools has caused him to give a 
fuller portrayal of “the hindrances, the causes of friction and collision,” 
the hazards and hardships, the pain and evil, the contradictions and even 
the transience and relative unreality of finite selves, than upon their 
“at-homeness in the whole, the strength and vitality, which the very perils 
of the finite presuppose, and the fuller types of experience so persistently 
reveal” (p. $27). No one can lay against Mr Bosanquet the usual charge 
of “easy optimism” which has been the daily bread of the critics of 
Spiritual Realism. The shadow of doubt will fall rather upon the reality 
and the value of the individuality which he preserves for man, and, in 
consequence, upon his view of God and of the Absolute. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the whole volume so suggestive of the 
resolute continuity of Mr Bosanquet’s manner of thinking as the way 
in which he enters upon his enterprise. He begins with what seem 
to be more or less casual notes to two points discussed in his previous 
course of lectures: in the first he repeats in a decisive way his rejection 
of all the dualistic theories of the relation of mind and externality ; and 
in the second he discusses the meaning of Appearance. But these two 
notes open up the problems, and even suggest the main lines of the 
solutions with which the book as a whole is engaged. 'To accept these 
notes is virtually to accept the dominant principles of the entire system. 

In his Principle of Individuality and Value Mr Bosanquet dealt with 
the relation of mind and body, and spoke of his theory as “akin to 
Parallelism.” His first note in the present volume brings an unqualified 
denial of both the need and the possibility of establishing relations. 
Parallelism, Interaction, and Epiphenomenalism are unambiguously rejected. 
These theories imply two distinct sets of entities and a connection between 
them. They reduplicate in one medium what has already taken place in 
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another; and the reduplication is meaningless, and incapable, even if it 

had any use or meaning, of theoretical justification. As against this view, 

the continuity of externality and mind is unconditionally affirmed. It js 

maintained that neuroses pass into and complete themselves as psychoses, 

and that “spatial changes into non-spatial togetherness” (p. 3). We ar 
entitled to ask when and how, but not to ask whether, this transition takes 
place: and the question of relations or no relations between the two series 
cannot arise. We have empirical evidence that the transition does take 
place. “It plainly must happen, and the only necessary precaution is to 
make no superfluous assumptions in explaining it” (p. 4). 

This is the theme of the first part of the book. We are there told how 
finite individuality arises, an individuality which is in principle positively 
free ; and free, not by excluding and not in spite of, but by comprehending 
and in virtue of the world which furnishes it with all its contents and 
which nevertheless it completes and creates. I shall return to this matter, 

In his note on “ Appearance,” still more difficult issues are raised, 
Mr Bosanquet indicates two different, and apparently inconsistent, ways in 
which the term is currently used: it denotes what is opposed to reality 
as false or illusory ; and it denotes that in, or as, which reality stands out 
or becomes obvious. Mr Bosanquet adopts neither, except in so far as he 
adopts both, of these views. Appearance is more than illusion and les 
than reality, and partakes of the nature of both. It is not a part of 
reality, not a genuine part, for it is a part misinterpreted, through being 
isolated and taken as if it were a self-existent whole. And, to complete 
the confusion, it necessarily appears, and is necessarily so taken by us 
(cf: pp. 13-15). “Finite minds and objects, though appearances, are not 
illusions. But for and as finite minds they are always in so far illusory, 
as it is impossible but that they should have ascribed to them and ascribe 
to themselves a false character of self-existence ” (p. 14). 

The importance of this seemingly ambiguous nature attributed to 
Appearance is manifest when we find that the finite world as a whole, 
including both our minds and their objects, is a world of appearances (ibid.), 
It would seem that both our own minds and that which we know necessarily 
conspire together to falsify the facts ; and yet the facts are not falsified, 
for it is their nature to “ascribe to themselves a false character.” 

Further, while Mr Bosanquet identifies finite objects and minds with 
appearance and imperfection, he identifies Reality with the Absolute and 
with perfection. The former exist, but are not real: existence means 
successive appearance in space and time. Reality, on the other hand, is 
not mere existence, but it includes existence; it is not imperfect, but it 
contains imperfection. ‘“ ‘The perfect and the imperfect have their being 
through one another: reality without existence would not be itself. You 
cannot have a perfection which is the perfection of nothing; nor a some- 
thing conditioned within a perfect system, which is perfect apart from the 
inconclusive system that conditions it” (p. 15). 

There can be no difficulty in accepting this last statement. But I am 
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faid that Mr Bosanquet, like Mr Bradley, will find many of his disciples 
ay, on hearing their doctrine of appearance, “This is an hard saying ; 
yhocan hear it?” ‘They would admit that, “a perfection, which is the 
perfection of nothing” is inconceivable, but they might ask whether a 

rfection whose whole contents as known to them are appearances, and 
therefore imperfect, is not also inconceivable. They will also allow that 
ve must omit most of the context and conditions of the objects we know ; 
but they may ask whether they must also be so little aware of the abstract 
character of their knowledge as to treat its objects as if they were self- 
existent, or had no conditions. If it is impossible but that “ finite objects 
and minds should have ascribed to them, and ascribe to themselves, a false 
character of self-existence,” if there is both an epistemological and onto- 
logical necessity that they should seem to be wholes, how is that self- 
transcendence possible upon which Mr Bosanquet relies? And, on the 
other hand, how can appearances which must appear as self-existent be 
recognised as appearances, or a reality which contains them be conceived ? 
Verily it is not easy to see that an infinite which is not successive can have 
its being through the cause of the successive, and an Absolute which is 
perfect can have its being through and because of the imperfect. And it is 
noeasier to be satisfied with Appearance which seems to be either a real 
unreality or an unreal reality, or with an Absolute whose whole content is 
necessarily misinterpreted, and which, apart from that content, is not itself. 

It may be worth while asking whether no other alternatives are 
possible. It may not follow, because we know nothing as it is in the 
totality of its conditions, that what we do know is appearance and not 
reality. We seem, at any rate, to be capable of having what we call, not 
without some justification, false and true knowledge of the same things. 
Though our opinions are different when some of us say that the earth 
is flat, and others that the earth is round, we are nevertheless occupied 
by way of cognition with the same object. Can it be that it is reality 
with which we are dealing even when our opinions are not true, and that, 
while the products of the process of knowledge may be either true or false, 
its data and ultimate conditions always lie in some kind of intercourse 
between real minds and real facts? Or does the universe consist of two 
kinds of facts: one kind consisting of appearances, successive and existent, 
and the other kind a reality which contains the first kind but cannot be 
characterised by any of their qualities? If it is possible, one might prefer 
to maintain that the only object of knowledge at any time, and however 
imperfectly it is known, is reality ; that the ultimate subject of all predica- 
tion is the Whole or Absolute; that when we call objects appearances we 
are not only thinking abstractly but aware of our abstraction, and that 
appearances are the results and not the data of our imperfect cognitive 
activity. Incomplete knowledge, recognised as incomplete, may not be the 
same as false knowledge ; and finite facts may not owe their finitude to 
their unreality. Does “ finiteness lie in powerlessness” (p. 56), and is there 
no getting away from Spinoza? The conception of appearance is vital to 
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Mr Bosanquet’s doctrine; but the use that is made of the conception by 
other Idealists is, to say the least, more sparing. It is not their instrument 
of construction, even although they speak of what is “implicit” and what 
is “ explicit,” of what is “ potential ” and what is “ actual,” and employ the 
self-contradictory, but not absurd, conception of Evolution. 

But I now deal with Mr Bosanquet’s development of the two main themes 
suggested in his “ notes,” and, first, with his account of the emergence and 
the moulding of finite selves. We must ascertain, if possible, how “the 
vice of finiteness ” (p. 17) arises, if we are to know how it “ can be cured,” 

To do so we must begin by remembering that the finite self js , 
fragment, or, to use the phrase of Mr Bradley, that it has “ ragged edges,” 
and therefore has been violently torn from a context which, in truth, js 
its intrinsic character. The common conviction that personality depend 
on exclusiveness, or that the essence of the self is that it is impervious, 
and that its self-hood is adequately described in these ways, Mr Bosap. 
quet, so far as I can see, succeeds in refuting. What is real in the case of 
finite selves, as in all other cases, is universal; or, in other words, they are 
real, whether as knowing or willing, in virtue of the universe, and in as far 
as they are not exclusive but inclusive. The self is a focus of the world: its 
environment is its content, its content is its living experience, and its 
living experience is its self. 

But different selves are different centres. Externality, which is the 
object of finite minds, becomes distinct foci “in which minds appear’ 
(p. 4). In what does this difference consist? Supposing A, B, C, D, 
being different persons, came to hold the same opinions on all matters, 
so that “the contents” of their experience could not be distinguished, 
would their “separate” personalities survive such a complete coincidence! 
We are told that there is “no rule as to how far persons” can overlap in 
their contents. And a somewhat startling consequence is drawn by Mr 
Bosanquet from this fact. It is that “often a little change in quality, 
it seems, would all but bring them into one. It is impotence, and no 
mysterious limitation, that keeps them apart” (xxi.). “If it is possible 
for single minds to cover practically the whole world of experience, it 
would seem more natural to strike out their formal differences, and let 
them fall together into one” (p. 55). “If we suppose them _ perfected 
without tending to fall into one, the argument would point to a plurality 
of absolutes of identical content”; and this to Mr Bosanquet “seems 
absurd” (ibid., footnote). So that “what it comes to is this—what we 
call individual finite beings are kept apart by differences of quality of 
feeling, and also by the reciprocal shortcomings of the content of which 
they are composed” (p. 59). “It would seem futile that a plurality of 
minds should cover the same ground” (p. 60). 

But how does this comport with what we are told next—namely, that 
“wherever we are strong we come together”? Can it be that we cease to 
be distinct individuals in the degree in which we come together and are 
strong? And are our “distinctnesses indifferent to the real spiritual 
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mities which transcend us at every point”? Is the gradual increase of 
knowledge whereby, say, a class of children come to give the same answers 
to the same problems ; or scientific men to offer the same solutions to the 
sme physical problems; or good citizens come to give the same services 
to the State, whether in the way of defending it against its neighbours, or 
educating their children and obeying its laws, a diminution of their indi- 
viduality as well as distinctness? What about unanimous resolutions on 
the part of a senate, or the same passion of patriotism amongst its citizens 
when the State is in danger? It seems to me that every individual would 
not only feel himself stronger in virtue of such identity of content and 
mood, but find that his individuality is not less deep, his convictions and 
passions not less his own, his world not less focussed in him and by him, 
although it is also focussed in and by other individuals and he is in full 
accord with his fellows. 

Is it not possible that distinctness, implying limitation and relative 
exclusion on the one side, and individuality, implying inclusion on the other, 
are in an inverse relation? A plurality of Absolutes may be absurd: in 
any case it is not a problem that can arise so long as men are spoken of 
as finite-infinite. But, on the other hand, even if the “distinctnesses of 
individuals are precarious and superficial” (p. 58) and tend to disappear as 
they appropriate the same truth and will the same good and are “ absorbed 
in the Absolute,” I am not convinced that their “individuality,” their 
existence as self-conscious foci, also tends to disappear, or that their 
absorption in the Absolute is their collapsing into Oneness. ‘The principle 
of individuality is Absolute, and the crudest rational being is in principle 
an individual. Self-consciousness, unless I have totally misread the Spiritual 
Realism of Hegel, has no absolute “ other”; and man does not transcend 
himself in the course of his progress. He realises himself. The substitution 
of “ self-transcendence ” throughout the pages of Mr Bosanquet for the more 
familiar “ self-realisation ” of Idealism is significant and of doubtful value ; 
and seems to me to imperil both the reality of finite things and selves and, 
what is the same thing in the last resort, to delete the content and meaning 
of the Absolute. Mind, in short, becomes “an empty principle of 
totality” (p. 95). 

But there is another aspect to the doctrine. That unity which was 
called mind and described as an “empty principle of totality” is active. 
“The representative centre of any range of experience represents it in a 
way of its own” (p. 96). Individuals, then, owe their distinctnesses to 
their own activity. In them appears “the miracle” of consciousness and 
of will, ‘An externality which is the object of mind becomes a focus in 
which mind appears.” And once it appears it continues and carries nearer 
completeness a process by which it is further shaped by the world, and 
shapes itself. It is forced, and forces itself, onward through the world of 
claims and counter-claims and the hazards and hardships of the moral life, 
until at length it “recognises its own genuine nature as a creature which 
is an eternal Spirit revealing itself in space and time.” 
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Have we in all this no ground for maintaining that individual finite 
selves owe their individuality to something more positive than their 
limitations or superficial and evanescent distinctnesses? If so, then we 
must re-interpret the earlier stages of their career, and find in each of 
them “the nisus to the whole, the épws or spirit of union, which is at once 
logic and love” (p. 9); and recognise the process in which “ the world of 
legal or relational morality, beset by the chances of pleasure and pain, 
and haunted by the inherent conflict between good and evil” (p, 11), 
is shattered, as a process which at once identifies finite selves with 
nature, and God, and deepens their personality or individuality. “The 
height of individuality is to be looked for in experiences which raise to 
the acutest pitch the sense and fact of [this] identity ” (Principles, 271). 

Does Mr Bosanquet succeed in maintaining in their integrity both of 
these characteristics of the self of man? Are the two sides of his nature, 
the finite and infinite, connected by something better than a hyphen, or 
must the hyphen itself disappear, and finitude, losing its limitations, lapse, 
be resolved into the Absolute. Does the individuality which is at its 
highest when its devotion to the highest is most complete, cease to bea 
distinct individuality ? “ When freedom and spontaneity reach their climax 
in religion the self no longer insists on its exclusive claim, and the whole 
being goes out together into the service which is perfect freedom ” (ibid), 
And it would seem to follow that under no circumstances are men more 
entitled to say “I am I,” and “ You are you,” “I am not you,” and “ You 
are not I,” than when their freedom and spontaneity reach their climax. 
For it is one thing not to have or be a Self, and another thing not to insist 
upon or care for its exclusive claims. Does Mr Bosanquet observe this dis- 
tinction? When, or in so far as, the individual comes to know his own true 
nature, and to recognise that his whole and only interest is the Absolute, 
does he cease, or tend to cease, to have a nature of his own? Is it to his 
limitation and powerlessness that he owes his being as an individual ? 

These are crucial questions, to which, if it is possible, a clear answer is 
desirable. Unfortunately, however, the phrases which Mr Bosanquet uses 
in this connection are ambiguous. A “ transformation,” to the nature of 
which we have no clue, is the condition of the final union of finite selves 
with the Absolute, and in that transformation it is not clear what it is 
that is preserved, except a whole, none of whose elements are any longer 
discernible. Mr Bosanquet resolves the harsh discords of finitude in a 
higher harmony, and after giving to the hazards and hardships of the 
moral life their full say, brings “security and stability” to finite selves, 
and converts the human tragedy into a divine comedy. But the result 
is “absorption” in the Absolute; and “absorption” is ambiguous. It 
can mean two directly opposite things. It may mean either that the 
finite self ceases to be, or that it affirms itself more fully in the object in 
which it is ** absorbed.” 

And everything turns upon which of these two meanings is adopted. 
In the one case, finitude becomes in the last resort an “ Appearance” 
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which passes away, and which, if transience implies succession and succes- 
on is not a character of the real, never was real; and, on the other hand, 

the Absolute, Reality, Perfection, known in its true nature when its 

contents are not falsely known, turns out to be incapable of being char- 

acterised except as not what we know, but as changeless, static. In the 

other case, the “absorption” of individual finite selves in the Absolute 

being a deepening of their interest, a growing knowledge of their true 

mature is their progressive self-realisation. For their trwe selves and 

content lie in the real which they appropriate in their thought and realise 

in their will. 

There are many expressions in Mr Bosanquet’s book which favour both 
of these views. And his rejection of Pampsychicism and his account of the 
relation of “mechanism to life” and of the whole sphere of the physical 
to the psychical, would lead us to expect that the features of finitude 
would be preserved in the Absolute, and that the probabilities of his 
argument would favour what we call the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. 

But this expectation is not fulfilled. There is not one feature of finite 
objects or finite selves of men which must not disappear when we know 
them as they are in their oneness with the Absolute, or as they “ought to 
be” were that oneness not impossible. Not even in religion are the 
hurts of life quite healed; for there, “as in morality, good is still loaded 
with the inherent contrast to evil,” and God Himself is impeded with the 
contrast. The God of Religion is not the Absolute. ‘‘ Father, Son, Holy 
Spirit, Lord Omnipotent, Creator, Providence,” none of these terms can 
apply to the Absolute. The Good Will is not the Absolute. It is God, 
and not the Absolute who has a will for good as against evil, and an 
interest in finite minds which are engaged in the struggle. The 
“Universe, or an Absolute which has nothing outside it” (p. 249), must 
rather be the theatre of good and evil than good and evil itself (p. 250). 
“The whole considered as a perfection in which the antagonism of good 
and evil is unnoted, is not what religion means by God, and must rather 
be taken as the Absolute.” 

And it is the perfection in which the antagonism of good and evil is 
unnoted with which the individual, in his pursuit of his ultimate meaning 
and value, is to be identified. His devotion, even in religion, can only be 
devotion to his God ; but “ the God of religion, inherent in the completed 
experience, is an appearance of reality, as distinct from being the whole 
and ultimate reality ” (p. 255). 

If I thought that these consequences were involved in the principles of 
Idealism I should “cultivate my garden.” But I prefer to believe that I 
have either missed Mr Bosanquet’s meaning, or that he has misinterpreted 
the principles of Idealism. 

Henry Jones. 


University or GLascow. 
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The Concept of Sin.—By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc.—Cambrid 
University Press, 1912. - 


To his previous works, The Origin and Propagati Yi 
Sources of the Doctrines of the Fi ail and Original sia, De fee Me oo 
added a third, which reveals the same high intelioseal nalialenaall 
constitutes with them a notable trilogy in prose on the = t ae 
human sin. Believing that it is desirable in the neon b ae : 
thinking and of practical godliness that we should have an *: hee 
and clear-cut conception of sin,” the writer seeks to justif the pos 
of sin with which he himself works, and which he think 4 ll ore 
theologians and moralists would do well to adopt. ae 
The work of definition, however, and above all the task of getti , 
definitions accepted, is no easy one; and Dr Tennant is to be A me: 
on the skill, the persistence, and the courage with which he fi we 
problem. For what right, it may be asked, has any man, or an wi 
men, or any generation of men, to alter the connotation of a sary 
has been current for millenniums? Words do not obtain a perman ty . 
in the literature of peoples and in popular usage without be iustif an 
both in convenience and in truth. The man, therefore, who cal " 
restrict and define and stereotype the meaning of so eusiont and uni ; “iy 
prevalent a concept as that of sin will need to take his co in both 
hands and be very patient. oe 
But of course the author is thinking mainly of reasonable men, and i 
particular of Christian theologians and moralists. It is this audi oad be 
he wishes to persuade. Is he likely to have good success ? Putting de 
for the present all doubts as to the value of a unifors oon wheth Dr 
Tennant’s or that of anyone else, the objection meets us on the thresh i, 
that it is too late in the day to attempt to construct a scientific Chri . 
theology without reference to the concepts of other civilised “ 
religions. The Christian theologian has no exclusive ri ht t ‘the a 
“sin”; and it is not fair for him to say that what a Hindu for e : a 
calls “sin” is a complete misnomer. If a Christian thinker omen t find , 
common element in the conceptions of sin which have uiiniaieal th : 
selves for centuries in the vocabulary of cultured races, the more ; tf 
course would seem to be to abandon the use of the meal or to limit ts 
significance for Christian theology by means of a qualifying adju t me 
But there is another initial objection which will rer rs “ h 
more serious. For nearly nineteen centuries the word has meant aa thin 
else to many of the most justly honoured of the Christian oan a 
thinkers. _Some of the pree-Augustinian evidence has been given b D 
Tennant in a former work; but in the present volume the codaslantl 
writers are passed over, and the responsibility for the alleged deviati 
from the correct meaning is fixed upon the Apostle Paul ie a a 
“ unfortunate” mistake, and “ doubtless did not think out th cual 
of his unhappy application of the term.” oe 
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The Christian theologian, having to frame his concept of sin in accord- 

ance with some “norm,” and not in complete independence of the historic 
ith, must decide what that norm is; and here Dr Tennant parts company 
vith a large number of theologians ancient and modern. For he finds it 
expressed in the accounts of our Lord’s life and teaching as given in the 
Gospels (the Fourth Gospel as well as the Synoptic Gospels). But upon 
yhose authority or for what reasons? ‘The Christian Church has been 
scustomed to regard the New Testament, and not simply the Gospels, as 
the authoritative sources of her doctrine. Why is not the testimony of 
the Apostle Paul as valid as that of the Evangelists for the determination 
of our Lord’s teaching? Even if the Synoptists and John give us in all 
eases the ipsissima verba of Jesus, an assumption which Dr Tennant has 
not attempted to make good (and the very words are of some importance 
when the inquiry is about the precise definition of a concept), it is surely 
not necessary to conclude that the last word on the subject of sin was 
spoken by Jesus before His death, or that the Evangelists have recorded 
it, The Gospels are confessedly incomplete. Why should the earlier uses 
of the word “sin” be regulative for Christian theology, and the later 
interpreted by them? Should we not rather say (accepting with Dr 
Tennant the Christian facts) that the fuller revelation of the meaning and 
implications of sin could only come after Jesus had died for the sins of 
men and the Holy Spirit had been given to convince the world in respect 
of sin? It might very plausibly be maintained that the idea of the 
solidarity of the old creation in sin, whether it be a revelation, or an 
inference, or merely an illustration, was extremely unlikely to be held in 
the Christian community before the Resurrection and the baptism of the 
Spirit had made the unity of the new creation a reality to faith. 

Having selected his “norm” and tested his own concept by it, Dr 
Tennant proceeds in an interesting way to expound his ideas in the light 
of modern psychology and ethics, exercising a severe restraint upon himself, 
as the list of names in the index shows. But one wonders whether he 
strengthens his position very much by so doing. The terminology of 
psychologists is as fluctuating or indeterminate as that of the theologians. 
No one can read modern psychological works without experiencing the 
difficulty of obtaining anything like a unanimous consensus as to what is 
to be understood by the “will.” The term “instinct,” too, is used in 
different senses even by post-Darwinian writers. Dr Tennant’s own usage 
is not quite clear, for, having sharply separated “ instinct ” from “ impulse,” 
he speaks a little later of animals as “ purely impulsive”; and in any case 
itis not the same as that of other recent psychologists who give to the 
word a much more extended meaning. ‘The reference to the religious, not 
to say Christian, consciousness is meagre ; and into one sentence on page 
134 is packed sufficient disputatious material to occupy many pages 
of discussion. It is so easy to prove what we desire, if we select our 
definitions. But one cannot help feeling that the writer of this book does 
violence to the continuity of the mental life by too absolute a severance of 
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the will from other conative experiences, and also from that principle, or 
life, or undeveloped selfhood, which only comes to clear consciousness at 
a later stage, but which exists in germ from the beginning. The same 
rigidity attaches to the author's conception of the individual in relation tp 
society. Individual responsibility and racial sin were not inconsistent jp 
the mind of the Apostle Paul, though he may not have left us a logical 
solution of the apparent contrariety, any more than he can be said to haye 
given us a purely intellectual reconciliation of grace and free-will; but he 
did not fall into the mistake of ruling out one factor in a complex problem 
in order to obtain an apparent solution. And it would still seem to be 
premature to appeal to the findings of modern psychology in order to 
rebuke the Apostle’s breadth of outlook, for has not one of our most 
eminent psychologists recently asked the question, “Is it possible that the 
phrase ‘ the soul of a race’ is something more than a metaphor?” Many 
more books will have to be written before the theologians will be willing 
to lighten the vessel by throwing overboard an apostolic bequest, especially 
as just now the scientific forecast seems to be “ fairer weather ahead.” 

At the conclusion of the book the concept of sin is “ briefly ” defined, 
The definition occupies ten lines, with five more added to prevent mis- 
understanding. It does not possess any exclusively Christian element, and 
may prove acceptable to those theists who reject the Christian revelation, 
as well as to those who are dissatisfied with vaguer customary usages. 


H. H. Scuttarp. 


University oF Lonpon. 





Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem.—By F. C. S. Schiller, 
M.A., D.Sc., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1912. 


To justify his policy of “ Delenda est Logica,” Dr Schiller has, I think, 
to make good both these positions: (1) that Logic as now taught is 
essentially and absolutely formal; (2) that the forms it investigates are 
useless for the purpose of supporting and explaining the reasoning process, 
And to arrive at any conclusion on either of these two points, it is necessary 
to be clear as to the meaning of “ form” and “ formal.” 

Mr Alfred Sidgwick has admirably defined Formal Logic as meaning 
any logic which is “ more formal than it need be” (Use of Words in 
Reasoning, p. 8). In reading Dr Schiller’s book, by the way, one is con- 
stantly tempted to amend this definition to read: “ Any Logic which can 
be represented as more formal than it really is.” Dr Schiller’s own defini- 
tion is: “ All views .... which take material truth for granted, and 
decline to consider how real truth is determined” (p. 6). And a few 
instances will show to what lengths he goes in attempting to make good 
the first position above referred to. It is, for example, suggested (p. 26) 
that Logic attempts to arrive at the real meaning of terms “simply by 
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daring at the verbal form.” Definition is then described as “the exposi- 
tion of the connotation of a term,” and an attempt is made to tie Logic down 
ip Aristotle’s idea of a final and absolute definition, and to his whole 
ontological view of Essence (pp. 67—9)—even to the traditional definition 
of Man as a “rational animal” (pp. 54, 66). Again (p. 94), it is pointed 
out that (as everybody admits, and as modern logicians insist) all judg- 
nents claim truth. And the following remarkable inference as to the 

ition of Logic is offered. ‘Judgment as such, then, must be proclaimed 
tue and infallible. Whatever is asserted asserts truth, and no matter 
how assertions clash and vary, they must all pass as formally true, because 
none of them confesses to an intrinsic doubt of its own truth... . From 
the standpoint of Formal Logic, errors, sarcasms, lies, and jokes become 
invisible, and cannot be known to exist. They are all happily included in 
formal Truth, and the difference between them and what the ordinary 
man calls true judgments must be regarded as extra-logical and irrelevant 
to Logic.” 

The real position of Logic is, of course, wholly different from the 
grotesque attitude here sketched out for it. Formal logicians—for 
instance, Dr Venn and Dr Keynes—have insisted on the dual reference 
inherent in Logic: the reference both to the subjective and the objective 
orders. And the reference to a third aspect—that of the verbal symbol— 
has been emphasised ever since Aristotle pointed it out. The meaning of 
the term—the connotation—is conceived as determined by the experts who 
are in intimate contact with the facts of the particular case; the truth or 
falsity of the proposition, by actual experience of the Universe of Dis- 
course within which the alleged connection of phenomena takes place. 
And the most formal and traditional Logic distinguishes, and always has 
distinguished, between errors arising from faults of form, and those due to 
mistakes about meaning or material fact. The very claim of the judgment 
to be true implies a reference to an objective order, and by applying to 
this the actual truth or falsity of the judgment can be tested. The most 
formal Logic does, as a matter of fact, discuss the connection between 
material truth and falsity in the premisses and conclusion of a syllogism 
(of. Dr Keynes’s Formal Logic, p. 394): and there seems no valid reason 
why it should suggest any other test of material truth (when the question 
is raised) than the “plain man’s” appeal to the facts. Nor will the use 
of such words as “ dastardly ” (p. 285) compel it to adopt, in consequence, 
the whole Pragmatist view of the nature of truth. 

To illustrate Dr Schiller’s second line of attack—the uselessness of the 
forms on which Logic bases itself—let us take his treatment of the Laws 
of Thought. His statement that “every mind is expected to admit their 
truth, without inquiring into their meaning” (p. 111—italics, Dr Schiller’s), 
does not apply to the logicians, at any rate, who have spent much time and 
trouble in expounding their meaning and application. But without much 
success, it would appear. For Dr Schiller says: “'That if a thing has once 
been called A it must for ever remain A and cannot change in any respect ” 

Vor. XI.—No. 4. 59 
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. “is the sense modern Formailists try to give to the Law of Identity” 
(p. 115). The Laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle are roundly 
declared to be not merely useless but untrue. We are not to assert that 
A cannot be at the same time not-A, because it may, unknown to us, have 
changed into not-A (p. 122): because I may choose to suspend my judg. 
ment and to “go on therefore affirming both” (p. 125), and because “it 
is perfectly easy to cherish contradictions in one’s mind, provided that they 
are kept apart, and not allowed to meet”: and finally, it is pointed out 
that affirmation does not exclude denial—on the contrary, “ every assertion 
includes a denial” (p. 123). Similarly, Excluded Middle is untrue, 
because, as with Contradiction, I may refuse to judge either A or not-A, 
Not one of these arguments invalidates the use made of the Laws by Formal 
Logic. It takes them as principles (call them postulates if you will) 
which underlie the reasoning processes: so that if while you reason your 
concepts or propositions change their meaning, or are self-contradictory, 
your results will be liable to error. If you simply refuse to judge, to 
choose between opposite judgments, or to bring your notions together at 
all, you are refusing even to begin the business of reasoning: and to say 
that because they do not in that case apply to you, they are untrue, js 
a surprising non sequitur. Still more staggering is the statement that 
because every assertion includes a denial, therefore “ the very Law of Con- 
tradiction seems to demand its own abrogation” (p. 123). The assertion 
of A includes a denial—of what? of itself, as the argument requires? 
No: but, as we all know, of not-A. The paradox is indeed, as Dr Schiller 
adds, “ well calculated to produce .. . . philosophic stupor.” One feels 
inclined to exclaim, with a certain impatient member of one of William 
James’s audiences—* But, doctor, doctor! to be serious a moment!” 

Turning now to Syllogism—naturally one of the chief points of the 
attack on the fortress of Formal Logic—we find, as before, that the 
logician is expected to confine himself to an absolute and impracticable 
formalism. He is quaintly depicted as “annoyed” when a fact, used as 
a premiss, turns out not to be a fact after all: ‘annoyed with the 
scientist, and annoyed by the facts, nay, tempted to uphold his deduc- 
tion against them” (p. 193). And he is represented throughout as 
cherishing an ideal of reasoning as being compulsory, and even coercive— 
see, for example, pp. 160, 195, 397—in a sense and to an extent which 
no logician has ever maintained. But, as before, the main line of attack 
is an attempt to show that Syllogism, as a form, is impotent. 

The first assault is based on the admitted fact that the middle term 
always may be ambiguous (p. 199): from which it is inferred that “no dis- 
putant need ever be compelled by the mere form of any syllogism to accept 
its conclusion” (p. 198). This inference, however, has no terrors for any 
Logic except one so absolutely formal as to maintain that a verbal symbol 
can never, under any circumstances or in any context, change its meaning; 
a position which it is safe to say no human being ever took up. A Logic 
which merely says to the reasoner that if he has well and truly connected 
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his terms by a middle, and has succeeded in making that middle un- 
ambiguous, then the form will, as form, inevitably connect his two terms 
slo—is on safe ground. ‘No so,” retorts the New Logician. Why not? 
yeask. “He cannot be compelled to combine the premisses which lead 
tothis particular conclusion.” A little staggered by the resourcefulness 
of the New Logic, we persist: But suppose them combined—does the 
qnclusion not follow inevitably? And we receive this answer: “It is 
never necessary to infer, because it is never necessary to think”! (p. 168). 
At this point, to quote a phrase of Dr Schiller’s, “it [Formal Logic] stops 
eshausted ”(p. 119). If its assailants prefer intellectual suicide rather than 
yield to reason “upon compulsion,” it can but “comfort itself” with the 
recollection of that precise gentleman who (according to Sam Weller), 
devoured three shillings-worth of crumpets, and then—blew out his brains, 
in order to disprove the validity of that well-known Law of Nature, 
*Crumpets is unwholesome.” 

The sub-title of the work is “ A scientific and social problem.” Why 
social ? 

Throughout the book, Formal Logic is described as something 
esentially effete and contemptible: as abstracting from (because incapable 
of dealing with) meaning, as well as truth (pp. 381-2): as inducing “a 
sort of mental paralysis” (p. $87), and “putting a premium on senilities” 
(p. 409). Yet in spite of its impotence, Formal Logic is in the last 
chapter described as “‘something to be feared” (p. 394). Its belief in 
the “coerciveness” of the forms of reasoning is taken very literally. It is 
compared—to its disadvantage, of course,--with the Inquisition. Quite 
early in the book, in fact, we are told that “ the Syllogism has wrought more 
woe to the freedom of thought than even the Inquisition at its worst” 
(p. 196): and further on (p. 402) a somewhat callous retort to his heretical 
victims is suggested for “a clear-headed Inquisitor with a firm grasp of 
Formal Logic.” A little later (p. 405) we learn that “ Heresy is another 
theological crime, fabricated wholly out of Formal Logic”: and that “the 
threats against heretics, then, of hell-fire and incineration proceed, not from 
Religion, but from a Formal Logic that cannot allow individual thinking 
about individual cases.” Again, “Religion has been sacrificed and 
mangled by theologians who honestly believed the lessons they had all 
learnt from Formal Logic” (p. 402). Clearly, then, “la Logique c’est 
Tennemi.” The only point left unsolved by Dr Schiller in this social 
problem is “the practical question of what is to be done in consequence” : 
but this, as he adds, is “a difficulty for the statesman and the moralist 

. rather than for us” (p. 409—italics mine). Apparently a short Act 
suppressing all Chairs of Logic (“to this day hundreds of professors owe 
their daily bread to Aristotle,” p. 188), and making it penal to reason 
syllogistically, is what is needed in the author's view. 

Has Dr Schiller then made out his case? It is abundantly clear that 
by Formal Logic (whatever his original definition) he means the ordinary 
Logic as now taught in our universities, If space allowed, it could be 
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shown in further detail that both positions set out at the beginning of thi, Loe Deus: 































review are untenable: that modern Logic is not taught with the rigid and Watts 
uncritical formalism which alone would justify the attacks made on it, Wh Der vorchr 
and that the forms of thought as it actually handles them are practically i. 
useful and theoretically valid. Probably most, if not all, teachers of Logic ests 
would admit that one of the chief ways in which they can make the subject oi ‘s 
useful to their more elementary students, is by helping them to apply the pig 
principles to concrete examples ; and that the principles themselves requie et 
very careful interpretation, to which (it should be gratefully admitted) § " i 
recent criticisms have contributed many useful suggestions, and which om i | 
be so conducted as to lead on to the study of philosophy. san 
The controversy is in fact only the ancient and probably etem * ines 
antithesis between abstract and concrete, universal and particular, form ani oa, ve 
matter, the One and the Many. Both sides are necessary: taken iy - ve 
isolation, neither gives complete significance or truth. The tendency ty _. _ 
confine attention unduly to one side or the other is probably a matter of aa, . 
temperament: and a recognition of this fact would check the practice of ' “pe 
what Dr Schiller happily calls “all this flinging about of dyslogisti rome uaa 
terms” (Mind, No. 69, p. 127). In thinking, then, there must be forms: the “me 
the question will be, firstly, what forms? secondly, what degree of validity i 
shall we ascribe to them ? — roe 5 
The recent critics of Logic are not altogether agreed on the first point oe 
Mr Alfred Sidgwick’s searching analysis seems to leave us after all in the Bi 
position of teaching the main outlines of the traditional forms, but with . of 
much criticism and modification, Dr Mercier has suggested some nev ead 
forms, but their value for teaching has yet to be proved. Dr Schiller’ the Libe 
writings are, so far, almost purely destructive. His “ Psychologic ” has yé a 
to be written. We are then still dependent on the traditional form bs ‘ 
These, interpreted as modern Logic interprets them, will give all the - 
certainty we can have or should expect. Jn so far as we have avoided sii 
ambiguity in our syllogism (whether of Inference or of Proof—a dis * ite 
tinction not ignored by Logic, as Dr Schiller asserts on p. 209), it will des urs 
furnish a test of validity. In inductive reasoning, the logician only asset Art. di 
that in so far as we have succeeded in getting an instance of Difference, w der a 
are safe in inferring Causation and therefore Law. Nor is he, by the way, does 1 
“childish” as to “ imagine that we can, by devising formulas which expres Never 
no reference to time, prevent reality from changing” (p. 326, italics mine} rtal 
His aim is, once more, to provide a test by which to decide how far, ata (Matt 
given moment of development, his thought is in accordance with reality. whet 
In short, the thesis (traversing both of Dr Schiller’s positions) might by a 
be maintained, that the body of logical doctrine as taught at preset, ‘aa 
while not impracticably formal, yet gives us an indispensable explanatio ate 
of the validity of formal reasoning ; that it is consequently useful, and ath 
therefore, on his own principles, true. feeal 
W. E. Tanne. ae 
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Bee Deus: Studies of Primitive Christianity.—By Wm. Benjamin Smith.— 
Watts & Co., 1912. 
Der vorchristliche Jesus.—By Wm. Benjamin Smith.—Giessen, 1906. 


[gave always held with Heinrich Ewald that the sphere of a teacher of 
(ld Testament interpretation must be taken to include the Gospel 
mrratives and sayings, and it was not without some indignation that I 
rad one of the reviews of the Encyclopedia Biblica in which this seemed, 
vith reference to me, to be denied. ‘The necessity of defending the rights 
of a widened research has hindered me from contributing much to New 
Testament inquiry, but I have, in articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
apressed some original opinions on points arising out of the Gospel 
narratives, and, in other works, on the use of Semitic and other mythology 
toillustrate the Vorgeschichte and Nachgeschichte of the traditional life of 
Jesus, and on the original meaning of certain names in the New Testament, 
ss well as on the amount of solid fact in the conclusions of that protagonist 
of German radical critics, Professor Arthur Drews. I now turn to the most 
reent work of an independent scholar, Professor W. B. Smith of New 
Orleans, while not denying myself the liberty of reference to the same 
author’s earlier work (mentioned above at the end of the book-titles). If 
Drews may excusably be labelled a dilettante, no one can justifiably apply 
this designation to William Benjamin Smith. 

The most interesting portions of Ecce Deus, where all is interesting, 
are, to me at least, those which have to do with the symbolic interpreta- 
tion of the Gospels and with important New Testament names. Since 
Professor Smith refers expressly to me on some of these names, I take 
the liberty of answering him, so far at least as this can be done in a 
narrow space and time. My answer is, I venture to hope, not without 
some originality. 

I may suitably begin by quoting, with full assent and consent, the 


dosing words of the elaborate memoir on the origin and meaning of 


Nazareth in part 2 of Der vorchristliche Jesus: “Denn der Jesus Christus 
des urspringlichen Christentums war nicht menschlicher, sondern géttlicher 
Art, der Kénig aller Kénige, der Herr aller Herren, der Heiland, der Retter, 
der schiitzende Gott ” (page 41). Certainly the honour due to the Saviour 
does not in the least depend on the solution of the Nazareth problem. 
Nevertheless, the problem in its relation to the Gospel narrative is im- 
portant. The question is whether “he came to a city called Nazareth” 
(Matt. ii. 28) is a development out of a divine title “the keeper,” or 
whether we may consider that the reference to “ Nazareth” is suggested 
by a tradition of a certain Jeshua, a gracious and influential but not more 
than human teacher, a scanty narrative of whose life (or rather of its 
closing period) has been interwoven with other narratives, some of semi- 
mythic origin, and some products of the imaginative and the didactic 
faculties. The second alternative attracted me not very long ago. Since 
then, however, I have learned to realise how difficult it is to combine a 
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Galilean with a Judean connection for the early disciples, and, on the other 
hand, how easily and naturally “ Jehoshua,” “ Joshua,” or “ Jeshua” may be 
shown to be a pre-Christian god-name (Jahu-Asshur). It is not ne 

here to enter at any length into the famous passages in Epiphanius about 
the Nacapaio: or Nafapaio: or Nafwpaio, nor perhaps to go outside the 
traditional Hebrew text of the Old Testament. I agree, indeed, with 
Professor Smith that (if I rightly understand him) Nacapaio: and the other 
forms quoted above have the same origin as Nafaper. According to Smith 
—but again I am not sure that I understand him—Nagaper has supplanted 
ha-noser, which is a descriptive adjective like £évog in Zevs €én0s, and 
Nacapaio represents the Hebrew noserim, i.e. followers of the deity whose 
title is “the keeper.” Thus, in the traditional account of the gracious acts 
of a certain great pre-Christian deity this Benefactor of Man would seem 
to have been called “ Jeshua the (divine) keeper.” 

It now becomes easier to determine more exactly how far I agree with 
Professor Smith. That the “city called Nazaret” is fictitious, I must no 
doubt (independently) agree with our author. But that, underlying 
“ Nazaret ” and Nafwpaios, is an old divine title ha-noser, “ the Keeper,” I 
cannot admit. We desiderate a much more significant title than this, and 
my own experience leads me to expect a title which indicates the central 
habitation of theideity referred to. With this presupposition the majority 
of readers will, I think, incline to the view that Nafaper means “ Galilee,” 
and Nafwpaios “Galilean,” which implies, of course, that the phrase “a 
city called Nazaret ” is based on a huge misunderstanding or fallacy. It is 
now time to ask, Can we throw any light on the underlying name (Nagar)? 
For a considerable time I have held myself that Nasar or Nazar is an old 
popular modification of Resin or Rezon (many such transpositions occur), 
which in turn is a shortened form of Bar-Sin. And what does Bar-Sin 
mean, in accordance with a “most ingenious hypothesis” (Ecce Deus, 
p- 319), viz. that we must learn the habits of the scribes, and frame our 
explanations of obscure and disputed names with reference to these habits, 
or, as one may say, that when an abundantly proved explanation of one 
proper name is arrived at, we should frame a corresponding explanation of 
other members of the same group—for we must be sure to arrange our 
names in groups? Professor Smith, as if addressing a schoolboy, observes 
upon this, that “in the nature of the case it would require a huge amount 
of well-sifted evidence to give it standing” (ibid.), forgetting how many 
proofs I have given of the bright light thrown on Hebrew names by the 
practice of grouping them, and of accepting suggestions from the “N. 
Arabian theory.” One would almost think that Traditions and Beliefs 
and the succeeding books had never come into Professor Smith’s hands. 

What, then, does Bar-Sin mean? It is important, because a number of 
other names are compounded with Bar; one of them, Bar-Timai,' is briefly 
discussed by our author (p. 323). As I have shown elsewhere, these 
names are to be grouped with the names compounded with Rab; the 
1 Bar Timai=Arab Tamlai= Arab Ishmaeli. Cp. Bar Tolmai. 
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names with Bar and the names with Rab originally began with ‘Arab 
(Arabia). I cannot pause to show this again at length. Professor Smith 
yell understands this, and on his own account quotes a striking line about 
the unused shafts in the quiver. I too have many unused shafts, but con- 
tent myself at present with applying the newer textual methods to Bar-Sin, 
which will be seen to be equivalent to Arab-Soan, i.e. Arabia-Ishmael. 
The Ishmaelites or Jerahmeelites made their way into Galilee and, among 
other monuments in names, left one which now stands as Chorazin (Matt. 
xi,21, Luke x. 13; but see Ency. Bib. for the Greek), but should rather be 
Borazin (cf. Chorashan), i.e. Arabia-Sin, and, more important still, under- 
lying Nafaper, Resinath, which most probably comes from Barginath. 

I was bound to answer the question respecting Bar-Sin, because 
Professor Smith is in so many things open-minded that he may yet come 
tosee more clearly about Nazareth. The feminine form, Barginath, is a 
title of the goddess Ashtart, who was originally one of the divine Company 
of Three (see T'wo Religions). It is not an uncommon thing in the Old 
Testament for the name Ashtart to be supplanted by a title of the goddess 
indicating the region from which the Israelites appear to have derived her 
cult, Such titles are often only known to us in a mutilated form—take, 
for instance, Zonah, in Jer. v. 7, which is surely a corruption of Sib’onah, 
ie. Ashtart. In like manner, Resinath is most probably a mutilated title 
of the same great goddess. When the inclusion of a goddess in the inner 
council of deity had become repugnant to the most religious Israelites, the 
title of the goddess had to give way to the imaginary city-name, Nazaret. 
(The case is similar to that of Jahwé Seba’oth ; see T'raditions and Beliefs, 
and, on the other side, Hehn on the Biblical and Babylonian ideas of God.) 
Thus we get, as the later form of the gracious deity’s name, Jehoshua 
Barsinath. 

Another very important name is Iscariot(h), and I gladly express the 
opinion that here again Professor Smith has set a notable example of 
thoroughness. On one point we are agreed, viz. that as a place-name 
“Karioth” is no less imaginary than “ Nazaret” (cp. Ecce Deus, p. 314). 
In fact, Iscariot(h), as our author thinks (pp. 104, 306), is “a very thinly 
disguised form” of the Hebrew word sikkarti (Isa. xix. 4), and means 
“surrenderer.” ‘The Judas who is so stigmatised is no mere man, but a 
personification of the Jewish people. “I suspect,” says the author: 


“T suspect that the oldest thought was of the surrender of the great Idea 
of the Jesus, of the Jesus-cult, by the Jews to the heathen. This, in fact, 
was the supreme, the astounding, fact of early Christian history, and engaged intensely 
the minds of men. It is not strange that it should find such manifold expression 
by parable and by symbol in the Gospels. The wonder would be if it had not. 
The story of Judas and his surrender seems to be the most dramatic treatment 
the great fact has anywhere received. Other less elaborate sketches are 
found in the parables of Dives and Lazarus, of the Prodigal Son, and of 
the Rich One who ‘with lowering look went away (from Jesus) sorrowful, 
for he had many possessions’ (the Law, the Prophets, the Promises, the 
Oracles of God).” 
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I confess that I am not convinced by these and the other arguments 
here adduced, Judas is, I think, virtually called a traitor in the Gospel 
narratives. Indeed, there had to be a traitor among the disciples, just as 
there had to be a Beliar among the highest angels. As for Professor 
Smith’s explanation of Iscariot, I must abide by my former view (Hibbert 
Journal, July 1911, p. 891) that “Iscariot” comes from “ Ashharti” 
which is practically equivalent to “ Ashhurite” (N. Arabian), a family 
surname. In fact, a more thorough study of the names and surnames of 
the early disciples should convince anyone that they were never either 
opprobrious or nicknames, Professor Smith’s counter-criticism of myself 
seems to me only to show that some of his numerous shafts have blunt 
points. Neither Professor Smith’s innovations nor my own can be met 
with an expression of “lively interest” in the proofs which the innovator 
‘must have in reserve.” The production of the required proofs is, in both 
cases, not in the uncertain future, but in the past. It is true that, if Pro- 
fessor Smith really means that “Iscariot” was derived from sikkarti in 
Isaiah xix. 4, I desiderate some analogy in some early Jewish or Christian 
text. Our author’s view would be, to me, somewhat easier if Isaiah xix, 4 
were currently regarded as a Messianic passage, but it would still be 
against the analogy of the other names in the Gospel narratives. 

It is, no doubt, an “entirely different path of research” (p. 202) into 
which Professor Smith has been led by “Nazaret” and “ Iscariot,” and, 
hard as it may be to keep pace with him, honour obliges us to make the 
effort. From the names which our unwearyable investigator considers I 
will select three more for criticism. ‘ Gethsemane,” which puzzles most 
critics, is transparent to Professor Smith. It means “ wine-press of oil, or 
olives.” ‘True, this seems very unlikely as a place-name, but why assume 
topographic accuracy? “The symbolism seems perfectly obvious. The 
wine-press is that of Isaiah (lxiii. 2)—the wine-press of divine suffer- 
ing” (p. 295). ‘The whole scene may, of course, be unhistorical. But 
how exquisitely the Old Testament idea of vengeance on an enemy has 
been transformed ! 

The origin of “Gabbatha,” as our author thinks, is an insoluble 
problem. ‘That [the Evangelist] gave the place any name at all was 
merely a part of his general scheme of vivid dramatic representation by 
means of well-imagined details” (p. 298). 

And what has our tester of tradition to say of “Golgotha”? Only 
this—that the search for it has been “quite as futile as for ‘Gabbatha.’” 
There is, therefore, no more reason in the one case than in the other for 
admitting a “chorographical entity,” unless, indeed, we prematurely 
assume the historical character of the Crucifixion. 

It seems clear to me that I ought not to withhold my own very definite 
view about these three names. A reviewer who is satisfied with picking 
holes cannot expect to produce as much effect as one who couples his 
censure with an original attempt to solve some of the problems of his 
author. So, then, referring for parallels to Traditions and Beliefs, The 
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Jwo Religions, and The Veil of Hebrew History, I will venture to say that 

“Gethsemane” is certainly from ‘ Gilead-Ishmael,” while “Gab” in 
«Gabbatha,” like the name of the New Testament prophet Agab(us) 
wd that of the great Babylonian banker Egibi, comes ultimately from 
“Ah’ab” (i.e. Arabian Ashhur), and “Gulgoleth” from Galuth, a form 
of “Gilead.” These names must have been brought by the North 
Arabians in their great migration, and have been preserved by tradition. 
As I hope that I have made probable elsewhere, the name Jerusalem 
itself was brought from North Arabia. The site of the original Jerusalem 
vas in the Arabian Asshur (or Ashhur), near the southern Gilead. 
The evangelist knew these various names, and arbitrarily affixed them 
to localities in Jerusalem. No presumption, therefore, in favour of the 
historicity of the narrative of the Passion can be drawn from any superficial 
appearance of topographical accuracy. 

Let us now pass on to the symbolic interpretation of the Gospels, not 
of the Johannine Gospel only, but of the Synoptics. Schmiedel and Loisy 
have done much to establish this interpretation, but Professor Smith is 
logically more consistent. It does not, however, follow that he must 
always be able to point out and explain the symbolism, for we know 
comparatively few details or aspects of the mentality of the evangelists. 
Professor Smith, therefore, willingly admits that the narrative of the 
Last Week has “been treated with especial care and delicacy of detail ” 
(p. 141). “ But,” he adds, “the guidance of ideas has at no point been 
abandoned ; on the contrary, it has been everywhere followed with note- 
worthy conscientiousness.” And yet in the very centre of quasi-historic 
details there may occur a passage which can only be adequately explained 
as an example of symbolism—a symbolism which vitiates the claim of the 
rest of the passage to be regarded as genuinely historical. The passage 
is Mark xiv. 51, 52 (pp. 109, 112); it is about the young man, who was 
“wont to follow” with Jesus, who had a linen cloth wrapped about him, 
and who fled away naked, leaving the linen cloth. I do not know whether 
our author has any predecessors, but the arguments which he has adduced 
seem to me decisive. He lays stress on the striking phraseological parallel 
in Mark xvi. 5, and points out that the “young man clothed in a white 
tobe, sitting on the right” of the open sepulchre, is unquestionably an 
angel. He also shows from Ezek. ix. 2, 3, 11, x. 2, 6,7, Dan. x. 5, xii. 6, 7, 
that “a man clothed in linen” is a technical phrase for a heavenly 
being, and compares Rev. xix. 14, where the heavenly hosts appear 
“clothed in fine linen, white and pure.” 

Can we doubt, then, that the “ young man clothed in linen” in the 
Marcan account of the Trial is a celestial being? We know that “there 
are celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial ” (1 Cor. xv. 40), and in the Book 
of Adam and Eve, translated from the Ethiopic by Malan (p. 12), God says : 
“I made thee of the light, and I wished to bring out children of light 
from thee, and like unto thee.” The conception is that of luminous 
matter; but the body of unveiled heavenly light would have been too 
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dazzling for ordinary human vision. The fine white linen robe was just 
what was requisite to mitigate the excess of light. But what has this 
angelic being to do here? The answer is that the Saviour, according to 
Mark, was a divine manifestation. To have made him, however, go about 
in a rich white linen robe would have defeated his object, which wa 
at any rate quasi-historical. He determined, therefore, before the diff. 
cult Crucifixion scene, to warn the reader that the true divine Jesus could 
not be arrested and crucified. ‘He would whisper to his reader: ‘(f 
course the God-Jesus could not be arrested, but only the garment cop. 
cealing his divinity, the garment of flesh that he has put on in this my 
symbolic narrative.” ‘The “ young man” is, in fact, very like the Fravashi 
of the Zoroastrians—the Heavenly Self (p. 113). 

This is specially important for the light which it sheds on one of the 
words from the Cross (Mark xv. 34; Matt. xxvii. 46), which Professor 
Schmiedel includes among the “ pillar-passages,” and regards with some 
confidence as historical : “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
(pp. 200, 201). And doubtless it does appear strange that the Christ 
should utter this supremely bitter cry. But we must not infer from this 
that the utterance is historical. The speaker is not a Divine Being, but 
simply the veil or garment of flesh which was all that the Roman soldiers 
could lay their hands upon. 

Truly, the symbolism of the Gospels envelops a rich variety of thought, 
We may, however, appropriately describe these wonderful productions 
(including Acts) as allegories of the things relating to the God Jesus and 
the progress of his cult. Professor Smith has only been able to give speci- 
mens of the range of the symbolism, but these specimens are thoroughly 
adequate. I will refer here to two parables and two narratives. It should 
be mentioned previously, however, that Professor Smith, in an important 
passage of Part I. (p. 34), rightly criticises Wellhausen’s exegesis of Mark 
iv. 11, 12, 33, 34. That fine critic will not, indeed, deny the obvious sense 
of these verses, and yet he rejects the contents of the verses, because they 
are inconsistent with the concept which he has formed of Jesus. Such is 
not the procedure of our author. The primitive teaching of the cult of 
Jesus was, from prudential reasons, kept secret, or only expressed in a 
parabolic or symbolic form unintelligible to outsiders. 

What outsider, for instance, would look beyond the most obviow 
interpretation of the parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke xvii. 32), which 
Deissmann has so attractively illustrated from the Egyptian ostraka? 
And yet, when we have grasped Professor Smith’s theory, can we fail to 
be convinced by it? The father is the true God; the return of the 
prodigal means the conversion of the human race after its long carousal 
with false religions ; the elder brother, the orthodox Jew, so unwilling to 
share his blessings with his Gentile brother. 

Less pleasing is the equally symbolic parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Luke xvi. 19-31). While Lazarus is carried to Abraham’s bosom, Dives is 
cast into hell. The “five brethren,” like the “ five husbands” in John iv. 18, 
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wre, of course, the five nations of Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 25-41). Nor is it 
oily the parables which receive much light. The narratives too are the 
gainers. It spite of what may be called a rampant sentimentalism, the 
children who are not to be forbidden to approach Jesus (Mark x. 13-16) are 
Gentile proselytes, who, in fact, are often compared in Jewish writings 
to little children. Elsewhere the Gentile peoples are personified as a 
woman (Luke x. 38-42) called Mary, whose sister Martha represents the 
Jewish formalists. One may think that the ordinary interpretation is, for 
us, better worth having. But it still remains to consider whether this may 
not be due to educational prejudice. 

The influence of this most potent factor in our opinions can, in truth, 
only be slowly neutralised. Unless we have enormous energy, how can we 
find time for the repeated re-examinations which these important questions 
demand? But we ought to know by experience that there is within us a 
hidden source of strength. And if it should happen that the amount of 
credible matter in the Gospels shrivels up into a narrow compass, we shall do 
well to be content, for of one thing we may be certain—that no criticism 
can deprive us of the God who suffers and triumphs both for us and in us. 
Let us then go on, in the spirit of this grandly daring book, “ unhasting, 
unresting.” Much, as it seems to me, has been definitely ascertained. We 
ought now to sift the possibly extant traditions of a great Galilean teacher, 
and see what follows for religion. So shall we be pioneers religiously of a 


new and happier age. 
T. K. Curyne. 


Oxrorp. 





Science and the Human Mind: A Critical and Historical Account of the 
Development of Natural Knowledge.—By W. C. D. Whetham, M.A., 
F.R.S., and C. D. Whetham.—Longmans, 1912. 


Tuts is in many ways an extraordinary work. In an introduction of some 
twenty pages we have a disquisition on the origin of natural science, with 
more than a few hints as to the manner of its growth; a short but 
interesting statement as to the races of Europe, with a few ethnological 
generalisations ; some references to “creation and culture”; and finally, a 
brief, philosophic account of “ mysticism and dogma” and their connection 
with national character and temperament. In the concluding chapter, of 
some forty-four pages, we have a strange sense of motion as we speed from 
theories of corpuscles and electrons—references to the Greeks jostle notes 
on the works of Professors Sir J. J. Thompson and Sir J. Larmor—to 
radio-activity, and, after a moment’s pause, on again to considerations of 
ether and its power of transmission. We draw a breath and rush on to 
think of Mendel and his discovery, of Weismann, and of the whole problem 
raised by the Neo-Vitalists. Still we are only half way through the 
chapter, which goes on for a moment to discuss experimental psychology 
before breaking out into a few remarks on intellectualism and crowd- 
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psychology, with references to elocution, advertisemen ioneeri 
Comparative Religion is the title of the next few soe é 
hear of bull-roarers which are made to “produce” thunder, of z “ ve 
life and worship, of Christianity, of the discovery made by the Na 
the Oxford Movement. A little later we find ourselves discussi ae 
theory of scientific knowledge, and, after making a bow to the a a 
problem of universals, pass on to the relation between scienc ee 
aie — position of M. Bergson. A few closing aaa 
science and the human mind bring us i ‘ 
a voyage as could well be neaaiend ——— 
We have taken into account only the introducto 
concluding chapter. In the corpus of the work we pS 
Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, and Medieval Europe, and after a biogra ical 
survey of the discoveries of the men of the Renaissance—a i ae h 
—— only np with the French eadiiiiiecen are ey 
consider the scientific develo i 
sc a pments of the nineteenth century and the 
The object of this encyclopedic effort is given by the authors in thei 
preface. “'Though there are many histories of the different branches f 
science—and of science itself—-a general survey of the progress of onal 
knowledge in its relation to other fields of human thought seems not 
previously to have been written. . . .” “We have set out to tell in li 
language the story of the separation of science from the snail 
theology and philosophy by which, of necessity, its origins were beset , 
« Lastly, we have endeavoured to weigh the influence which ie tom 
science . . . has had on sociology, on philosophy, and on religion 
Speaking of the work as a whole, one may say that it cannot fail to 
interest students of the history of science, that many of its later paragraphs 
are, as we should expect from the authors of Recent Developments of Physical 
Science, really illuminating, and that the questions which ae be 
answered in such a treatise have been seen with exceptional keenness and 
clearness. For the rest, it is vitiated in many parts by the authors’ lack 
of acquaintance with the nature and scope of philosophy, and by a certain 
animus against the whole temper of the Middle Ages, which renders a 
long chapter on the medigval mind and many references scattered up and 
down the book highly untrustworthy both in fact and in aula 
The historical sense, which sees men and problems sympathetically, and in 
their true chronological and temperamental setting, is often lack n and 
a = like Aristotle, whose physics is of course only an cobeeatied 
relic, may expect very summary treatment at the hands of 
Whetham. We may add that the biographical method, Soca 
adapted to a lengthier discussion of these problems, has many deadean 
tages in so short an analysis. In fact, we tire of their abbreviated accounts 
of the life and thought of many individuals. Perhaps they remind us 
ne aa of the medley of names and dates that used to be called 
“history.” 
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To begin with, the authors do not seem at home with philosophy, as 

will be seen occasionally from their obiter dicta. After reading that all 
races, at a certain stage ef their development, treat both science and 
philosophy as branches of religion, we find this astonishing remark : 
«Philosophy is indeed but the attempt on one side to disentangle and 
analyse the various elements which are involved in the concepts of 
religion.” On page 150 we read of the “airy realms of philosophy ”—the 
authors are referring to the “confusion” of metaphysics and science in the 
works of Aristotle !—and a few lines further down we are told that philo- 
sphy and religion had by the close of the Renaissance realised that 
“while still and for ever supreme, each in its own empyrean space,' they 
must defer to the superior authority of experience, when they touched the 
firm ground of natural science.” Early in the book we are given to under- 
stand that while a subject “is only amenable to speculative treatment and 
imaginative analysis, the philosophers retain their jurisdiction,” and the 
volume closes with a sally concerning the freedom of science from “ the 
shifting sands of metaphysical systems.” 

We take it, therefore, that the authors consider philosophy, first as a 
rational attempt to support religious doctrines or concepts, and secondly 
as something holding only remote and occasional commerce with 
experience. 

Which philosophy have the authors in mind? They speak of Plato’s 
“metaphysical reconstruction of religion”—the meaning is not obvious— 
rising to the “highest flights of mysticism.” Have they forgotten that 
Plato gave us an early solution of the theory of knowledge, that he wrote 
two remarkable works, the Republic and the Laws, on political philosophy, 
or that he was the first of Western philosophers to treat what we would now 
call esthetics ? If we pass to Aristotle, the difficulties are only increased. 
How do his theories, let us say, of mental abstraction, of active intellect, 
of ‘ d¥vayus and évépyea’ or ‘ ovoia and ovpBeByxds’ or ‘An and popdi,’ 
analyse the various elements involved in the concepts of religion? Or, 
better still, which is the religion? In the various medieval philosophies 
it is equally clear that there are hundreds of questions, such as the unity 
of forms, the “ principium individuationis,” and the distinction between 
essentia and esse, which cannot even be connected with religious concepts 
without doing violence to thought or language. We need not mention 
modern or contemporary thinkers. It is abundantly clear that Mr 
Bradley’s theory of truth or judgment, or Professor James’s attitude 
towards the philosophic categories, cannot be pressed into the scope of 
religion. 

With regard to the other interesting point, as to the aloofness of 
philosophic thought from experience, we confess even eagerly that some 
of the wildest and most incoherent notions have been propounded in the 
name of philosophy. But it is hardly generous of the scientist to mention 
the fact, seeing that the historical record of his own branch of knowledge 


1 The italics are our own. 
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contains many an absurd theory, and shows, despite its succession of 
victories and its general solidarity, a distinct tendency to oscillate between 
extremes in the domain of theory. Mr Whetham will remember Professor 
Ostwald’s indictment of the mechanical theory, as a tissue of unproven and 
even gratuitous hypotheses. However, it is wiser to judge both scienc 
and philosophy by their best exponents, and in the standard philosophical 
works we find a constant appeal to experience and observed fact. Besides, 
the Socratic induction, “ navevrixy Téxvy” is a very old method in philosophy, 
Science and philosophy, in fact, both regard the same world with the same 
eyes ; they only isolate different aspects, or differently weave together thos 
already isolated. This point is insisted upon by Mr Bertrand Russell in 
his Problems of Philosophy. “There is,” he says, “no special source of 
wisdom open to philosophy but not to science, and the results obtained by 
philosophy are not radically different from those obtained by science, 
The essential characteristic of philosophy, which makes it a study distinct 
from science, is criticism. It examines critically the principles employed 
in science and in daily life . . . and it only accepts them when, asa 
result of a critical inquiry, no reason for rejecting them has appeared.” 
We submit, then, that the authors, who set out to tell us of the 
liberation of science from philosophy and theology, have misunderstood 
at least one of the factors. We are not surprised, therefore, to find a very 
unconvincing chapter on the “ medizval mind,” though its inaccuracies 
can scarcely be pardoned. We may touch on a few points in passing. 
The medizeval period is described as one of gloom and _ theological 
prepossession. We hear much of “cast-iron dogma,” and of the “ tyranny 
of the Roman school.” In the Roman Catholic Church of this and other 
ages, “no criticism can be tolerated, nor is conscious expansion of thought 
permissible.” To get to the heart of the matter at once, we may ask, 
“‘ Whence comes this conception of medizval gloom and stagnation?” No 
one doubts that things were astir politically. Professor Shotwell in his 
article on “'The Middle Ages” in the Encyclopedia Britannica says: “The 
twelfth century stands beside the eighteenth, as one of the greatest creative 
centuries in human history. The thirteenth like the nineteenth applied 
these creations to the transformation of society.” But if we prescind 
altogether from politics, and read the philosophy of the period, taking as 
a guide such an admirable work as M. de Wulf’s Histoire de la philosophic 
médiévale, we find, at least from the beginning of the twelfth century, 
that men are actively thinking about every manner of philosophic problem. 
They begin with the question of universals, and are gradually forced to 
treat metaphysic and psychology. The schools, say of Chartres and Paris, 
are the scenes of intense discussion, and the century is filled with the names 
of Abélard, Bernard, and Thierry of Chartres, Gilbert de la Porrée, John 
of Salisbury, and Alain of Lille. On all sides we find thought and 
difference; in fact, that vigour of discussion which naturally led in the 
early thirteenth century to the foundation of Paris, the mother of 
universities. With the erection of the university we reach the golden 
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ye of medieval thought, during which almost every question in the 
jomain of pure philosophy was treated with unrivalled dialectical skill. 
fut the period and the princes of the new Aristotelian movement need no 
word of apology ; they stand out as giant figures in the march of Western 
ideas. Where, in all this, is the gloom and stagnation ? 

More important, however, is the authors’ statement that the period in 
question is one of “cast-iron dogma, which supplied to all physical and 
biological questions, as well as to those of metaphysic and theology, an inter- 
pretation not to be gainsaid.” As this idea runs through the book, like a 
kit-motiv, it is essential that the authors should convince themselves of their 
nistake. First, the dogmas of the Catholic Church never touched questions 
of physics and biology: they simply expressed in propositional form the 
entent of the Christian revelation. And apart altogether from scientific 
questions, it is clear that the Catholic doctrines cannot have answered all 
the problems in metaphysic and philosophy, seeing that devout men, who 
all professed the same doctrines and who all gave to them the same 
meaning, differed even violently on purely philosophical issues. Scholasti- 
cism itself is only the name for the essence of many philosophies which 
differ in a hundred lights and shades. Long before the fifteenth century 
the keenest distinction was drawn between philosophy and theology. The 
latter studied the supernatural order, in so far as it is revealed by God, 
while philosophy confined its attention to the natural order, which it 
investigated by reason alone. Dogma depended on authority: philosophy 
on scientific demonstration, in which it was declared, “locus ab auctoritate 
est infirmissimus.” But there is no necessity to labour a point which is a 
commonplace in the history of thought. In a short article on Thomas 
Aquinas in Mr Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy we find the following 
summary: “ Philosophy and theology are distinct in object, principle, and 
method of procedure, but yet related as completive parts each to the other.” 
There is, in fact, in the works of Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
Henry of Ghent, and of a hundred others, no more confusion between 
science, philosophy, and dogma than there is in the minds of the editors 
of, let us say, the Encyclopedia Britannica, who welcome articles on every 
conceivable subject in their desire to strike every chord of knowledge and 
inquiry. 

After dealing with the supposed dullness and fixity of the Middle 
Ages, the authors draw a contrast between the adaptability and fluidity 
of the Greek religion, on the one hand, and the constraint and deference 
to traditional bonds which, on the other, characterise medieval Chris- 
tianity. They add: “It is no wonder that in one case we get freedom and 
breadth of outlook; in the other, narrow, preconceived ideas and rigid 
dogmatism.” The point need only detain us for one moment. The early 
medieval philosophers drew deep draughts of Greek philosophy, which 
they knew, for instance, from the works of St Augustine, and from many 
translations, including the Isagoge of Porphyry, which set the minds of 
men on fire for three centuries with the question of universals. From the 
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first, besides this Platonic tradition, they knew some of the works of Aris- 
totle in translation, and others via the commentaries of Boethius, In 
the thirteenth century the leaders of scholasticism were in possession of 
translations from the Greek and Arabic of nearly all the principal works of 
Aristotle. In fact, we look for the true continuation of the Aristotelian 
tradition, not to the fourth century s.c., but to the thirteenth century of 
our era, which resounds with the philosophies of Greece: St Thomas js 
“Greek ” to the finger-tips. The difference, then, between the philosophic 
outlook of the greatest of the Greeks and of the medieval men exists 
almost exclusively in the imagination of our authors. For the rest, would 
the authors prefer the religious beliefs of the Greeks to the whole-hearted 
devotion to the teaching of Christ which characterised nearly all the 
leading medieval philosophers? They would have done better to avoid 
what Lord Acton called “the service of a cause.” 

The few paragraphs referring to St Thomas Aquinas are weak and often 
incorrect. ‘The authors mistake the meaning of the term “ principium 
individuationis,” and apparently misunderstand his solution of “the 
universals,” which coincides with that of Aristotle. But what can the 
authors mean by saying that Aquinas set out to interpret “ Aristotelian 
thought in terms of Christian dogma”? How could anyone interpret 
Aristotle’s psychology, or his theory of potentiality and activity, in terms 
of the Trinity or the Incarnation? We observe, too, that to St ‘Thomas is 
“chiefly due the obscurantist attitude of Rome” towards science at the 
Renaissance. In his own day Aquinas was a pioneer who suffered not a 
little in the cause of the progress of philosophy and—let us not lack 
historical insight—science. And strangely enough, when, towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, Pope Leo XIII. and Désiré Mercier, the 
present Cardinal-Archbishop of Mechlin, wished to found a centre of study 
and research in philosophy and science, they called their institute at 
Louvain, “I’Ecole de S. Thomas d’Aquin.” At this school, which is well 
known throughout Continental Europe, the sciences of our own day, 
our physics, biology, physiology, experimental psychology, and the rest, 
are fused into one great system with the philosophy of Aristotle and 
St Thomas Aquinas, 

There are many mistakes in the summaries of the thought and spirit of 
Duns Scotus and William of Occam; while, from the references to Kant, 
one might think that Alois Riehl and Windelband had never written their 
interpretations of the Kritik der reimen Vernunft. There are many other 
corrections to be suggested, particularly in the first half of the book; 
but we terminate willingly, as there is little pleasure in cataloguing the 
mistakes of an author who, an undisputed master in his own sphere, has in 
the volume before us wandered into unfamiliar fields, where the path can 
only be found by the light of a good knowledge of philosophy and theology. 


Joun G,. VANCE. 
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Saint Francois @ Assise, sa vie et son cewvre.—With portraits.—By Johannes 
Joergensen. Traduit du Danois par Teodor de Wyzewa.—1911. 

Life of St Francis of Assisi.—By Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.C.—With portrait 

and illustrations.— Longmans, 1912. 


Somz eighteen years have elapsed since M. Paul Sabatier’s Life of St 
Francis delighted the lovers of the Saint of Assisi. Fascinated with the 
charm of M. Sabatier’s style and its many brilliant passages, those outside 
the Catholic Church were not painfully affected by some of his conclusions, 
as were many of those within its borders. It was so long since any detailed 
Life, rich like this one in references to older sources, well known or obscure, 
had been placed within the reach of the ordinary reader, that it was hailed 
with enthusiasm; and for many years M. Sabatier has remained un- 
challenged master of the field. And it was right that this should be so. 
No unprejudiced student can deny that we owe M. Sabatier a debt of 
gratitude for his researches into sources, until then little known, as to 
the facts of St Francis’ life, and for presenting them to the world in a 
garb which so many have contemplated with pleasure and still continue 
to admire. The picture of the friar-jongleur traversing with his com- 
panions the ways and hillsides of Umbria and Tuscany, singing their joyful 
songs and hymns of praise, regardless of all conventions, is singularly 
attractive; and it is no exaggeration to say that hundreds have been 
induced by this book to visit Assisi, to study the frescoes by Giotto 
and Sassetta, to buy memorials of St Francis, nay, even to worship at 
his shrine. 

M. Sabatier dwells too much, however, on the past glory of Franciscan- 
ism, and implies that it has deserved none since its first foundation. 
“Francis’ disciples,” he says, “have vied with one another in misunder- 
standing his thought. . . . Who knows whether this expiring nineteenth 
century will not arise from its winding-sheet to make the amende honorable 
and bequeath to its successor one manly word of faith?” (p. 186). What, 
then, of St John Capistran, St Peter of Alcantara, St Elizabeth of Hungary, 
Dante, the Curé d’Ars, Leo XIII. ? 

Quite recently there has entered the lists an author of sterner calibre, 
a hardy Norseman, who has thrown down the gauntlet in vindication of 
the more real and practical side of the character of St Francis and of his 
Order. M. Johannes Joergensen, a Dane, once a Protestant poet and 
novelist, converted to the Catholic faith by the study of St Francis and by 
long sojourning in Assisi and Rome, gives in his presentment of the Saint a 
totally different picture from that of M. Sabatier. True, his more austere 
outlook and less refined diction have not the charm of the Frenchman's 
exquisitely polished phrases. Nor would M. Joergensen’s account, if taken 
alone, give a perfectly true impression, or, rather, one perfectly satisfying to 
the Catholic heart. It is, one may say, the reverse of the medal, both 
sides of which must be seen in order to arrive at a correct judgment. But 
the matter concerns us more than the manner. For, whereas the 
Vou. XI.—No. 4. 60 
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impression left on the mind by M. Sabatier’s biography is that Francis 
had little veneration for ecclesiastical authority and the mandates of the 

Church, M. Joergensen takes pains to show that this was far from being 

the case. He fully acknowledges his indebtedness to the laborious research 

of M. Sabatier, but points out that, since Sabatier wrote, “a number of 

documents have been brought to light, some of the first importance.” He 

therefore feels that the time has come for a new Life, founded on the 

latest researches and written from the Catholic point of view by one who 

has embraced the faith so dear to St Francis. He entitles his book 

St Francois d Assise, sa vie et son wuvre, and the sub-title is significant, 

For the book emphasises the growth and activity of the Franciscan Order 

throughout the world during seven centuries, and consequently shows that 

the Franciscan ideal has not been lost. M. Joergensen testifies to the 

never-dying spirit of St Francis within the Order down to the present day, 

though at the same time he does not slur over the disputes and differences 

which took place over the rule under the leadership of Brother Elias, even 

in the lifetime of Francis. Nevertheless, the flame that the Saint kindled 

has never been extinguished, and burns still brightly in the rule and 
practice of all branches of the Fratres Minores. The work is made mor 
interesting by a number of portraits of the Saint, reproduced from paintings 
and frescoes in various parts of Italy. It is also furnished with a good 
index and an interesting preface by the translator, with an account of 
M. Joergensen’s life and line of thought as an author of poems and 
romances, and the steps which finally led him to embrace the Catholic 
faith. 

In the most recently published Life, we have at last a truer and more 
complete picture of St Francis, drawn by one who has passed the greater 
part of his life in the Capuchin Franciscan Order, in daily communion, so 
to speak, with the Saint who has been his master and his guide ; studying 
the sources, legends, and histories not as an outsider, but from within. 
Believing that no one can rightly understand St Francis without a knov- 
ledge of the surroundings amid which he lived and worked, Father Cuthbert 
begins this new Life with a charming description of the country round 
about Assisi, and of the ways by which it is approached. The book is also 
enriched by thirteen beautiful and original illustrations of the scenery and 
haunts in which St Francis passed so much of his life. ‘The reader’s mind 
is thus attuned, as by some overture to a masterpiece of music, to the great 
theme he is expecting, or adapted (to change the metaphor), like the 
framework of one of Botticelli’s Madonnas, to the ideal figure it is to 
enshrine. As one reads again the now familiar story of Francis’ youth and 
conversion, and follows the unfolding of his mind and character as told by 
Father Cuthbert, one feels oneself at once in an atmosphere of peace, 
whence doubt and scepticism have fled away like the mists from the 
Umbrian hills and Italian skies after the sun has risen. Take the follov- 
ing passage, which bears upon the oft-repeated charge of pantheism brought 
against Francis: “Through all this kingdom, as he was coming to know 
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it, he saw the resplendent figure of the Lord Christ reflected in all: the 
beggar and the leper were touched with His majesty, and the earth they 
dwelt on acquired a new sanctity because this glory of the Christ was upon 
them. And that was the singular thing about Francis’ turning towards 

religion. It did not raise a barrier between him and the earth, but the 

earth itself became transformed in his sight and gave him a new joy.” 

And again: “The friendly earth had no jar upon his happiness: it, too, 

was young and free and vital as he. Instinctively he recognised the com- 

radeship of the mountain heights and the deep ravines and the shadowy 

woods, and of the bare rugged slopes, so strong and bracing, and yet 

revealing a tenderness where the wild flowers nestle in the rocky soil, And 

as he went he sang, not in his native tongue, but in the musical language of 
the Provencal troubadour.” How different this from Shelley’s longing to 
be “made one with nature”! 

But it is the passages in praise of the Lady Poverty, of whom Father 
Cuthbert has already written elsewhere with so much poetry and sympathy, 
being himself one of her devoted followers, that appeal to us the most 
irresistibly ; also the chapter on St Clare, which is full of delicate charm, 
and shows the virile as well as the pious side of her character, and her great 
influence on the Order as a whole. 

The difficulties and dissensions which arose within the Order during 
the absence of Francis in the East are fully set forth by Father Cuthbert, 
and those who caused them are judged by him with admirable fairness. 
He shows how St Francis at last recognised, though somewhat sorrowfully, 
that in consequence of the great and growing expansion of the Order some 
change in its government had become necessary. In his humility he would 
not trust himself to deal with it, but went in person for counsel to Pope 
Honorius, who gave Francis his old friend the Bishop of Ostia, then 
Cardinal Ugolino, to advise him and to be the Protector of his fraternity. 
The manner in which Father Cuthbert handles this thorny question marks 
him as an impartial historian. Even the high-handed and much-debated 
conduct of Brother Elias is treated with broad-mindedness though with 
justice. 

Father Cuthbert dwells at greater length than either of the two other 
biographers on Francis’ insistence that the brethren should earn their 
bread, or, in default of employment, should beg for it from door to door. 
This proved a hard trial to the novices and younger brethren, but Francis 
never imposed any task upon them that he had not performed or was not 
ready to perform himself, and he “ held it as a privilege to live by alms,” 
as being more in conformity with the poverty of Jesus Christ, and as 
conferring a benefit on the giver as well as on the receiver. Above all, 
they were on no account to accept money. This, Father Cuthbert shows 
at some length, was at the very root of the existence of the Order, and a 
standing protest against the corruption by wealth of the world they had 
renounced. May we hope that behind the newly awakened modern cult 
of St Francis, especially outside the Church, there is a hidden feeling that 
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somewhat of his spirit is what is wanted towards the solution of the present 
discontent and unrest, and of what are called social problems generally! 
A delightful picture is drawn for us in the chapter on the Porziuncyly 
of some of the first brethren of the Order, whose names are so familiar to 
us in the Fioretti. Juniper, Masséo, Giles, Leo, Ruffino—a finished 
portrait of each one is there; and yet, says Father Cuthbert, “ whilst im. 
pressing upon all a generic family likeness, life at the Porziuncula left each 
man himself, fostering in each his own peculiar strength and nobility of 
spirit, as one cultivates in a fair garden many varieties of flowers. Ther 
was no moulding in a rigid groove: but the spirit of the place seemed to 
delight in the freshness each individual character brought to the riches of 
the whole, and to treasure it as part of the secret of its joy. Francis had 
no wish that all the brethren should be of one external pattern. . . . And 
this largeness of spirit was in truth one of the secrets which gave power 
and beauty to that Umbrian revival of faith.” 

The account of the Fourth Lateran Council deserves close study and 
attention. ‘The meeting between Francis and Dominic, which is supposed 
to have then taken place, and the contrasting character and work of each, 
are drawn with a masterly hand as representing respectively the “ spirits of 
liberty, and of law,” and the striking figure of Innocent III., who convened 
the Council, stands out in bold relief. M. Sabatier considers that the 
presence of Francis at Rome during the Lateran Council is possible, but he 
says: “It has left no trace in the earliest biographies.” Father Cuthbert, 
on the other hand, tells us that it was here “the destiny of the fratemity 
was being shaped, not merely by the inspiration of Francis, but by its 
alliance with the world-—forces upon which the Catholic world was being 
carried forward in the hot rush of a fully awakened life.” 

Into the intricacies of the various rules of the Order the general 
reader scarcely needs to enter—they are for the theologian; but the 
touching account of the happenings at Mount Alvernia and the last days 
of St Francis will be valued by every unprejudiced reader of this book. 
The book is pervaded bythe spirit of truth, peace, and tenderness so 
conspicuous in St Francis and inherited by so many of his disciples. And 
its style leaves nothing to be desired, not even by those who have been 
hitherto enchanted by that of Sabatier. A full index is provided, and the 
appendices give a complete list of all the sources from which the writer's 
knowledge of St Francis and the Three Orders is derived. 


E. Kistinesury. 
Craw_ey, Sussex, 





The Canon Law in Medieval England.—By Arthur Ogle, M.A.— 
Murray, 1912. 


Mr Oc x here reopens a famous controversy between Stubbs and Maitland. 
He demands our verdict for the former ; but it is only too evident that he 
has not really understood the latter. Yet Maitland was a very clear 
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witer, and had taken great pains to purge this question of its irrelevant 
geretions. But Mr Ogle starts at a disadvantage which is not of his own 
making. Maitland’s book has been quoted, certainly not always legiti- 
nately, in favour of Welsh Disestablishment ; and though Mr Ogle begs 
the reader, as early as p. 17, to “be pleased to dismiss from his mind 
‘Disestablishment and Disendowment’ and all connected with it,” yet on 
p. 51 the fatal “Mr Ellis J. Griffith, K.C., M.P.,” emerges again as 
inexorably as King Charles’s head. It would be unjust, however, to lay 
too much stress on this; Mr Ogle has struggled manfully against a tempta- 
tio which will be underestimated only by those who have no serious 
political or religious convictions. But his second disadvantage is of his 
own making. His adversary is one of the clearest of thinkers and writers ; 
but this counterblast is often most diffuse and rhetorical just where the 
closest thought and the most definite expressions are needed; we can 
almost see Mr Ogle lashing his own flanks to bring himself up to arguing 
int. The reader may wonder how far the author understands his own 
drift; but meanwhile the tone grows warmer and warmer. There is 
much noise of conflict, a great deal of dust, and at last a breathless and 
perspiring Mr Ogle emerges with the news that Maitland has been 
demolished during the scrimmage. This will not do in the long-run, 
though for a time it may flatter many unconscious prejudices only too 
well ; and it is precisely because we ourselves think the present Disestablish- 
ment Bill illiberal, and because we have admired Mr Ogle’s earlier work, 
that we wish to insist upon the scientific shortcomings of this present book. 
Let us begin by quoting a few words from Stubbs and Maitland, to 
mark their relative positions. Stubbs wrote: “ Attempts to force on the 
Church and nation the complete Canon Law of the Middle Ages were 
always unsuccessful. The declaration of the law [in England] still 
remained chiefly in the mouth of the judge, who declared it out of his 
own knowledge and experience without reference to an authoritative text.” 
Maitland puts his own contrary position very clearly: “'That the English 
Courts Christian held themselves free to accept or reject, and did in some 
cases reject, ‘the Canon Law of Rome,’ . . . seems to me exceedingly 
dubious.” Now, Mr Ogle undertakes to prove the futility of Maitland’s 
objections from Maitland’s own chosen witnesses, the medizeval English 
canon-lawyers William Lyndwood and John of Ayton. He deals with 
only a few of Maitland’s main points, though his book is half as bulky 
again as the two essays which it attacks. Let us supply here one of Mr 
Ogle’s most significant omissions. Maitland quotes half a dozen passages 
which would seem sufficient of themselves to show that Lyndwood, 
unquestionably our most eminent canon-lawyer, had never dreamed of 
asserting Stubbs’s doctrine, nor ever heard it seriously asserted. “The 
Pope is above the laws,” he writes; and, in another place, “ He need give 
no reason but his own will.” His Decrees and Decretals are of equal 
force with the canons of a General Council. Again, ‘That man is called 
a heretic who, in contempt of the Roman Church, scorns to keep that 
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which the Roman Church ordains; likewise he who despises and neglects 
to keep the Decretals”—that is, even the least authoritative part (if a 

distinction must be drawn) of Canon Law. Lastly, Archbishop Arundel 

and the Provincial Council of Canterbury branded as heretics all who 

should dispute the validity of “the articles determined by the Church, as 

contained in the Decrees or Decretals or our own Provincial or Synodal 

constitutions.” How, in the face of this, can Mr Ogle hold that Lynd- 

wood believed his own Provinciale to possess “a kind and degree of legal 

authority which the Corpus Juris [i.e. Roman Canon Law] had not”? 

(p. 81). We cannot tell; for, though he constantly quarrels with the 

term “stark Papalist” which Maitland applies to this attitude of Lynd. 

wood’s, yet he makes no direct attempt to meet the documentary evidence, 

either on these pages or in the many other places where his own 

argument cries for some such recognition. The one passing allusion 
which we have noted on p. 183 is that of a man rather fleeing from, than 
grappling with, the actual evidence. Moreover, he obscures the issue b 

implying in this context, and still more plainly in others, that Maitland 
had read his Lyndwood only superficially—an accusation which the ripest 
of living historians would shrink from making except upon the most 
definite evidence. For Mr Ogle, however, the only necessary evidence is 
that Maitland disagrees with him. This is well exemplified by the eight 
pages from 153 to 161. There he first misunderstands the drift of one of 
Maitland’s phrases, then misquotes it twice with gratuitous and most 
misleading additions, and finally produces, by way of proof, a home-made 
summary of Lyndwood’s Preface. It will scarcely be believed that Mr 
Ogle’s summary omits precisely the phrase which fully justifies Maitland’s 
interpretation: “et maxime [ad] virorum ecclesiasticorum simplicium 
profectum.” In other words, Maitland is careless and superficial because 
he has seized upon one most significant sentence which Mr Ogle has 
inexplicably managed to muddle away. Again, the “ stupidity ” which he 
finds in one of Maitland’s dicta is simply of his own importation (pp. 52-8). 
He sneers at the Professor as a man mainly versed in common law, evi- 
dently without suspecting that even the average common-lawyer starts 
on this race with no greater weight of besetting sin than the average 
country clergyman. All through, indeed, his patronising tone is the more 
significant because it is apparently unconscious. Yet Mr Ogle’s scientific 
equipment, it must frankly be said, is not such as would warrant this 
hypercriticism, though he has evidently taken real pains to master the 
subject. He copies from the introduction to Peckham’s letters a blunder 
about that archbishop’s education at Lewes Priory, to which his adversary 
would never have committed himself (p. 125). He talks about “ the gloss 
upon the Corpus” in a way which suggests very imperfect familiarity with 
his tools; a suspicion which is confirmed by several of his other references, 
and by his descriptions of Canon Law on p. 41, and of the Provincial Con- 
stitutions on p. 44. He seems quite unable to grasp the fact that the 
customs peculiar to English Church Law were themselves foreseen and 
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allowed for in Roman Canon Law ; and here, again, he falls foul of Maitland 
for presuming to state the real truth. His thinking about Church and 
State is hopelessly confused ; one is tempted to ask whether he has ever 
rad the City of God, or how he would explain the mediseval distinctions 
between Ecclesia and Respublica, vir ecclesiasticus and vir secularis. In 
short, though Mr Ogle supplies enough material for a brief and modest 
esay in qualification of some too sweeping sentences in Maitland, yet, on 
the whole, this book of 48,000 words is even less effectual than Stubbs’s 
rejoinder of a hundred lines. ‘The reader who takes the pains to check 
references on both sides will probably be confirmed in the general impres- 
sion that Maitland’s thesis is, as a whole, unassailable. 

G. G. Coutron. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Personality and the Christian Ideal: A Discussion of Personality im the 
Light of Christianity.—By John Wright Buckham.—Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1909.—Pp. xvi +263. 


Me Bucknam, in the first lines of his preface, lays down a fruitful 
principle. “The paths of philosophy, psychology, ethics, and theology, 
which have been diverging more and more since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, are once more converging—at the point of per- 
sonality.” ‘There is a place, therefore, for those who attempt to trace 
this convergence, and Mr Buckham is to be congratulated upon the 
success of his attempt. In the survey which he takes, there are included 
many elements for which room is not always found so far away from 
California as London is, and the reflection that Mr Buckham is separated 
from English readers by the solid globe prepares us for a freshness of 
statement which keeps the reader’s interest alive. 

“Humanity, in spite of Christian teaching to the contrary, has been 
too long under subjection to a pseudo-philosophy which makes the 
physical states, the sensations, the positive and determinant factors in 
life and selfhood the subordinate if not the slave of sense-experience.” 
Here an important question is suggested. Has the sensationalism of 
Hume, with its various developments, been a mere wandering after a 
will-o’-the-wisp? On the contrary, such a philosophy as that which 
Mr Buckham outlines can never be fully developed apart from the critical 
method to which Hume gave an impulse. Further, nature is certainly, 
as Mr Buckham says, inferior to man, as a clue to the knowledge of God. 
But the wealth of nature and the wealth of consciousness have been 
understood, as never before, through the modern scientific movement, 
which, within its own limits, is penetrated with the method of Hume. 
In fact, there is a danger lest in the renaissance of intuitional philosophy 
we should omit Hume’s services to thought from our total reckoning. 

On the other hand, the ultimate effect of the increased knowledge of 
the external world has been, in many directions, to obscure the more real 
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and more valuable world of man. Hence it is safer, even from a theoreti] 
standpoint, to insist upon the latter at the cost of the external world, if 
the choice has to be made. The intuition of God and of man (which in 
religion is called “ faith”) has been justly, though inadequately, defendaj 
by many thinkers, in the face of a prevailing hostile philosophy. Nov, 
however, we can regard every increase in our knowledge of nature as ay 
indirect exaltation of man. And here Mr Buckham’s theory that the 
self or person treats the physiological mechanism as an instrument, 
rightly emphasises (even if it exaggerates somewhat) the consequencss 
of certain recent discoveries. “To hold to one’s integrity through al 
brain ailments and bodily ills, to say to oneself, I, the Self, am abow 
sickness, disease, death, is to win the victory over the world, the flesh, and 
the devil; and also, as Christian Science has seen, to do the very best 
thing to bring brain and body back to a, normal condition.” Such a book 
as this makes for the belief that the twentieth century will see a theology 
in which, once more, man will find intellectual satisfaction, and peace for 
his restless will. Frank GRancer. 
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